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RPA No. 3 AND RPA No. 4 AID PROCESSING 
OF CRUDE AND RECLAIMED RUBBERS 


"fHE RPA'S have been widely used for 
i many years by the most progressive 
rubber manufacturers to peptize crude rub- 
ber and improve the processing qualities 
of rubber stocks. Their use has materially 
decreased breakdown time and_ given 
manufacturers additional mill capacity 
without requiring the installation of ad- 
ditional equipment. This is of major 
importance at the present time when it is 
necessary to make the best possible use of 
all existing facilities and manufacturing 
equipment. Also, the increased use of syn- 
thetics requiring relatively long breakdown 
cycles has had the effect of reducing the 
capacity of available equipment. 

p a relatively new member of 
the group of RPA’s, is the preferred peptizer 
for crude and reclaimed rubber. Although 
its cost per pound is somewhat higher than 
that of the other RPA’s, its use cost is the 
lowest. RPA No. 4 is approximately 2.6 
times as active as RPA No. 3 for softening 
and peptizing crude rubber. When substitu- 
ted in this ratio, it is much more economical 
to use as is shown in the accompanying 
table based on current prices. 


TABLE 1—Relative Value of RPA No. 3 and 
RPA No. 4 for Peptizing Crude Rubber 


Material Cost per Ib. Use Cost 
RPA No. 3 $0.46 $0.46 
RPA No. 4 0.80 0.31 


Wide use of RPA on a factory scale has 
conclusively proved its economic advantage 
over straight mechanical mastication as a 
means of softening crude rubber. A 
comparison based on the relative strength 
of RPA No. 3 and RPA No. 4 shows 
considerable advantage for No. 4. For 
example, if .3 Ib. RPA No. 3 
per 100 Ibs. of rubber were 
used at a given temperature 
and time of mastication, the 
substitution of .116 lb. RPA 


No. 4 under the same condi- Material 

tions would represent a saving 

of $0.045 per 100 Ibs. for 

breakdown alone. Further, eco- RPA No. 3 
RPA No. 4 


nomies in power would result 
from the fact that RPA No. 4 
is effective at masticating tem- 
peratures lower than those 
required with RPA No. 3. 


RPA 


Control: No 


may also be broken 
down and effectively softened by the use 
of the RPA’s. Reclaimed rubber plasticized 
with the aid of RPA No. 3 or RPA No. 4 
exhibits the following advantages over that 
broken down without RPA: 


1. Softer and more homogeneous mate- 
rial with shorter time of mastication. 


2. Gives smoother extruding and calen- 
dering stock. 


3. Smaller quantities of physical soften- 
ers required as processing aids. This 
improves quality of vulcanizate. 


RPA No. 4 does not exhibit the same 
economic advantage over RPA No. 3 in 
reclaimed rubber as it does in crude. How- 
ever, it has been determined that when used 
on an equal cost basis, RPA No. 4 is at 
least as effective as RPA No. 3. The exact 
substitution ratio is difficult to determine 
because of variations in composition of the 
reclaim. We therefore suggest that initial 
plant runs be conducted using RPA No. 4 
in quantities approximating 57% of the 
amount of RPA _ previously employed. 
For most purposes 1% of RPA No. 3 on 
the rubber hydrocarbon present is sufficient 
and correspondingly, .57% RPA No. 4 
should provide suitable plasticizing. 


The results of one series of tests com- 
paring RPA Nos. 3 and 4 for peptizing 
reclaimed rubber are shown in Table II 
below. Plasticity-recovery* were measured 
after milling 500 grams of stock on a 
12-inch laboratory mill. 


TABLE 2—The Comparison of RPA No. 3 and RPA No. 4 for 
Plasticizing Whole-Tire Reclaim Rubber 


Milling Time % Used on 


at 100 ¢. Rubber oo. 
Min Hydrocarbon ° Y 
15 1% 139-78 
15 0.57% 131-66 
15 None 154-102 


*Williams Parallel Plate Plastometer. The lower numbers indicate 
the greatest plasticity or softest stock. 
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BUNA 5S —Acceleration with 2-MT 
alone, or in combination with 
Accelerator 808 results in stocks 
having exceedingly high resilience. 
Use 2-MT-808 Buna S (GR-S) 
carcass and tread stocks to obtain 
vuleanizates having higher tensile 
strength and elongation at break 
and low hysteresis loss. 

Thionex acceleration in Buna S 
(GR-S) provides a fast rate of 
eure and a= long, flat curing 
plateau. The vuleanizates have 
excellent stress-strain properties. 
The long curing range of GR-S 
stocks accelerated with Thionex 
suggests their use for a variety 
of products. 

ATIONS EOPRENE from 
Du Pont are now made as Neo- 
prene GN and Neoprene— Other. 
When applying for allocation on 
Form PD-36-A. be sure to consi- 
der requirements for Neoprene 
Ty pes FPR. ILS..G., KNR, CG, E, 
M and Neoprene Latex Types 571 
and 60 and group them separately 
from those for Neoprene Type GN 
under Neoprene Other. 
CONSERVATION ORDER M-103 was 
amended by the War Production 
Board on January 21, 1943. The 
original order and previous amend- 
ments restricted the sale, use and 
purchase of all dyestuffs (includ- 
ing rubber colors) derived from 
anthraquinone. In addition to 
those restrictions, this new amend- 
ment restricts the sale and pur- 
chase, with certain specific ex- 
emptions, of all other dyestuffs 
(including rubber colors) and 
organic pigments. A copy of the 
Order. a letter explaining how 
orders for rubber colors are to be 
handled and also a list of du Pont 
rubber colors and their classifica- 


tion will be sent upon request. 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION © 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... Through Chemistry 
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LET WITCARB HELP YOU, TOO 





J 

: Do you produce rubber products in which high ten- vantages is its small, uniform particle size. Another 

* sile, modulus and tear resistance must be accurate- is that it helps to conserve rubber, since in moderate 

t ly controlled? WITCARB, a special white rein- loadings it does not deteriorate the physical prop- 

‘ forcing filler can help you get consistently effective erties of high rubber compounds. Still another is 
and economical results in formulas where these its low price. A letter will bring you a sample of 
, properties are important. One of WITCARB’S ad- WITCARB. 


| WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
New York, 295 Madison Avenue * Boston, 141 Milk Street * Chicago, Tribune Tower + Cleveland, 616 St. Clair 
5 Avenue, N.E. * Witco Affiliates: The Pioneer Asphalt Company * Panhandle Carbon Company 
Foreign Office, London, England 
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MUHEN WAR CLOUDS ROW BY 


The post-war world will be strange and 
new. Materials and methods hitherto 
unknown will make the scientific marvels 
of today seem dull and commonplace. 
In product finishing, technological ad- 
vance will be tremendous... new bases, 
new techniques, new ideas... many 
already in production on war goods, but 
perhaps completely unknown in their 


logical fields of peace-time application. 


Only research .. . specialized, intensive, 
up-to-the-minute research ... can prepare 
YOUR product for the lightning changes 
which will blitz present production 
methods the moment the war is won. Will 
you be ready? Insure NOW that you.... 
. will be 
ready. Your inquiry will incur no obliga- 
tion. Address The Stanley Chemical 


Company, East Berlin, Connecticut. 


and your post-war product. . 





Cirley 
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® RESISTANCE TO HEAT AND OXIDATION 

@ EASE OF DISPERSION AND PROCESSING 


8 RESISTANCE TO FLEX-CRACKING 
9 RESISTANCE TO COPPER CONTAMINATION 


MA 


TIRES .- - 
BELT COVERS - - 
WIRE INSULATION. 





-HEELS AND SOLES..- CAMELBACK 
_ FOOTWEAR .- - - CLOTHING 


Naugatuck Chemica a 


DIVISION OF UN 
haa) WS 
4 STATE 
OCKEFELLER CENTER S aie RUBBER COMPANY 
os y YORK, N 

, - 7. 


IN CANADA 
: N 
augatuck Chemicals Limited, Elmi 
, Elmira, Ont. 
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BARRETT CHEMICALS FOR 





RUBBER COMPC 


CARBONEX —A black coal-tar hydrocarbon, in flake 
form, that carries a high content (40% minimum) of 


free carbon in finely dispersed form. 


CARBONEX S —Carbonex modified with 5% of 
available stearic acid for greater ease of milling in- 


to plantation or reclaimed rubber. 


CARBONEX S PLASTIC’ —A plastic form of Car- 
bonex S melting between 175 and 185° F., which 
may be dispersed in all reclaim rubber compounds 


on open mills. 


PLASTENDER —A hydrocarbon product in flake 
form which carries a minimum of 22% free carbon in 


finely dispersed form. 


PLASTENDER S —Plastender modified with 5% 
stearic acid for greater ease of milling in plantation 


or reclaim rubber. 


PLASTENDER SD*—This lowest melting of the Plas- 
tenders may be dispersed in all reclaim compounds 


on open mills. 


CUMAR*—Paracoumarone-indene Resin available in 
grades varying in melting point from 10° C. to 150° 
C. These are dependable compounding agents for 


rubber compounds of almost every type. 


BARDOL*—A refined coal-tar distillate whose high 
content of aromatic hydrocarbons makes it an excep- 
tional softener for rubber and an agent for dispers- 
ing pigments and fillers into compounds of natural or 


synthetic rubber. 


Wire or write for complete descriptions and suggested applications. 
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MATERIALS 


BARDOL B*—A pale yellow to straw-colored coal- 
tar oil which is especially valuable as a softener for 


synthetic rubbers. 


DISPERSING OIL No. 10—A medium-boiling oil dis- 
tilling between about 225-300° C., which has good 
dispersing and plasticizing properties. Lower viscosity, 
lighter color, lower gravity than B.R.V. or S.R.O. 


B.R.H. No. 2*—A semi-liquid black asphaltic product 
used as a rubber tackifier. 


B.R.T. No. 3°—A heavy dark viscous liquid used as 


a saturant for fabric or woven brake linings. 


B.R.T. No. 7°—A refined tar used as a rubber sof- 
tener and as a wetting and softening agent in black, 


synthetic compounds. 


B.R.V.°—A dark coal-tar oil of high-boiling range 


used in rubber reclaiming operations. 


$.R.O.—A high-boiling, non-saponifiable oil with high 
penetrating qualities desirable in reclaiming opera- 


tions. 


RECLAIMING OIL No. 1621—A yellow or amber 
oil used in rubber reclaiming in both the digester and 


pan methods. 


B.R.C. No. 20*—A solid coal-tar hydrocarbon used 
in rubber compounds for mechanical rubber goods to 
promote good working characteristics. 


RESIN-C-PITCH®—A solid coal-tar derivative of 
value as a reinforcing softener in hard rubber com- 


pounds. 








THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 





One of America’s Great Basic Businesses 
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Announcing OR-25 


Daring the past 9 months experi- 
mental quantities of this new rubber, 
OR-25, have been manufactured for 
one specific war application. This 
trial period permitted us to stabilize 
methods of manufacture and prove 
the product both in the laboratory 
and the field. Now it is being made 
generally available, subject of course 
to government regulations. 


OR-25 has greater low temperature 
flexibility and is somewhat less oil 
resistant than OR-15, serving to 
round out the present line of Hycar 
synthetic rubbers. The same ease of 
processing and compounding, char- 
acteristic of OR-15, are retained in 
the new Hycar OR-25. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: Because Hycar 
OR-25 is a new product, you are 
permitted under WPB regulations to 
purchase up to 25 pounds for exper- 
imental purposes. Order yours now. 


Ri. *S 


A NEW TYPE OF HYCAR 


You are familiar with Hycar OR-15. The following 
data are presented for the purpose of providing a 
basis for comparison between these two types, OR-15 
and the new OR-25. 


Typical Compounds of Hycar OR-15 and OR-25 






























































Compound 1601- 1601- 1601- 1601- 1601- 1601- 
HCR-5 HCR-6 HCR-9 HCR-10 HCR-11 HCR-12 

Hycar OR-15.. ...... 1G” suas iO Seer nee 
oe Be eink ee ere ae 100.0 
Zinc oxide 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Stearic acid . 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 
ME siaia eieiagicinicis «6s nS |B 0.5 ce aséee 8 seas 
Tetramethy! thiuram 

Se ices: - seuss, “Slewain» «mathae wees 3.0 3.0 
Benzothiazyl disulfide 1.5 ye 1.5 1.5 3.0 3.0 
DE isbiesees: acees:  seben 0.75 Or “cise “sabes 
DEE accuses vseee  - vegan 15.0 15.0 15.0 15.0 
Coumarone-indene- 

LOA ER Aaa 10.0 Eun? | “Jepeat sige) aegeen “aude 
Tributoxy ethyl 

MERE ccwasiess “seers,  —aSleele 15.0 15.0 15.0 15.0 
Dibuty! phthalate...... 15.0 ne Ghats. ‘aback <keawes ‘seen 
Son Bidek: (1),..0...06 100.0 Pe side 84s) wephec ~ ease 
Semi-reinforcing 

i eee eoees 8 =—s_ eo owe 70.0 70.0 70.0 70.0 

233.5 233.5 208.25 208.25 211.5 211.5 
Physical Properties of the Vulcanizate 
Original 

Min. Cure at 310°F.... 45 45 45 45 45 45 
Modulus at 300%..... 875 615 1850 1500 1250 720 
Ultimate Tensile....... 1900 1575 2810 2360 2900 2000 
Ultimate Elongation... 650 730 475 420 665 675 
Flexible to °F Loop 

Method...... eeeeee 14 —32 —50 —68 —50 —68 
Brittle at °F Loop 

Method...... eoccee —=5O —68 94 —104 —86 —94 
A.S.T.M.—SAE 

Parallel Plate —40°F Broke Broke OK OK OK OK 
Bend Test —65°F..... Broke Broke Broke OK Broke OK 
SRO sitine osieaciae cn 1.28 1.26 1.21 1.20 1.21 1.20 
Shore Hardness....... 60 55 55 54 52 48 
% Lupke Rebound..... 54 71 70 75 66 74 
% Comp. Set A.S.T.M. 

Method B.......... 9 9 6 4 Zz 10* 15 
Constant deflection 

70 hrs. at 212°F..... 62 60 40 36 44* 40* 557 

Aged in GEER OVEN 70 hours at 212°F 
Ultimate Tensile....... 1350 1420 2700 2350 2600 2250 
Ultimate Elongation... 350 300 300 285 365 355 
Shore Hardness....... 76 72 62 63 64 61 
i. See ee OK OK OK OK OK OK 
immersed in ASTM-SAE Oil Aniline Pt. 159°F 70 hours at 212°F 
Ultimate Tensile....... 1450 1350 2475 1880 2550 1950 
Ultimate Elongation... 505 580 315 280 385 450 
Shore Hardness....... 65 54 65 58 65 51 
% Volume Change. ... -—3 +3 —7 +1 —8 —s 
Immersed in AN-VV-O-366 Oil Aniline Pt. 189°F 70 hours at 212°F 
Ultimate Tensile....... 1200 1125 3000 2200 2200 2100 
Ultimate Elongation... 315 340 335 305 350 410 
Shore Hardness....... 68 59 70 60 67 60 
% Volume Change.... —5 —2 —11 —3 —11 —6 
Immersed in 100 Octane Gas 70 hours at R.T. 
Ultimate Tensile....... 1800 1050 2300 1925 2150 1700 
Ultimate Elongation... 675 640 465 360 550 600 
Shore Hardness....... 60 52 57 54 54 47 
% Volume Change.... 0 +2 1 +1 —! +1 
Immersed in 40% Aromatic Gas 70 hours at R.T. 

Ultimate Tensile....... 750 400 1290 950 1500 950 
Ultimate Elongation... 530 340 275 215 470 400 
Shore Hardness....... 47 38 50 50 44 35 

Volume Change.... +17 +26 +15 +22 +18 +24 








* ASTM D-395-40T 30% Deflection. 


(1) Thermax used. 
+ ASTM D-395-40T 40% Deflection. 


(2) Gastex used. 


HYCAR CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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SIN VALUE 


Only titanium pigments, of which TITANOX 
is the oldest and most widely used, give all 
of the benefits on which the value of opaque 

pigments is based. Principal among these 
benefits is the ability to produce desired 
whiteness and brightness with a minimum 








of pigmentation. 

Thus in these times of rising manufactur- 
ing costs, the unsurpassed tinting strength 
of TITANOX contributes to desired economy 

wherever white pigments are used to whiten 
or lighten rubber products as for example, 


in hospital sheetings and gas masks. 


This color benefit is permanent and will 
outlast the use-life of the product because 
the whiteness of TITANOX pigments is 
unchanging. This applies equally to syn- 

tile Mmloliticel Molaro Mara lellul-ve Malo o-1a 
TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION, Sole Sales Agent 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. * 104 South Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago, Illinois * 350 Townsend Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. * 2472 Enterprise Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


pe .V, LoD ¢ 


TRADE MARK 
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WILMINGTON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
10 East 40th Street - New York, N. Y. 


Plant and Laboratory: 


Wilmington, Delaware 








FTOLE 


Rte us age OF 





REPRESENTATIVE FORMULA 


cL ae ; 100. 
Narro.en R-100 ........ 50. 
Stearic Gere .........:. af 0.5 
Channel black . . eee ee) = OF. 
Zine Gxide: ..... 22.2%. 5. 
Benzothiazyl disulfide ES 
Diphenyl guanidine , - 0.25 
SUNN ice cs ok 
Cure (min. @ 45 lbs.) : 20 
Tensile @ break (psi.)....... 2330 
Elongation (%) .. ss ihe 520 
300% Modulus (psi.) eee 1150 
500% Modulus (psi.). We 2020 
Hardness Se ae 61 


Extend your synthetic rubber supplies by the use of 25 to 100 
parts of NAFTOLEN on 100 parts of Buna S, employing 2% 
sulfur on the Buna S and 2 to 3% sulfur on the Narroten. 
For optimum properties NAFTOLEN requires 100% carbon 


black in addition to that normally used for the Buna S. 
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j pes little and too late can’t help you in a fight against 
time when every ounce of energy in your organization 
is straining for production and more production. 

In times like these, you want a source of solvents supply 
that you can depend on for both the quality and quantity you 
must have. And when you order SKELLYSOLVE—you get 
just that. Any quantity within reason . . . quality that’s 


guaranteed ... and delivery where and 


when you need it. 





Phone, write, or wire and we'll do the 
rest. Special technical service, too, if you 


need it. 











SKELLYSOLVE 
in the 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 


There are six different types of 
Skellysolve which are especially 
adapted to various uses in the rub- 
ber industry, for making rubber 
cements, and for many different 
rubber fabricating operations. 
Skellysolve offers many advantages 
over benzol, rubber solvent gaso- 
line, toluol, carbon tetrachloride, 
etc. It will pay you to investigate 
Skellysolve. Write today. 











°C BD ANI) YD 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL CO. 
SKELLY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ROYLE 





Check Cylinders for Efficiency! 


Efficient production from your extruding machines, a MUST under present 
War requirements, depends a great deal on maintenance of proper clearance 
between cylinder liner and screw or worm. 


Although 100% on War production of new Royle extruding machines, we 
have some capacity for rebuilding. Check your cylinders! Nominal diameter 
should be 2”, 3%”, 42”, 6”, 8”, 82” and 10”. We can rebush with cast 
iron liners or install latest hard, corrosion-resistant Royle liners and restore 
original cylinder diameter and production. Priority required. 


Write, giving details. The factory and sales engineers will be happy to assist. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PATERSON, N. J. 
AKRON: J. C. CLINEFELTER LONDON: JAMES DAY (MACHINERY) LTD. 
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*DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 


for binding smokeless powder, for softeners 
tor synthetic rubber, for plasticizing cellu- 
lose esters and ethers. 


*RESINS FOR ADHESIVES 


to replace and extend more critical rubber, 
latex and vinyl resins (used in shoe adhe- 
sives, adhesives for sealing containers for 
vitamins, food containers, etc., for Army, 
Navy and overseas shipments). 


*RESINS AND SOLVENTS 


for waterproof and flameproof impregnants 
for cotton duck, used for Jeep tops, tents, 
tarpaulins, etc. 


*SOLVENTS (TOLLAC-NEVSOL) 


for replacing toluol, which is so essential 
to TNT production. 


*GUANIDINE NITRATE 


an ammunition component. 


*CREOSOTE OIL 


for wood-preserving .. . ties for railroads, 
piles for new ship bases. 


..servin ee 


Nene ee 
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*NEVILLAC RESINS 


for grease-proof and water-proof papers 
for packaging aircraft parts, rifles, Army 
rations (outside wrappers), machine parts, 
and other war equipment. 


*WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS 


for magnetic wires—for radio transmission, 
etc. 


*RESINS FOR ANTI-FOULING 


shipbottom paint for Navy Ships. 


*RESINS AND THINNERS 


for protective coatings for all types of war 
goods. 


*RUBBER-COMPOUNDING OILS AND 
RESINS 


for war-essential rubber manufacture. 


*ICE PREVENTATIVE OIL 


for treatment of aeroplane rubber spinner 
caps to minimize ice accumulation. 









THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH - PA. 





BENZOL © TOLUOL © XYLOL ® TOLLAC © NEVSOL ® CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 


RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS © WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS © DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 


L HI-FLASH SOLVENTS © COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS ©® TERPENE RESINS © TAR PAINTS 


RECLAIMING, PLASTICIZING, NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, AND SHINGLE STAIN OILS 





AB 
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Installed in Roof..- | 
No Floor Space Needed! 


rs need air free from excessive 


o maintain maxnnun : 
antities of outdoor 


nt in- 


War plant worke 
heat or humidity t . 
tion. In warm weather, extra 7 : angie 
' 1 - ventilation 

i . provided for vet ire 
mae eat In winter weather, 
door temperatures | 

the air for ventilation m 
drafts and cold areas. 


ier War Plant Ventila 
ven 


im produc- 


from soaring. . 
ust be tempered to prevent 


tors replace hot. humid 
tilating air in winter. 
to provide blackout 
with uniformly dis- 


Carr ' 
air in summer—temper — 
Thev are available in 3 types 
factory buildings 
‘rrect ventilation. 


and other 
tributed air for corre 







































1. Carrier Exhaust Ventilators (shown 
above) remove hot. humid air from 
the plant, exhausting it at the roof. 


2. Carrier Supply Ventilators replace the 
excessively hot plant air with relatively 
cool air from outdoors, drawing the 
air in at the roof and supplying it with 
uniform circulation to working areas. 


3. Carrier Tempering Ventilators warm 
and deliver air to the plant, drawing 
the air in at the roof and supplying it 
with uniform circulation to the work- 
ing areas. thereby providing the needed 
ventilation with tempered air to pre- 
vent drafts and cold spots in the plant 
during cold weather. 


Features: Critical materials con- 
served by use of non-ferrous panels. 
No extra “preparedness” for blackout 
plants—no light transmission or reflee- 
tion in blackouts. No protective hous- 
ing or elaborate roof supports. Built 
to withstand weather. Light in weight. 
Designed to become a permanent part 
of the building. Constructed to keep 
out rain and snow. 

Mail coupon for complete information. 
Learn how Carrier War Plant Ventilators 
can be used to advantage in your plant. 











Carrick Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Please send literature on Carrier War 
Plant Ventilators. Desk 52-D 
Name 

Company 


Address 








@ 
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is preferred for hard rubber molding. 

Southwark side slab presses confine heat within the molds and 
steam plates; assure positive guiding and greater rigidity. 

This is but one of the many types of Southwark Hydraulic Steam 
Platen Presses engineered to meet today’s requirements in rubber 
and plastics manufacture. When you're planning new plant equipment 
for the competition of tomorrow it will pay you to specify Southwark. 

Baldwin Southwark Division, The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia; Pacific Coast Representative, The Pelton Water Wheel 


Co., San Francisco. 


BALDWIN 
SOUTHWARK 


Division THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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When the Signal Corps goes into action. there's 
no time to be easy on materials. Rubber insulation 
on lines laid down in a hurry has to be able to 
take abuse and like it. 

Hydrated Alumina C-741. used as a reinforcing 
pigment in rubber for wire insulation, helps pro- 
duce insulation that has high physical and dielec- 
tric strength. The rubber is tough, resilient. and 
highly resistant to tear and aging. 


Hvdrated Alumina C-741 can be satisfactorily 


\ 
\ 


7 


| ALORCO | 





Photo bv U.S. Army Signal Corps 


substituted for equal volumes of high-quality 
reinforcing pigment. Properties of the finished 
product are equal or better. and the weight of the 
rubber is as much as 12° 7 less. 

If you are making military products emploving 
rubber, it may pay you to investigate the use of 
Hydrated Alumina C-741. We'll gladly send you 
a sample for trial. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA (Sales 


Company) 1909 Gulf Building. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


{gent for ALUMINUM ORE 


J 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 


ALUMINUM AND 





FLUORINE 


COMPOUNDS 
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Outstanding NEW USE 


for a LONG-ESTABLISHED PRODUCT 


AC 


PARK AS 


Washed and Dried 


GUL ULE 


TACK IFIER and EXTENDER for 


BUNA S 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
RUBBER RESERVE COMPANY 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


{1 UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 





30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA . NEW YORK, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF CIA HULERA DE PARRAS, S. A., MEXICO, PRODUCER 
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Three 28" x 84° Heavy Duty 
Mills mounted on stringer bed- 
plates and driven by line shaft. 






MIXING, GRINDING, 
WARMING, SHEETING 


TO SUIT 
ALL OPERATING 
CONDITIONS... 


In the purchase of machinery today the primary consideration is how 
to get more output to meet urgent war production schedules. F-B Mills 
and other Production Units not only meet the wartime demand _ for 
maximum outputs but also provide collateral advantages in dependable 
performance, lower maintenance and operating costs: greater uniformity 
and improved quality of processed materials. 

The rubber mills pictured here are only a few examples of the modern 


designs developed by F-B engineers for all milling operations. They are 
built in a complete range of sizes from 6” x 13” for the laboratory to 





Self-contained Mill, typical of 6”, 8” and a i : F 
Silage Bi rae is necator 28” x 84’ heavy duty mills for factory production. 

They can be arranged for individual motor drive or in units of two 
or more driven by one motor. The shaft can be above or below the floor, 
in the rear of or under the mills. The mills can be mounted on continuous 
stringer bedplates or the square drop type, and equipped with cast tooth 
or cut gears, solid or split pinions, stuffing boxes or open discharge funnels, 
and other variations. Scrapers, strip cutters, motor-operated roll adjust- 
ment, mixing aprons, or other attachments needed to adapt the mill for 





specialized use can also be furnished. 


A unit of two 22” x 60” Mills driven by 
a single 250 HP motor through a right 
angle drive between the Mills 


Other F-B Production Units include 
Banbury Mixers, Plasticators, Bale Cut- 
ters, Tubing Machines, Refiners, Crackers, 
Calenders, Hose Machines, Hydraulic 
Presses and other rubber working equip- 


ment. If you have a processing problem 










j F-B engineers are available to assist in 
— selecting and installing the correct pro- 


This 28” x 84” Mill is the heaviest and duction units to suit specific needs. 


strongest mill ever built) in) America 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 





Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. — Branch Offices: New York, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Akron, Los Angeles 
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AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO., Distributors for AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO. 


~~ FOLUMRES- CHIO-CHICAGO-ST. LOUIS-NEW YORK 
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UNITED CARBON COMPAN 


KOSMOBILE 
DIRIEDENSED 








KOSMOBILE AND DIXIEDENSED ARE KNOWN 
AS THE ‘‘QUALITY TWINS’’ OF THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY. BY THEIR USE YOU MAY BE 
ASSURED THAT YOUR PRODUCTS ARE ABLY 


PREPARED FOR THE STRAIN OF TOMORROW. 
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SPEED ...Yes 
but above all UNIFORMITY 


Seep ... 1s the order of the day everywhere. But in the manufacturing of 
MT. VERNON fabrics it is an order which must be obeyed only where it does not 
interfere with or sacrifice the quality which has been associated with the MT. VERNON 
brand for more than half a century. For it is this high standard of quality and of 


uniformity in industrial fabrics for which the name MT. VERNON stands. 


40 WORTH STREET *« NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHICAGO - NEW ORLEANS - ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BOSTON - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 
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When the New Day Dawns 


Unless you have a WPB allotment you 
may miss that carload of GASTEX or 
PELLETEX that used to arrive so 
regularly at your siding. Our whole 
output, in greatly increased volume, 
is today serving you by serving. our 
country. Soldiers’ boots, truck, jeep 
and airplane tires, signal corps wire, 
motor mountings—and a thousand 
other items of war are rendering bet- 
ter service because the rubber or syn- 
thetic compound is re-enforced with 


GASTEX or PELLETEX. 


Men of vision are exploring now in 
research laboratories the new fields of 
usefulness for rubber and synthetic 
compounds to be developed after 
peace. In your post-war planning 
don’t overlook the enormous range of 
applications for which Gastex and 
Pelletex are well suited. Be ready 
when the great day comes. 


We invite your technical inquiries. 





HERRON BROS. & MEYER 


OHIO BLDG., AKRON, OHIO. 
GENERAL SALES AGENTS FOR 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON DIVISION a 


OF GENERAL PROPERTIES COMPANY, INC. 


(PELLETEX) 





PAMPA, TEXAS — GUYMON, OKLA. 


ERNEST JACOBY. & CO., Boston 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER, New York | 
THE C. P. HALL CO. OF CALIF., Los Angeles. 


DISTRICT SALES AGENTS 









HERRON & MEYER, Chicago 
H. M. ROYAL, INC., Trenton, N. J. 


ST. LAWRENCE CHEMICAL CO., LTD., Toronto - Montreal 
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SK an engineer on our new wooden 
ships where he most hates corro- 
sion, and he’ll whip back the two words, 
“propeller shaft.’” He knows lost time 
in drydock and expensive recondition- 
ing swiftly follow the formation of rust 
on that giant driving rod. 


Yet, until recently, the engineer of 


the wooden ship was resigned to pro- 
peller shaft corrosion. The reason: the 
shaft on such ships bears an extraordi- 
narily heavy voltage of electricity 


The Case of the Corroded Propeller Shaft 


Against this severe and ceaseless elec- 
trical attack, protective coatings of even 
the highest quality soon broke down. 

A coating company working with 
Thiokol* synthetic rubber had an idea. 
Could we, they asked, supply a brine- 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


“America’s First’ 





proof material having extremely high 
insulating properties —a powdery ma- 
terial which would fuse on metal and 
form a hard, resilient continuous film? 
It turned out we could. As applied by 
the coating company (name on request), 
that Thiokol material solved the case 
of the corroding propeller shaft, and is 
today helping to keep precious ships 
out of drydock and o” their Victory jobs. 
Thiokol Corporation, Trenton, N. J. 


*Thiokol Corporation, Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


OTHER THIOKOL CORPORATION PRODUCTS: "“THIOKOL” MOLDING POWDERS... .""THIOKOL”’ WATER DISPERSIONS FOR COATING 


MATERIALS... VWULCANIZING AGENTS... CHEMICALS AND PLASTICIZERS FOR SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 
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You Can 't Specify Ability 


When you place an order for a particular type 
of zine oxide, the most important part of your 
specification Is that which no specification could 
possibly contain—namely, tee ability of the pro- 


ducer to live up to tt. 


We have yet to meet a problem involving the 
use of zinc oxides which hasn't been solved to the 
consumer s complete satisfaction from the stand- 
point of both quality and uniformity. This 1s due 
to the fact that ST. JOE Lead-Free ZINC 
OXIDES are produced direct from ore by a 
patented electro-thermic process, which enables 
us to exercise a degree of product-control unat~ 


tainable by any other means of production. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





MADE BY THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF LEAD IN THE UNITED STATES 
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PICCOCIZER “30” 





The plasticizer for all Synthetics 
that provides quick incorporation, 
low temperature flexibility, good 
tensile strength, low heat-loss, re- 
sistance to abrasion, low plasticizer 


extraction and LOW COST. 


EXTENDER 600 


The ideal extender for Synthetics 


with desirable softening action. 
Thermoplastic nature provides bet- 
ter tack, makes compounds easier 
to manipulate. It builds resistance 


to flex-cracking. 








SILENE EF 


This is the new all-purpose white 
reinforcing pigment recently an- 
nounced. Finer in texture. Greatly 
improves resistance to abrasion. tear 
and flex-cracking. An outstanding 
aid to greater and better production 
from Synthetic compounds. 


Write, wire or phone us for work- 
ing samples and complete data. 


STANDARD 


AKRON SAVINGS AND LOAN BLDG. 


AKRON, OHIO 
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FOR UNIFORM SHEATH 


... Uniform from end-to-end and around the entire circumference 


Robertson Hose Lead Encasing Equipment 


is used by the majority of all leading 
makers of vulcanized rubber hose in the 
U.S. A. Press, operating valve, hy- 
draulic pump and lead melting pot . . . 
all are well-engineered, carefully built 
for steady production of uniform sheath. 


Strip-without tease — At left is 
the Robertson lead sheath strip- 
ping machine. auxiliary to quality 
production in many a plant. Its 
adjustable guide and_ splitting 





head can be quickly set to accom- 
modate any size sheath, round 
or oval... and eliminates chang- 
ing guide bushings for each size. 
"4 : For details of this or other Roberlson 


machines, write 


f 
“OT, } JOHN ROBERTSON COMPANY, INC. 
: 131 Water Street, Brooklyn, New York 


BERISUN 


Established 1858 — Designers and builders of Lead Encasing 

Machines and Hydraulic Equipment, Including Extrusion Presses, 

Hydraulic Pumps, Melting Furnaces and Kettles, Dies and Cores, 

Hydro-Pneumatic Accumulators, Lead Sheath Stripping Machines 
and Equipment for Special Uses 








FOR LOWER HEAT GENERATION IN ALL 
TIRE FORMULATIONS, CHANGE OVER TO 


Wl, 







THE EASIEST PROCESSING BLACK 


SAMPLES AVAILABLE FOR YOUR BUNA S COMPOUNDS 





ib 


ONE OF THESE GRADES IS YOUR BLACK: Continental ‘“AAA‘’— Low heat generating — ex- 


tremely easy processing * Continental ‘“AA‘’‘— Low heat generating — easy processing + Continental 


A— Medium heat generating — medium processing ¢ Continental D—Standard channel black. 


FOR HIGH CONDUCTIVITY— Continental R-20, R-30, R-40—a complete line of color blacks. 








CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 295 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. © SALES OFFICE: Peoples Bank Building, Akron, Ohio 





Sales Representatives: Ernest Jacoby & Co., Boston, M husetts . Marshall Dill, Los Angeles and San Francisco, California 
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VICTORY GARDENS and BLACK ROCK 4-BX 

















Housewives appreciate the 
products from the fastest, 
most efficient jar ring cut- 


ting machine ever built. 


It will pay you to consult 
BLACK ROCK, the world’s 
leading rubber cutting spe- 


cialists. 


BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


175 OSBORNE STREET 


Pacific Coast Representatives: 
Lombard Smith Co. 
2032 Santa Fe Ave. 


New York Office 
BRIDGEPORT & CONNECTICUT Los Angeles, Cal. 


305 Broadway 

























ABLAB-AS Baars 


HEVEATEX 


ATE: 


NORMAL :- 


CONCENTRATED -: PROCESSED 


Rubber Reserve permits promptly executed. 

All types of latex compounded to meet cus- 
tomer’s individual requirements. 

Aqueous dispersions of reclaimed rubber. 

Latex extenders. 

Substitutes for latex and for latex adhesives. 


Write us for further information, 
stating your specific problem. 


Os Oe 5 See an Oe er. ey ee Oe 


78 GOODYEAR AVE. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. . CHICAGO, ILL. 





he od 2 


AKRON, OHIO 
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(sra-rne) IMPROVES TACK 


The C.P. Hall Co. 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
AKRON, OHIO e 











LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @e CHICAGO, ILL. 


30 





CRYSTES 
Insoluble 


SULPHUR 


Crystex, an amorphous sulphur, improves 
the tack by preventing bin-cure and dryness 
which usually occur when a high percentage 
reclaim compound is used 







Crystex prevents bloom in uncured rubber 
stocks. It does not dissolve in rubber but 
will ‘‘stay put'’ at iemperatures usually pre- 
vailing during storage periods. Crystex is of 
outstanding value when employed in the 
manufacture of stocks to be used for repair 
materials, in retread stocks, valve-patch 
frictions, and other products. 








The characteristics of Crystex indicate that 
further uses may be found for this product in 
the rubber making industry 









OTHER RUBBERMAKERS' CHEMICALS 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 






9915‘, Pure 
Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 
100‘, Pure 





Carbon Tetrachloride, Carbon Bisulphide 
Caustic Soda, Sulphur Chloride 


Stanfies 


CremiCas 





sce 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
444 LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO. ILL. 
624 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
555 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
424 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON, OHIO 
NORTH PORTLAND, OREGON 

HOUSTON, TEXAS. APOPKA, FLORIDA 
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Pluma 
Skiving 
Machine 
Model L 







FOR SKIVING FABRIC 
OR CORD TIRE PATCHES 
AND RELINERS 


HE Pluma Skiving Machine--Model L_ is 
particularly adapted for skiving belting, rub- 
ber mats, etc., and all kinds of material used in 
the manufacture and reclaiming of Auto Tires. 


In Rubber Shoe Factories it is used to ad- 
vantage in skiving counters, also rubber soles 
and heels where a rolled edge is desired. 


This machine is equipped with a steel feed roll 
especially suited for this class of work, also with 
a power top presser roll having a double end 
bearing. It has an improved gear driven grinder, 
which eliminates belt troubles, where water is 
used on the knife head parts. These features, to- 
gether with a knife six inches in diameter, en- 
able the operator to skive a uniform wide bevel 
scarf. It can also be fitted for a narrow scarf if 
desired. A water device for wetting the knife 
when used for skiving rubber is also provided. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BRANCHES: 
38 Minot Avenue 
93 Centre Street 
500 So. Franklin Street 
407 East 8th Street 
145 Essex Street 
20 So. 4th Street 
19 Jennison Avenue 
525 Union Street 
922 No. Fourth Street 
901 Church Street 
110 Fifth Avenue 
221 No. 13th Street 
60 Commercial Street 
2200 Washington Avenue 
859 Mission Street 
71 Mechanic Street 


Auburn, Maine 
Brockton. Mass. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Harrisburg, Penna. 
Johnson City. New York 
Lynn, Mass. 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin 
Nashville, Tenn. 

New York, New York 
Philadelphia. Penna. 
Rochester. New York 
St. Louis. Missouri 
San Francisco. Calif. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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FROM TAYLOR’S NEW ANEROID MANOMETER 


Mr. Hg., alias Hydrar- \ 
gyrum, alias Mercury. 
Formerly present in flow 
and liquid level man- 
ometers but missing 
from Taylor's new 
Aneroid Manometer . . . 
and good riddance! ) 


Se 





T’S true! This new Taylor Manometer for flow and 

liquid level uses not one drop of precious mercury. 
What’s more, there’s no chance of theft or “blowing”’, 
no contamination of product, no cleaning. 


No stuffing box! No pivots! Differential pressure is meas- 
ured by a metal bellows and transmitted through a 
torque tube (see cutaway view below). With nothing 
to wear, nothing to oil, nothing to leak, maintenance 
is greatly reduced. 


This new Taylor Instrument solves the problem of 
using volatile and other hard-to-handle fluids. Already 
successfully at work in many plants producing syn- 
thetic rubber, high octane gasoline and explosives. It 
can help improve your production of any product re- 
quiring measurement or control of flow or liquid level. 


— 


A 





aul 
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|] NO MERCURY NO STUFFING BOX 











1. Stuffing Box Replaced by Torque Tube. No /ewk- 
age. No friction. No lubrication. 


2. No Internal Pivots—No Springs. No friction, lost 
motion, or wear. 

3. Faster Response, closely follows actual rate of flow, 
due to greatly reduced displacement. 

4. Adequate protection against over-ranging and re- 
versal of flow. 

5. Numerous Ranges Available .. . 0 ¢o 20, 50, 100 
or 200 inches of water. 0 to 300, 400, 500 inches on applt- 
cation. Intermediate ranges also available. 

Ask your Taylor Field Engineer! Call nearest Taylor 
officeorwrite Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. Instruments for indicating, 
recording, and controlling temperature, pressure, bumid- 
ity, flow, and liquid level. 
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%* % KEEP ON BUYING U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS % * 
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Many of the reports issued on synthetic rubber compounding refer 


to the use of Easy-Processing Channel Black. 


A highly sensitive and accurate test to distinguish between the three 
basic types of channel black—often called ‘‘Hard’’, ‘“Medium"’, 


and ‘‘Soft’’ (Easy Processing) is the Energy Rebound test. 


A Buna S tread compound, containing 45 parts of Channel Black, 


shows the following comparative results: 


ENERGY REBOUND 


Hard Medium Easy Processing 
Huber HX) (Huber TX) (Huber Wyex) 
50.7% 52.4% 54.6% 


WYEX BLACK continues as the standard of comparison for the 
Easy-Processing group. 


J. M. HUBER, Inc., New York City 


The Energy Rebound Test procedure is de- 
scribed on page 28 of the HUBER book 
460 West 34th St. “Evaluating Carbon Black”. 


Executive Offices: 
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PLASTICIZER 


for Oil Resistant Synthetic Rubbers \ 


(An AID YOUR | 
SPECIFICATION WORK © 


TARZAC 


plasticizes and smoothes permanently the oil resistant synthetic ‘ 
rubbers, giving high tensile and elongation. , 


: 
TARZAC ' 


extraction in solvents is small at room or elevated temperatures. a 


TARZAC p 


has low volatility at mixing temperatures—contributes to better i 
mill room working conditions. oa 


TARZAC : 


compounds have small volume change on heat aging. Pik 
TRY TARZAC TODAY & 

. | 
p—R. T. VANDERBILT (0., inc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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The Solubility of Sulphur in Butadiene- 


Styrene Copolymer 


Ira Williams’ 


HI solubility of sulphur in rubber has been studied 

sufficiently?! that the various phenomena con- 

nected with solubility are well known. Among the 
important factors are the available concentration of sul- 
phur at any temperature, the diffusion of sulphur in the 
rubber, blooming of both vulcanized and unyulcanized 
rubber and the effect of supersaturation? on the forma- 
tion of bloom. Similar studies have not been reported on 
the synthetic rubbers which are vulcanized with sulphur. 
The present paper deals with the solubility of sulphur in 
a butadiene-styrene copolymer. 

This work was conducted with a copolymer prepared 
from 75 parts of butadiene and 25 parts of styrene. The 
polymer contained about 6% of acetone extractable ma- 
terial consisting largely of phenyl naphthylamines and 
soap forming acids, particularly stearic acid. It was the 
general type proposed for large-scale production and char- 
acterized by lack of tack, nerviness, and. short break, 
especially when hot. 

The general method employed is that described in 
“Chemistry and Technology of Rubber’’* and later em- 
ploved in a modified form by Kemp.’ In general it con- 
sists in the observation with a low power microscope of 
known amounts of finely divided sulphur dispersed in rub- 
her when very slowly heated and cooled in a hot stage. 
The solubility temperature is taken as the temperature at 
which all the sulphur disappears. and the limit of super- 
saturation is determined by the temperature at which the 
sulphur reappears when the rubber is slowly cooled. 

It was found that the ordinary grade of rubber sul- 
phur, when milled into the polymer, could not be ob- 


served satisfactorily, This is due to the almost complete 








Director of research, J. M. Huber Corp., 4 WW 4th St.. New York, N.Y 
*Venable and Green, Jind. Eng. Chen 14. 31 ( + 1g res, I 
WorkLp, 68. 635 (1923): Kelly and Ayers hed Chem 
(1924); Loewen, Nantsel 4, 243 (1928); Morris, Jud ] Chem., 
584 (1932) 
Williams in “Chemistry and Technology of Rubber’ by Davis and Blake 
Reinhold) Publishing Corp... (1937) 
*Kemp, Malm, Winspear, and Stiratelli, Jad. Ena. Chem., 32, 1075 (194 


lack of attraction between the sulphur and the polymer 
After long periods of milling above the solution tempera- 
ture much of the sulphur remained undissolved. When 
small pieces of the polymer sulphur mixture were pressed 
between cover glasses to a thickness of one or two thou- 
sandths of an inch, the polymer in many cases pulled free 
from the sulphur particle and left a void extending from 
one glass surface to the other. If this action did not 
occur during the pressing operation, it occurred when 
heat was applied; the particle of sulphur remained either 
in the center of the void or clung loosely to one side of 
it. Under these conditions the sulphur could be heated 
to its melting point without dissolving in the polymer. If 
pressure is applied to the rubber just sufficient to prevent 
the polymer drawing away from the sulphur, the latter 
will dissolve and leave a void. Sufficient pressure will, 
of course, cause the polymer to fill the void as the sulphur 
dissolves. 

A master-batch method was finally employed for the 
incorporation of sulphur. One hundred parts of polymer 
and 15 parts of sulphur were well mixed at a temperature 
above the melting point of sulphur. The hot mixture was 
then passed between the rolls of a cold rubber mill to chill 
it and to cause the sulphur to separate through the rubber 
in extremely fine super-cooled droplets. Many of the 
droplets crystallize as such, while others migrate and form 
fine dendritic or trichiten masses through the polymer. 
These masses readily break up during the milling opera 
tion and form particles sufficiently fine that the polymer 
does not readily separate around them. 

This master-batch of sulphur was used to prepare poly- 
mer with various amounts of sulphur ranging from one 
gram in 100 grams of polymer to 10 grams in 100 grams 
of polymer. Pieces of each of these polymers the size of 
a pinhead were pressed thin between cover glasses, and the 
cover glasses and rubber were placed in the hotstage. The 
a coiled thermocouple 


cover glasses were supported by 
The heating current 


having the junction at the center. 
was adjusted so that the heating or cooling was at the 
rate of about 1° C. in five minutes near the critical tem- 
perature. .\ slow rate of temperature change must be 
maintained diffusion of sulphur 
through the polymer. The temperature at which the drop 


because of the = slow 


lets disappeared on heating and reappeared on cooling are 
shown in Table 1 and are represented in Figure 1] 

The droplets of supercooled sulphur, if undisturbed, 
may not crystallize for a considerable time, but if dis 
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Fiz. 1. Solubility and Limit of Supersaturation of Sulphur in Buna S 


ved or seeded, crystallization begins at once. In this 
action is the same as that described for rubber. 

The supercooled drops dissolve in the polymer and mi 
rate toward the approaching crystal which they serve to 
feed. The rate of crystal growth probably depends on 
the rate of solution and migration of the sulphur through 
the polvmer and is a measure of the ease of uniform dis- 
sulphur through the polymer. In the case of 
r, crystals will easily grow at the rate of one 
illimeter per minute. However in the butadiene-styrene 
Ivmer the crvstal growth is not more than 10% so 
rapid as in rubber. This is partly due to the lower concen 
dissolved sulphur in the polymer, but in most 
it is due to the low rate of migration of sulphur 
his last point is proved by the low 


natural rubbe 


of crystals of sulphur from a block of 
arison with the rate of extraction from 


Since the solubility and diffusivity of sulphur in buta 
iene-stvrene copolymer is lower than in rubber, it is more 
necessary. if uniform vulcanization is to be obtained, to 
a good dispersion of more finely divided sulphur 

the polvmet This is especially true of compounds 
containing large amounts of filler which retard the diffu 
of sulphur. This can be accomplished by the use of 


master-batches prepared above the melting point of sul 


ur dl cooled quickly 


= , AND Lin er SUPERSATURA 





Progress in Synthetic Textile Fibers’ 


R \PID advances in the development of synthetic fibers 
from thermoplastic resins and protein bases together 
with advar coating cotton, rayon, and fiberglass 


€s lif 


1 
solutions were reported last month. 


Vinvlidene chloride can be readily polymerized to form 
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long-linear-straight chain polymers, or by careful selection 
of copolymers and control of polymerization conditions, 
many different polymers can be formed. These resins 
range from a flexible, moderately soluble material, having 
a melting point of about 158° F. to a hard, tough thermo- 
plastic, with a softening point of 350° F. or more. The 
basic resin is odorless, tasteless, and a non-toxic powder. 
One of several methods of extrusion is the one of crystal 
orientation, which produces long continuous monofila- 
ments, tapes, bands, and other shapes. The oriented form 
is produced by extrusion, and the desired degree of crys- 
tallization may be brought about by heat treatment after 
or during stretching. This process produces monofilament 
varns of considerable toughness and tensile strength, abra- 
sion resistance, and chemical resistance to water, acids, 
alkalies and many organic solvents. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. took up the development 
of these yarns and give them the name ‘“Velon”. A pro- 
duction unit was set up at the \Worldbestos Plant in Pater- 
son, N. J., where monofilament varns 0.007-inch in diam- 
eter running from 10,000 to 12,000 yards to the pound 
are being made. Experiments for the extrusion of multi- 
filament varns are under way, and it 1s expected that yarns 
as fine as 100 denier can be produced eventually. One of 
the present uses for these yarns in is window screens. 
supposed to provide better vision due to their greater 
transparency. 

Late last vear the Vinyon department of American Vis- 
cose Corp.. besides Vinyon filament yarn, offered a new 
vinylite resin varn with considerable elastic properties 
known as “Vinvon EF.” It possesses many characteristics 
of rubber and opens an entirely new field of applications. 
For some purposes it has exhibited properties better than 
those of rubber in resistance to sunlight, tropical heat, 
and humidity and is not affected by body acids. 

The National Dairy Products Corp. has made remark- 
able progress with its trade-named product ‘“Aralac’. a 
casein fiber, offered in finenesses of approximately 50’s, 
60's, and 70's wool grades and in staple lengths from ™%- 
inch to six inches. Casein fiber is made by a wet spinning 
process, somewhat similar to viscose rayon. The yarn is 
not affected by organic solvents and is not thermoplastic 
helow charring temperatures. It withstands sulphuric acid 
carbonization as well as wool, but its alkali resistance at 
higher temperatures is somewhat lower. 

The process of coating cotton, rayon, and fiberglass 
yarns with infinitely fine coatings of plastic solutions to 
give added and almost unlimited strength, brightness or 
dullness, color, to make them completely waterproof and 
flame retarding, or resistant to mild acids, perspiration, 
oil, and grease, is an unusual development assuming con- 
siderable proportions and importance in the war effort. 
The invention of two Frenchmen, Roumazeilles and Gir- 
ard, it was introduced here in 1939. Improvements in the 
process in 1942 result in the production of these yarns five 
times as fast as on the original French machine. It is 
possible, by varying the number of coatings, to make a 
plastic-coated yarn as fine as 0.008-inch and up to 0.09- 
inch in diameter. It is possible to get thread of different 
shapes such as round, elliptical, triangular, or square. The 
yarns can be made stiff or soft or any graduation in be 
tween. They can be made transparent, translucent, or 
opaque, smooth or rough, by changing the plastic coating. 
\ *Plexon” wire yarn has been perfected which used non 
critical materials both in the support and in the coating. 
\n insect screen using coated cotton varn has been tested 
by the Bureau of Standards and found satisfactory. 


1/rom a paper by Herbert R. Mauersberger yresented before the A.S.T.M 
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Studies in Compounding Guayule Rubber—lIl ' 


ON-DERESINIFIED, commercial guayule rubber 
The 
physical properties of crude guayule rubber are 
Upon extraction of the resin, however, 


contains about 26° of a very tacky resin. 
extremely poor. 
the physical properties of the remaining rubber hydro- 
carbon improve greatly. This extraction is carried out 
commercially with methyl alcohol as solvent. About 20% 
of the resin is removed. Recently data* on the reactions 
occurring between the remaining resin and certain com- 
pounding ingredients during vulcanization have shown the 
Importance of a more complete and more efficient remoyal 
than hitherto practiced. 

For that purpose several solvents were tested in labo 
ratory extraction runs. The particular solvents tested 
were chosen for the following reasons: 

1. The solvent should be readily available and inex 
pensive. 

2. The solvent should dissolve only the resin and should 
permit its quick removal without harmiully affecting the 
rubber hydrocarbon, 

3. The solvent should be easy to recover for re-use. 


Extraction with Various Solvents 


Methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, acetone, 2-nitropropane, 
furfuraldehyde (commonly known as furfural), ethyl ace- 
tate, and nitromethane were tested. Ethyl acetate was 
‘ound to be unsuitable because it caused excessive swelling 
of the rubber, and nitromethane was discarded because it 
proved the least effective. 

The extractions were carried out in a standard Soxhlet 
apparatus. The crude guayule was first passed through 
rubber mill twice to obtain a thin sheet. All extractions 
were carried out at the boiling point of each solvent: ace- 
tone, 57° C.: methyl alcohol 65°) C.: ethyl alcohol, 
79 ©. 2-nitropropane 120° C.; and furfural, 162° C. 

These extractions were carried out from one hour to 
eight hours, and the loss of weight was determined quan- 
titatively at appropriate time intervals. The solvent con- 
tained in the samples was removed by keeping the sample 
ina vacuum dessicator containing a small amount of dry 
ice. The samples were considered dry if repeated weigh- 
ing and replacing under vacuum did not change their 
weight more than 0.0005-gram during a 12-hour period. 
The loss of weight was then assumed to represent. the 
resin removed from the rubber. Figure 1 shows the loss 
in weight of 100 grams of crude guavule for different sol- 
vents and ditferent time intervals. It can be seen that 
furfural is by far the most efficient solvent. .\cetone fol- 
lows furfural closely in its efficiency at longer time inter- 
vals. At short time intervals, as for example one hour of 
extraction, acetone considerably behind furfural. 
Eventually 2-nitropropane (after eight hours of extrac- 
tion) will reach acetone in its efficiency ; whereas ethyl—as 
well as methyl aleohol—are the least efficient in total ex- 
traction as well as rate of extraction. Both of these sol 
vents show a flattening of the extraction curve between 18 
and 20 grams of resin removed. 

Inasmuch as we are not familiar with the structure of 
the resin, the assumption is justified that methyl- and 
ethyl aleohol may be capable of dissolving part of the resin 


lags 


This paper is based largely on data taken from the Bachelor of Science 
thesis of William G. Louden, Department of Chemistry, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. (1943) 

* Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
lauser and le Beau, INpDia RUBBER WorLD, 106, 5, 447 (1942): 107, 6. 568 


Deresinification of Crude 
Guayule Rubber... . 


E. A. Hauser? and D. S. le Beau’ 


only. We are still unable to explain the maximum occur- 
ring at four hours of extraction in the ethyl alcohol extrac- 
tion curve. It should be pointed out, however, that these 
curves do not really represent the relative extraction 
powers of the different solvents on a comparative basis 
because the extraction temperatures varied with the respec- 
tive boiling points of the solvents. Qn the other hand 
seemingly even such extreme boiling point ditferences as 
100° C., occurring between furfural and acetone have little 
effect on the extraction power of the two solvents. 


Influence of Extraction Temperature 

As furfural was found to be superior to any other sol 
vent. it was decided to decrease the extraction tempera 
ture step by step to ascertain the optimum temperature 
range, particularly in view of the point that temperatures 
as high as the boiling point of furfural might seriously ai 
fect the properties of the rubber. For such study the Soxh 
let extraction apparatus is unsuitable. Therefore the ex 
tractions were carried out in a flask equipped with a stirrer 
and kept in a controlled thermostat set for the desired tem 
perature. Temperatures of 140° C., 75> C.. 50° C., and 
23-25 C. were investigated. 

Figure 2 shows that there is no advantage 1n using tur 
fural at its boiling temperature since the same results in 
extraction can be obtained at a temperature of 140° C. If 
extraction is carried out at 73 C.. the efficieney of furfural 
as solvent must still be considered superior to that of boil- 
ing acetone and, of course, to that of the rest of the sol- 
vents investigated. 

Figure 2 as well as Figure 1 shows clearly the great 
advantage of furfural as far as its rate of extraction is con 
cerned. One hour of extraction can be considered suff 
cient for the removal of the resin up to 22 grams (22° 
It should be noted here that temperatures below 73° ¢ 
not advisable for extraction purposes. It has been ob 
served that from 75° C. upward the furfural seems to 
exert some slight swelling action on the guavule rubber. 
This swelling will tend to facilitate the dissolution of the 
resin, in the solvent. 
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Influence of Time of Extraction 

To investigate the very first part of the time-extraction 
curves of Figures 1 and 2 in letail, experiments 
were conducted over a range of one hour and only at tem 
peratures of 90° C. and 730 C. 

Figure 3 shows that already within the first 20 minutes 
of extraction more than 21° of the resin has been re 
moved, and that from approximately 40 minutes on the 
amount of resin extracted does no longer change appre- 
ciably with time. Although at temperatures above 90 ( 
the rate of extraction might still be somewhat higher, it 
was feared that such high temperatures may cause a break- 
down of the rubber hydrocarbon. 

To prove this point about 500 grams of crude guayule 
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TIME IN HOURS 


Fig. 4. Effect of Time of Extraction on the Molecular 
Weight With Different Solvents 


were extracted in boiling furfural for one hour; the solvent 
remaining 1n 08 rubber was removed by steam distilla- 
tion, The rubber was then resheeted, an antioxidant was 
added ets and the rubber sheet dried in air. The 
dry sheet was then compounded on a warm mill (140° F.) 
iccording to the following standard formula: 


Since previous experiments on guayule rubber had 
shown the necessity of increased amounts of stearic acid, 
a second compound was prepared identical with the above. 
but containing four parts of stearic acid instead of one 
part. Two blank compounds of exactly the same formu- 
lation, but with the commercially deresinified guavule con- 
taining 6% resin, were also prepared. All compounds were 
vulcanized at 270° F. No change in the rate of cure could 
be observed between the two compounds prepared from 
furfural extracted guayule and the two compounds pre- 
commercially deresinified guayule. Table 1 
e physical properties of the four compounds 
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TIME IN MINUTES 


Grams of Guayule Resin Extracted 
with Furfural—Effect of Time of Extraction 
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Fig. 5. Effect of Time of Extraction With Different 
Solvents on Unsaturation 





TAE 
Solvent Tensile 
Compound Used for at Break % 
(Containing extraction Ibs. /in.* Elongatic: 

art stearic acid {| Furfural 3501 71¢ 

3 S ste id? 3000 660 

art stearic acid (| Comr nerciall 2350 791 

+ s stearic id < deresinified 3400 70 
( (methyl alcohol) 


Contrary to what might have been expected, it can be 
clearly seen that the temperature of extraction with fur- 
fural (162° C.), at least within the time limit investigated. 
has no ill effects on the rubber hydrocarbon. Furthermore 
the more complete removal of the resin which can be ob- 
tained by this method improves the physical properties. 
Tensiles are obtained with one part stearic acid which are 
by far superior to those obtained from the same compound 
prepared from commercially deresinified guayule. Also, the 
ultimate tensiles obtained with four parts stearic acid and 
furfural extracted guayule are superior to those obtained 
from the same compound prepared from commercially 
deresinified guayule. 


Influence of Antioxidant 
It should be pointed out here that guayule rubber seems 
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extremely sensitive to the influence of antioxidants. Com- 
mercially deresinified guayule, which has been used in the 
present and all previous investigations, contains antioxi- 
dant. Experiments on the purification of guayule rubber 
hy precipitation of the rubber hydrocarbon (from benzene 
solution) with ethyl alcohol have shown that the pure rub- 
ber hydrocarbon obtained in this way is extremely unstable 
and will revert to a soft flowing sticky mass if stored in 
contact with light and air. Thus it seems advisable to add 
an antioxidant as soon as the extraction of the resin is 
completed ; or if the antioxidant is insoluble in the solvent 
used for extraction, it might preferably be added before 
extraction is started. 


Effect of Extraction on the Molecular Weight 

To determine further the effect of the extraction on the 
rubber hydrocarbon, determinations of its molecular 
weight were carried out. .\lthough the determinations of 
the physical properties of guavule rubber extracted for 
one hour at the boiling point of furfural have indicated that 
no marked change in the rubber hydrocarbon could have 
occurred, it was considered advisable to expand this inves- 
tigation to longer times of extraction as well as to the 
different solvents used. 

The guayule rubber was extracted in a Soxhlet appa- 
ratus at the boiling temperatures of the various solvents. 
At certain time intervals of extraction samples were re- 
moved, dried to constant weight, and then dissolved in 
benzene. The solution was precipitated in ethyl alcohol, 
and the vacuum dried rubber redissolved in benzene. After 
the second alcohol precipitation benzene solutions of 
various concentrations were prepared for the determina- 
tion of the relative viscosities, and the modified Staudinger 
log 1) 
Real 
that guayule is subject to quick breakdown on the mill, 
and since all the samples tested had been passed through 
the mill twice to obtain a sample suitable for extraction, it 
seemed more appropriate to use Staudinger’s constant 
K = 1 x 10* rather than the one suggested by Kemp and 
Peters.* 

Figure + shows the influence of the time of extraction 
on the molecular weight for various solvents. Extraction 
with methyl alcohol up to two hours does not seem to 
atfect the molecular weight. From then on a steady de- 
crease in the molecular weight can be noticed until after 
eight hours of extraction it drops to 88% of its original 
value; whereas the amount of resin extracted after six 
hours does not amount to more than 17% and after eight 
hours to 18.50. The molecular weight of guayule rubber 
extracted with 2-nitropropane drops rapidly in the second 
hour of extraction to 73 of the original value and then 
does not change any more to all intents and purposes. 
This drop in the molecular weight occurs at a time of ex- 
traction when only slightly more than 16% of the resin 
has been extracted. The curve representing the progress 
of extraction with furfural shows a drop in the molecular 
weights of only 5% after one hour of extraction and 33% 
after eight hours. The latter is the lowest molecular 
weight recorded in this series. However after one hour of 
extraction with furfural 2367 of resin has been removed, 
and further extending of the extraction is unnecessary. 
The physical data of the compounds have shown that the 
9% drop in molecular weight does not have any serious 
effect on the tensile strength of the rubber. 

But it should be pointed out that the above determina- 
tions of the molecular weights may not represent the ac- 
tual molecular weights. As previously mentioned, there 


formula M =- - was applied. Since it had been shown 


*A. R. Kemp and H. Peters, Ind. Eng. Chem, 33, 1391 (1941). 


seems to be a portion of the resin which is insoluble in 
alcohol and therefore might still be present in the repre- 
cipitated rubber. Thus we may expect the molecular weight 
of pure guayule rubber to be somewhat higher than re- 
corded. 

A comparison of the molecular weights as determined 
for guavule with those of Hevea rubber, coupled with the 
fact that the tensile strength of pure gum stocks of Hevea 
and guayule are practically the same, seems to indicate 
that chain length of the polymer alone is not responsible 
for tensile strength. 

It must be kept in mind, however, that such molecular 
weight determinations and data represent the average dis- 
tribution of the various chain lengths present in the par- 
ticular rubber. It is quite possible that the guavule hydro- 
carbon, although having a certain amount of chains of 
possibly the same length as Hevea rubber, may possess an 
average distribution of chain size entirely different from 
that of hevea rubber. The work of Hauser and Brown? 
on the determination of the loss of unsaturation during 
vulcanization seems to point to the assumption that sul 
phur combination and the resultant comparatively small 
loss of unsaturation cannot be considered as the sole reac- 
tion occurring during vulcanization and the only one re- 
sponsible for the tremendous changes in the properties of 
the rubber during and aiter that period. It is conceivable 
that during vulcanization also certain physical changes may 
occur, which cannot be ascertained by chemical analysis. 
This would explain why the molecular weight of the polv- 
mer alone might not be held responsible—within certain 
limits—for the tensile properties of the vulcanized product 
obtained from it, provided, of course, that polymers are 
compared whose chemical and physical structure are essen 
tially the same. 

The decrease in the molecular weights during extrac- 
tion can be explained by a breakdown of the molecules 
because of the prolonged action of heat. The possibility 
of oxidation occurring during that period cannot be disre- 
garded completely. It will, however, be extremely diffi- 
cult to prove this point experimentally. 


Determination of Unsaturation 

Finally it was thought of interest to compare the iodine 
number of guayule rubber with that of Hevea and to ascer- 
tain, if possible, whether the extraction exerts any influ- 
ence on unsaturation. The method used for this purpose 
was discussed in detail by Hauser and Brown.* 

Figure 5 shows the effect of various solvents as well as 
the effect of the time of extraction on the unsaturation of 
guayule rubber. 

The initial rise in the unsaturation noticeable jor al) 
solvents except methyl alcohol can be explained by the 
removal of the greater part of the resin during the first 
hour of extraction. The assumption that part of the resin 
is insoluble in alcohol and hence not removed during puri 
fication seems justified. This point is further substantiated 
by the fact that the maximum unsaturation occurs in each 
case when the extraction curves (Figure 1) flatten off. 
Although prolonged extraction results ina great change in 
the molecular weight for most solvents investigated, it can 
be noticed that the unsaturation is hardly attected. 

The curve for the unsaturation of guayule rubber ex 
tracted with methyl alcohol records the smallest iodine 
numbers. This again can be explained with the assump 
tion that methyl alcohol dissolves only part of the resin. 

There remains the question if the resin itself might 
affect the unsaturation of guayule rubber at elevated tem- 

(Continued on page 44) 


Ibid., 30, 1291 (1938); 31, 1225 (1939) 





Variables and Suggested Modifications 
In Accelerated Light Aging 
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containing a protective wax were included for purposes of 
comparison. In the first test the samples were mounted 
vertically in both levels of the light aging unit. In the 
second test the samples were mounted at an angle of 18 
degrees to the vertical. In both tests the samples, at 10° 
elongation, were exposed to radiation from the bare “Sun- 
carbon are for 12 hours. All test procedures were 
in accordance with the methods described in Federal 
Specification ZZ-R-601a. 

The equalizing etfects of angular mounting of the spect- 
mens are shown by the results of tensile tests, Table 1. 
\Ithough angular exposures in both levels of the unit 
resulted in less variation in tensile properties of the mate- 
rial than with vertical exposures, the specimens exposed 
in the upper level were deteriorated to a greater extent 
with angular as well as vertical exposures. 
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Variations in Temperature and Light Intensity 
In Eveready X-1A Unit 

Meruop or Test. Since specimens angularly exposed 
in the upper level of the light aging unit were somewhat 
more severely aged than specimens similarly exposed in 
the lower level, quantitative tests were made to determine 
the variations in temperature and light intensity occurring 
at both rack levels. 

The differences in temperature were determined by 
measuring the ambient air temperature at both rack levels, 
and the interior and surface temperature of each of two 
Hevea rubber black hose cover specimens, angularly 
mounted and exposed to radiation from the bare “Sun- 
shine” carbon are. One specimen was mounted in the top 
rack, and the other specimen was symmetrically located in 
the bottom rack. In order to determine the interior tem- 
perature of the rubber, each specimen was prepared by seal- 
ing an iron-constantan thermocouple in the slit edge of a 
one-inch by six-inch sample of the material. The thermo- 
couple lead wires were conducted from the point of ex- 
posure, under the frame of the revolving rack and out 
through the opening at the bottom of the unit. The leads 
were wired through a six-point multiple switch to a poten- 
tiometer-type pyrometer. Temperature readings were 
taken every five minutes during a complete revolution of 
the rack. The surface temperature of the rubber and the 
ambient air temperature in the unit were measured by the 
use of thermocouples placed in direct contact with the 
exposed surface, and located 14-inch in front of the ex- 
posed surface of each specimen, respectively, 

Light intensity and cumulative light dosage in the unit 
were evaluated by simultaneous exposure of two actinom- 
eter cells, one cell located in the top rack and the other 
cell symmetrically located in the bottom rack. The cells 
were inclined at the proper rack angles for exposure to 
radiation from the bare “Sunshine” carbon are. Actinom- 
eter exposures were made for periods of exactly 15 min- 
utes, at 15-minute intervals during the two-hour revolu- 
tion of the rack. The exposed actinometer solutions were 
analyzed, using the procedures described in Federal Speci- 
fication ZZ-R-601a. 

In this test light intensity is expressed as milligrams of 
oxalic acid decomposed per square decimeter per minute 
based on 15 minutes’ exposure of the cell. The light in- 
tensity is not likely to be the same for each minute during 
the 15-minute period, owing to variations in the are, but 
the average is representative within reasonable limits. 

Light dosage for the 15-minute period is expressed on 
the basis of milligrams of oxalic acid decomposed per 
square decimeter for 15 minutes, or for 45 degrees of ro- 
tation of the exposure rack. Cumulative light dosage at 
any time is then the sum of the preceding 15-minute ex- 
posure values. 

Resutts oF Test. Changes in temperature occurring 
in the top and bottom rack levels of the unit are shown 
respectively on the graphs, Figure 3. Since it was not 
practicable to make temperature readings at less than five- 
minute intervals, the points plotted do not indicate ail 
instantaneous values. It is apparent that all temperature 
readings at the top rack level were higher than at the cor- 
responding position on the bottom rack. Furthermore, in 
comparing the rubber and ambient air temperatures for 
exposures made at the same rack level, it is apparent that 
the greatest differential occurs at the point of highest am- 
hient air temperature. The minimum temperatures of the 
rubber specimens and the ambient air were obtained under 
the water spray. 

The changes in light intensity at 15-minute intervals 
during the two-hour light aging cycle are shown on the 
graph, Figure 4. It is apparent that light intensity varied 
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Fig. 3. Temperature during Test 


in approximately the same degree in the top and bottom 
racks at the various positions in the cycle. Some of the 
variation occurring at either rack level may be due: 

(a) Ditferences in distance from the are te the actinom- 
eter cell due to intermittent change of location of the 
are between the two pairs of carbons. 

(b) Shielding of the carbon are by the vertical carbon 
holder guides. 

(c) Shielding of the carbon are by the formation of an 
overhanging lip on the upper carbon. 

The minimum light intensity occurred under the water 
spray. 

\ lower rate of oxalic acid decomposition under the 
spray may be due to: 

(a) Shielding of the exposed surface of the actinometer 
cell by the spray. 

(b) Shielding of the exposed surface of the actinometer 
cell due to condensation of moisture on the cell surface. 

(c) Lower rate of decomposition of the actinometer 
solution due to cooling of the solution by the spray. 

Decomposition of the actinometer solutions varied from 
7 to 2.1, depending upon the location of the cell in 
the evele. The decomposition of 7( was for the position 
of least light intensity. 

The graph, Figure 5, shows the cumulative light dosage 
at both rack levels throughout the two-hour light aging 
evele. In this test it appears that, at any point in the 
evele, the light dosage was higher in the bottom than in 
the top ack of the unit. However, since the variations in 
cumulative light dosage at the two rack levels are of the 
same order, it is apparent that light dosage can be equal- 
ized by elevating the position of the carbon are in the unit 
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Conclusions 
\nalvses of the conditions in the light aging exposure 
in) >that there 1 
fects between the two rack levels when the specimens are 
substantial [ 
he obtained by an- 
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degree ot 





ly However a 


light aging etfects can 





{ specimens on both racks 

ations in temperature, light intensity, and 
ulative light dosage throughout the two-hour period ot 
rotation of the angular specimen racks, and variations of 
r order occur at both rack levels. 

There is an appreciable ditference between the measured 





temperature of specimens symmetrically located in the top 

and bottom racks of the unit: the specimens on the top 
k are subjected to a higher aging temperature. 

In order to ob the maximum degree of correlation 

rht aging res for specimens angularly mounted on 


both racks, it appears necessary to maintain a uniform 


temperature in the unit 
Phe above conclusions are based on the results of tests 
specimens of the same thickness and surface character- 
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It appears that the test procedure should be standard- 
ized as to allowable maximum and minimum temperatures 
at both levels of the unit; thickness and surface condition 
of the specimens; and temperature, volume, and purity of 
the water spray. 

The authors wish to thank Lieutenant (jg) R. P. De- 
voluy and H. Nestlen for their advice, and J. Riseman 
for his assistance in carrying out this work. 





Chain Drive Advantages 


44 NEVER thought of that.” said a big user of power 

transmission equipment when it was pointed out to 
him that the cost of installing chain drive is often prac- 
tically nothing; whereas the cost of installing other types 
of drives is sometimes surprisingly high. Most high- 
grade chains can be installed by common labor without 
the use of any special equipment. 

So, believing that many others “never thought of that” 
and believing that they are unacquainted with some of the 
other important advantages of chain drives, the writer 
decided to sum up briefly the principal advantages offered 
by high-grade chains as compared with other types of 
drives. Here they are: 

Chains provide a positive and unvarying ratio. They 
make it possible to compute accurately the driven speed 
if the speed of the driver is known. Chain efficiency 1s 
high; in fact the efficiency is usually so close to 100% 
that the inefficiency is unimportant. The first cost of 
chain drive is moderate. In the final cost must be reck- 
oned the freedom from “dead” machine time, the favor- 
able effect on overhead “rental” due to the small require- 
ments for floor space in comparison with some other 
types, the simplicity of installation, and low maintenance. 
Chain drives have great strength and durability. Chain 
drives do not “wedge” or bind. Chain drives do not re- 
quire “wrapper pulley mountings.” 

Center distances as great as 15 feet for drives from 
electric motors are entirely practical as has been proved 
by numerous successful installations. When speeds are 
lower, center distances of 30 to 40 feet are not impos- 
sible, although the design of such drives naturally re- 
quires more care than when requirements are not so un- 
usual. 

Roller chains are symmetrical. They have no right or 
wrong side and are reversible. The use of one driving 
sprocket with three or four followers and two or three 
idlers for controlling the path of the chain is not unusual. 

The writer was recently informed of an instance where 


‘power was to be taken from a 1500 h.p. engine to two 


heavy line shafts driving rubber mills. The rubber mills 
were in place, the shafting was in place, and various forms 
of transmission were carefully considered by the engi- 
If a rope drive had been used, it would have 
meant remodeling the building, sacrificing valuable space 
for the tightener carriage and large sheaves. If gears had 
heen used, it would have been necessary on account of 
center distances to install a train of three gears, which 
would have been very noisy; the efficiency would have 
been poor, and the cost of the three gears would have 
heen more than for chain drive. Silent chain drives were 
installed, and they figured less in first cost than either 
the gear or the rope drive. The engineers decided that 
a belt drive was out of the question. This installation 
was made about 19 years ago and 1s still running success- 
fully with only natural repairs. 


neers. 
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Witcogum— New-Type Chemurgic Rubber 


ITCOGUM, a new type of chemurgic rubber, is a 

development of Witco Laboratories, a unit of 

Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. This new product, 
having successfully passed through months of experimental 
development, progressed into commercial production, and 
earned acceptance in the rubber industry, has a wide 
application as a replacement for rubber or reclaim in cer- 
tain products where maximum physical properties are not 
required. It cannot be used for automobile tires or sim- 
ilar products, but it can be used where a rubber-like mate- 
rial in the low tensile strength and low elongation range 
will suffice. 

Unlike Norepol, no critical materials or critical equip- 
ment enter into the manufacture of Witcogum. The vege- 
table oils used in the material are of the non-edible type, 
and the equipment necessary is entirely on the non-critical 
list. 

Witcogum is a resilient, dark colored, spongy material 
which may be processed on standard rubber mills and in- 
ternal mixers. Calendering, extruding, and vulcanization 
may be done in regular rubber equipment. 


Compounding Procedure 

All the necessary vulcanizing ingredients are contained 
in Witcogum, but it may be loaded and softened to meet 
requirements. The material contains accelerators of the 
guanidine and thiazole type and sufficient sulphur to give 
a cure in 30 minutes at 40 pounds steam or 10 minutes at 
60 pounds steam. If faster cures are desired, higher tem- 
peratures and the addition of more accelerators are sug- 
gested. Additional sulphur should not be used since it 
will cause bloom and blistering. 

Standard rubber pigments in moderate loadings may be 
used to raise the tensile strength, but higher loadings, 
especially of carbon black, will show increased tendency 
to crack when flexed sharply. Tensile strength as high 
as 450 pounds per square inch may be obtained and elonga- 
tion as high as 150%. 

An example of a typical compound and its properties 
is given below. Milling and tubing operations with this 
compound are shown in the illustrations. 

Witcogum 100 
Witcarb (precipitated calcium carbonate) 30 
Cure: 30 min, at 40 Ibs. steam 


or 10 min. at 60 Ibs. steam 


Tensile strength: 30% to 350 Ibs. per sq. 


Elongation: 140 te 150% 
Hardness (Shore) 60 to 65 
Tear resistance 45 to 50 Ibs. per inch 


Softeners such as fatty acids, soft coumarone-indene 
resins, and rosin may be added to increase tack, improve 
processing and molding and give a more homogeneous 
product. It is important that sufficient softener be added 
to the mix when \Witcogum is to be calendered on fabric. 
Antioxidants appear to have little effect on accelerated 
aging tests. 


Processing Procedure 


Mixing on mill or mixer should be done with cold water 
passing through the rolls. Witeogum should be passed 
through the mill several times until a smooth sheet is 
obtained and cut and blended thoroughly before pigment 
is added. Best results appear to be obtained by adding 
pigment first and softeners after the pigment is well mixed 
into the batch. 


C. S. Yoran' and W. I. Harber’ 


Calendering and extrusion may be used to prepare stock 
for molding. Calendering temperatures should be lower 
than rubber to avoid sticking. Extrusion with warm die 
and cool cylinder is recommended. 

Curing may be carried out in a press, dry heat or open 
steam. Mold lubricants of soluble wax type have proved 
of aid in removal from molds. Cured pieces are tender 
while hot and removal from molds must be done with 
care. 





Witcogum Mills Like Rubber 





Extruding Witcogum on Standard 
Rubber Equipment 


1 Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
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Physical Properties of Witcogum-Reclaim Blend 


Use with Reclaim 

\Ithough Witeogum is designed primarily for use alone, 

may also be blended with rubber, reclaim, or synthetic 
rubber to improve processing or to extend these elastom- 
ers. The use of Witeogum with reclaim to improve proc- 
essing is particularly interesting since it serves to softet 
and smooth out a bateh without increasing tackiness. The 
provement obtained more than compensates for the re- 
duction in tensile strength. 

The physical properties which result when Witeogum 
is used to extend reclaim are summarized in Table 1 and 


the accompanving chart 


Effect of Solvents and Chemicals 
7 f ts and chemicals on Witeogum is 


t 


The etfect of solven 

in general similar to their effect on rubber. Water and 
alcohol have no apparent effect. Petroleum solvents. aro 
matic solvents, acetone, and ester solvents cause swelling 


with consequent brittleness and Joss of strength. 


Conclusion 

\Witcogum is offered as a replacement for rubber and 
reclaim only in products which do not require high tensile 
elongation, abrasion resistance, or flex-cracking 
resistance. It is being used by manufacturers of extruded 
channels, foot comfort pads. hospital sheeting. brake lin- 
ings. jar rings. hose and tubing, wire insulation, stationer’s 
goods, mats and pads, gaskets, grommets, and = shims 
Its consumption for these and other products releases for 
more essential purposes rubber, reclaim, and synthetic 
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Compounding Guayule 
(Continued from page 39) 
perature. Therefore non-deresinified guayule was placed 
i and samples were removed at cer 
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tain time intervals, and the unsaturation determined. No 
change in unsaturation could be detected. The unsatura- 
tion of the extracted guayule resin corresponds to an 
iodine number of 117. That the iodine number does not 
change over a long period of extraction is not surprising. 

Two possibilities of breakdown of the rubber chains 
can be envisaged. The chain can either split close to the 
ends, leaving a long chain with one or two short residual 
chains, or it can split near the middle, resulting in two still 
comparatively long chains. In the former case the change 
in molecular weight determined should be small in com- 
parison to the latter. The change in unsaturation will be 
more pronounced in the former case. The experimental 
methods applied in this investigation unfortunately do not 
permit a statement if oxidation or simple thermal break- 
down of the chains is responsible for the drop in molecular 
weight recorded. 


Conclusion 

It has been shown that different solvents used in the 
extraction of the resin from crude guavule exhibit different 
time-temperature relations. 

(of all the solvents tested furfural has proved to be the 
most efficient solvent for its speed and amount of resin 
extracted. It does not affect adversely the properties of 
the hydrocarbon. 





Getting the Most from Exhaust Steam 
VERY effort should be made to utilize exhaust steam 
rather than allow it to go to waste. [Exhaust steam 

contains nearly as much heat as high pressure steam: 
therefore it is nearly as valuable. In the event that there 
is not enough exhaust steam for one’s purpose, it 1s 
usually a simple matter to secure the desired result at all 
times by means of supplementary heat and properly ar- 
ranged regulating devices. 

The accompanying sketch shows an inexpensive piping 
arrangement and regulator hook-up for economically 
maintaining uniform water temperature. When the sup- 
ply of exhaust steam is ample. the high-pressure steam 
control valve remains closed, and live steam is not used. 
However, as soon as there is the slightest decrease in 
water temperature, the temperature regulator automatically 
opens the steam valve and admits live steam to the heater 
along with the exhaust. Then as soon as normal tem- 
perature is reached, the steam valve automatically closes. 
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The Plasticization of Buna 


Harro Hagen 


HIE usefulness of natural rubber for special purposes 

is due to its plastic behavior as raw material and its 

elastic properties as working material. By contrast, 
buna is not thermoplastic as a raw material and less easily 
masticated. Buna carbon black vulcanizates are similar 
in quality to those of natural rubber so that the Buna prob- 
lem was not so much one of quality as of processing. 
Compared with natural rubber the processing of buna had 
several disadvantages in regard to plasticity, adhesiveness, 
extradurability., union of plies, in solubility, and the manu- 
facture of dipped goods so that the capacity of the ma- 
chines was lower than with natural rubber, and a higher 
percentage of waste had to be taken into account. 

Up to about a year ago it was attempted to overcome 
the difficulty of achieving the necessary degree of plasticity 
in buna mixes, by mastication or by the addition of large 
amounts of softener. The prolonged milling necessary was 
expensive and vielded a certain measure of success only 
when technically perfect modern mills were used, as buna 
is relatively hard to mill. The softeners did indeed help to 
facilitate processing, but at the cost of some deterioration 
in quality, for the softener, being a foreign body, when 
used in large amounts, had an injurious effect on high- 
grade finished goods. 

Since that time oxidative thermal softening of buna has 
come to the fore, a process which has also been called 
“degradation”, a not too happily chosen term which sug- 
vests a technical deterioration in quality. Properly speak- 
ing, there is such a loss in quality, just as in the case of 
natural rubber there is a not inconsiderable deterioration 
in quality when the latex is converted to dry rubber. a 
deterioration made still more extensive by mastication. 
Thus while it is possible under laboratory conditions to 
obtain a tread compound with tensile of 300-350 kg. /sq.cm. 
(4267-5000 Ibs./in.27) from natural rubber and a latex 
compound with tensile of 450-500 kg./sq.cm. (6430-7140 
Ibs./in.?), the values obtainable with milled natural rubber 
in mechanical compounds are considerably lower. Despite 
this one would not wish, except in the rarest instances, to 
dispense with the milling of natural rubber since its proc- 
essibility depends on the plasticization connected with mas- 
tication. 

Thermal softening of Buna S corresponds to the mas- 
tication of natural rubber. It has been possible to produce 
treads of non-softened Buna S$ with tensile of 300 to 320 
kg./sq.em. (4267-4550 Ibs./in.27)) from) compounds pre- 
pared in the laboratory, but these results cannot be ob- 
tained on factory mills because of the poor distribution of 
fillers. With thermal softening, the tensile obtainable for 
tread compounds made on laboratory mills would, to be 
sure, be somewhat lower, 280-290 ke./sq.cm. ( 3980-4150 
Ibs./in.2). In. mechanical compounds the improved dis- 
tribution of fillers, as compared with non-softened Buna S, 
would cause an increase in tensile. 

Oxidative softening is justified not only from a process- 
ing and technical point of view, but essentially because of 
the improvement it produces in the finished product—pro- 
vided, of course, that the degree of softening is suited to 
the intended application and that the optimum formula has 
been worked out. It would therefore be better to replace 
the derogatory word “degradation” by “oxidation” or 
“thermal softening.” 


As 





I ity: article, although published more than four years ago 
in Germany, is one of the best available that will give an 
insight into the technology of using Buna S as it was known 
in amen at that time. It is felt that the complete translation 
presented here, including the graphs and tables, might be of 
considerable value to rubber technologists of this country in 
their efforts to find the most suitable methods for processing 
the similar, but not identical GR-S or American Buna S. It is 
also planned to have translations of other articles published in 
Germany during 1940 and 1941 on German Buna S appear 
in INDIA RUBBER WORLD in the near future. 

EDITOR'S NOTE. 





Advantages and Disadvantages of Oxidative Softening 


As compared with the non-softened material, thermally 
treated Buna S has a number of advantages and disadvan- 
tages which will first be enumerated and then discussed. 
It is obvious that change depends on the degree of soften 
ing and equally so that a Buna S that has been softened 
too much, like natural rubber that has been overmilled, 
has slight value in rubber manufacture. 

The chief disadvantages of thermal softening are: 

There is a decrease in the elasticity of the vulcanizate 
which can only with difficulty be corrected by compound- 
ing when softening has been carried to an advanced stage. 
and the working power of the vulcanizates declines. Buna 
S is not so readily vuleanizable and thus requires a higher 
percentage of sulphur and accelerator, and when this per- 
centage is not carefully adjusted, aging, heat resistance, 
and fatigue suffer. Greater care is therefore required in 
working out formulae. 

The advantages of thermal softening are: 

The power required for mixing, the mixing time, and 
the size of the pieces are on the same level as in the case 
of natural rubber. The capacity of the mills, therefore, 
remains practically the same when buna instead of natural 
rubber is employed so that thermal softening reduces the 
cost of milling as compared with that for untreated buna. 
The distribution of fillers is improved so that mixing is 
more complete. and there is less waste. The mixes can 
he more easily fashioned, and extrusion especially is fa- 
cilitated. The tackiness of the compound is raised but 
sull remains below that of natural rubber. Softening 
makes shearing in the cable industry possible. \Where 
thermal softening eliminates the need of large amounts of 
softeners (plasticizers), there is an improvement in 
quality. 

With a more advanced degree of softening, the knead- 
ing machines can be used; kneaded compounds are very 
often considerably more favorable than milled compounds 
in regard to the final physical test values, but more espe- 
cially in regard to facility of extruding and calendering. 

The preparation of benzene solutions is facilitated be- 
cause without thermal softening adequate solubility can 
only be obtained after very prolonged mastication. The 
viscosity of the solutions is lower; so higher concentra 
tions can be used. 

Process of Oxidative Softening 

Softening is brought about by heating buna in the pres- 
ence of oxygen or air. The degree of softening is very 
materially influenced by the variables: temperature, time. 


1 Translated from Aautschuk, Nov., 1938, py 
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Fig. 1. Plasticity and Viscosity of 4% Benzol Solution Variation 
with Softening Time 
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air pressure, and rate of revolution (turning over) of 
the pieces of rubber. With the aid of catalyzers that have 
not yet been put on the market, the rate of softening can 
be increased or the temperature reduced, 

Relatively little is as yet known about the chemical proc- 
ess in ( Buna ) rubber during thermal softening. It is 
certain that it requires oxygen; no softening takes place 
in steam or nitrogen. At the same time a part of the 
phenyl-8-naphthylamine is sufficient to give the vulcan- 
izate adequate protection against aging, and additional 
amounts of phenyl-8-naphthylamine should be added to 
the mix only when it is to be subjected to especially severe 
demands. Accompanying the softening process, a harden- 
ing of the buna takes place: if the buna is heated in the 
absence of air, it slowly becomes harder, that is, it cyclizes, 
forms nets or yulcanizes without the addition of sulphur. 
This secondary reaction therefore is opposed to the oxi- 
dative softening. Its rate increases with the temperature ; 
hence the softening process should be carried out over 
short periods and at low temperatures. 


Methods of Measuring 

For the purposes of the present investigation three prin- 
ciples of determining plasticity were available. The de- 
termination of the viscosity of low-per cent. solutions ran 
against difficulties because only a small softening interval 
is sufficiently soluble. (Figure 1.) Measuring by the 
extrusion method after the Marzetti principle does not 
define the material exactly; the chief error lies in the 
sliding capacity against the walls of the nozzles and of the 
nozzle opening. This value is not constant for identical 
degrees of plasticity. Therefore compression between 
platens with parallel faces, and subsequent recovery were 
measured according to the Deto (deformation method ) 
method developed by the Continental Caoutchouc 
G.m.b.H., which is the most satisfactory method and more 
completely discussed elsewhere. 

Brietly, in this method evlindrical test pieces 10 milli- 
meters high and 10 millimeters in diameter are com- 
pressed to four millimeters in 30 seconds at a measuring 
temperature of 80°. The force in grams, required to do 
this, is the Defo hardness and is a measure for plasticity, 
which drops when the Deto hardness increases. After 
a release period of 30 seconds the height of the recovery 
in 1/100 millimeter is measured and shown in percent- 
age of the original height of 10 millimeters. For exam- 
ple: 1500—70 indicates: to compress the test piece to 
four millimeters in 30 seconds requires 1500 grams. In 
the next 30 seconds of release the test piece recovers by 
three millimeters to seven millimeters. Materials thus 
considered to be without elastic portion thus have an 
“elastic portion” of 40°7, according to the definition. 

This method of measuring has now come into practical 
use, and about four degrees of plasticity are used: 





Non-softened Buna S, about : .... Defo 7000 
Slightly softened Buna S for highly elastic qualities like 
carca sph. aes pons Deto 2000-3000 
Medium soft, for abrasion-resistant qualities like treads, 
nvever belts, etc ¥ er ......+.Defo 600-1200 
Very soft, for mechanical rubber goods, hard rubber, etc 
Detfo 300. 600 


Plasticization of Buna by Thermal Softening 

\t present softening is carried out chiefly in double- 
jacketed vuleanizers, under pressure. The influence of 
the variables: time, temperature, pressure, and revolution 
of the material during softening will now be discussed. 

\When Buna S is treated by this method, the plasticity 
changes with the softening time as shown in Figure 1. 

\t first the Deio hardness drops very rapidly while 
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plasticity increases proportionately. At the same time the 
viscosity of a 4% benzol solution decreases. Aiter a mini- 
mum is reached, the Defo-hardness and viscosity again 
increase. We shall call this minimum the resinification 
point because the products resulting with continued ther- 
mal treatment lose a very considerable part of their adhe- 
siveness and, when the heating periods are long, produce 
hard, brittle. translucent substances which are no longer 
soluble in organic solvents. 

Evidently, then, oxidative softening is succeeded by a 
resinification or cyclization reaction which becomes pre- 
dominant beyond the resinification point. In this connec- 
tion it is not certain whether the previously mentioned 
hardening reaction before the resinification point is de- 
pendent on the same process as it is after the resinification 
sets in. 

The plasticity of raw rubber or of a compound is de- 
fined by the ratio of the plastic to the elastic portion. 
Therefore if the elastic portion is plotted instead of the 
softening time (Figure 2) the internal processes become 
clearer. Then the resinification point appears as an abrupt 
point (Figure 2). When heating is continued beyond the 
resinification point, it is mainly the elastic portion of the 
plasticity which increases, and the extrusion and calen- 
dering qualities of the rubber deteriorate markedly. In 
thermal softening care must be taken never to reach this 
point. 

Figure 3 shows how temperature affects the rate of 
softening ; the latter increases with the temperature ; when 
the time is prolonged, plasticity ditferences are somewhat 
equalized: the danger of cyclization increases with the 
temperature: at lower temperatures the material shows 
greater uniformity, but elevated temperatures and shori 
heating periods must always lead to a mixture of various 
degrees of softening. For the sake of quality the most 
uniform degree of softening possible is required. There- 
fore it is best, 1f possible, not to select softening periods 
under 30 minutes. for otherwise the steep part of the 
curve would have to be entered. For this reason and be- 
cause of the danger of evclization the lowest possible tem- 
peratures will in practice be selected, especially when 
larger amounts of buna have to be treated at one time. -\ 
longer softening period, moreover, gives better assurance 
of a constant temperature throughout the entire material. 

On the other hand the softening temperature must not 
he too low; as the 115 degree curve in Figure 3 clearly 
shows, the optimum possible plasticity cannot be obtained 
at this temperature because even before the point of 
degradation, the evelization reaction has already canceled 
a part of the possible plasticization again so that the resin- 
ification point is moved to low plasticities. Independently 
of the softening temperature, however, practically identical 
products are developed before the resinification point, 
which is easily recognized when the Defo hardness is 
plotted against the elastic portion, as in Figure 4. 

All the measuring points lie on the same curve; that is. 
the same softening conditions are passed through. The 
danger of resinification at excessive temperatures once 
more becomes apparent. 

If the requirement is admitted that the softening period 
should not exceed 30 minutes, then no further advantages 
can be obtained by an increase in temperature beyond a 
definite temperature. Figure 5 shows the results of 
softening at various temperatures. It is clear that the 
highest degree of softening is reached at 150 degrees, and 
further increases in temperature can only increase the 
danger of evelization. 

The effect of pressure and revolution of the material 
during softening at constant temperature in a small vessel 
is demonstrated by the curve in Figure 6. Lower Deto 
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Fig. 4. Softening Conditions at Various Softening Temperatures 
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Fig. 5. Thermal Softening at Various Temperatures 
with a Heating Period of 30 Minutes 
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Fig. 6. Effect of Air Pressure and Turning Over 
of Material on Thermal Softening 
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numbers are an air pressure of three at- 
mospheres than without While the effect of 
revolution is less marked, still by omitting the process the 
danger of resinification is increased. .\bove 180 nunutes 
] revolution begin to mount 


obtainable with 


pressure. 


both of the curves without 
again: that is, the resinification point has been exceeded. 
Therefore it should be attempted to make the fullest pos- 
sible use of the favorable effect of air pressure and active 
revolution. 

That no really different products are developed here 
either, is verified by the curve of Figure 7 in which the 
elastic portion is plotted against the plastic portion. Apart 
from the usual variations, all points are found to lie in one 
curve. Thus independent of air pressure and circulation, 
Buna S 
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passes through the same plasticity conditions. 
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Fig. 8. Comparison of the Softening Rate of Buna S Band and Crumb 
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Here it is interesting to compare the softening of Buna 
S crumb, the form in which it has hitherto been deliv- 
ered, with Buna S sheet, as it will be supplied in future. 
The form of buna depends on the method of precipitation 
and drying and has nothing to do with polymerization. 
The conversion from crumb to sheet brings with it a num- 
her of advantages. Because of the method of prepara- 
tion, crumbs are not of uniform size, but consist of small 
and large flakes. which render homogeneous softening 
difficult since thorough oxidation of larger particles nat- 
urally takes longer than that of smaller ones. Further- 
more crumbs stored for some time become caked and 
must be broken up again before the softening process. 
Qn the other hand the sheet, lightly dusted with talcum, 
can be easily unrolled again at any time and can be soft- 
ened uniformly in lavers of the same height. For uni- 
form softening the cruml must be piled on racks to uni- 
form height, but in the factory this piling is very difficult 
to achieve. .\gain, the sheet is porous and holds air: 
hence uniform softening throughout its entire thickness 
can be counted on. Tf the softening rate of sheet and 
crumb are compared (Figure &), crumb is found to soften 
somewhat more rapidly, probably because of its large 
but not defined—active surface. But uniformity in soft 
ening seems to be more important than speed so that for 
practical purposes sheet must get the preference. 

If the plasticity of masticated Buna S 1s compared with 
that of thermally softened Buna S, it is found that the 
mastication periods and amounts of Buna treated are much 
less favorable, and the operation therefore more expen- 
sive, than is the case with thermal treatment, as Figure 9 
shows. .\t the same time the amount of softened material 
depends on the size of the vessel. In the mastication test 
1500 grams were masticated on the laboratory mull with 
rolls set together as closely as possible. Ii mastication 
were carried out on a factory scale on factory mills, the 
mastication curve would be still flatter. In any case it is 
interesting to note that very prolonged mastication results 
in somewhat different products than are obtained with 
thermal treatment. .\s Figure 10 shows, the elastic por 
tions, and hence the extrusion and calendering qualities of 
the masticated material, are better than for material ther- 
mally softened to the same degree of plasticity. 

It has not vet been found possible, either by means of 
additional ingredients or by changes in temperature and 
pressure, to move the softening curve of pure Buna S over 
substantially to the right, that 1s, to achieve low elastic 
portions with the same degree of plasticity. Therefore 
the procedure occasionally is to masticate first and to fol- 
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low this process up by thermal softening, when the rela- 
tively pronounced milling qualities of the untreated Buna 
S and the accompanying reduction in the elastic portion, 
which is also retained in the succeeding thermal treatment, 
are exploited. 

When certain catalyzers are added in the proportion of 
about 1-20¢, by rolling them on or by spraying on both 
sides of Buna S sheet, the softening rate can be substan- 
tially increased, as Figure 11 shows for two softening 
temperatures. As the original requirement of uniform 
softening of buna (Figure 3) would call for treatment in 
the steep zones in this case and hence softening periods of 
less than 30 minutes. which would be inadvisable, ac- 
celeration of time cannot in practice be achieved by means 
of the catalyzers, but a reduction in temperature can be 
obtained, which may be of importance for power consump- 
tion in the future when large amounts of Buna S are 
in use. 

As far as present knowledge indicates, the products 
obtained differ in no respect from Buna S softened by 
thermal means only. 

There are also catalyzers which permit softening even 
at room temperature, but the question of price and certain 
other considerations are against their use. It is to be 
hoped that future developments will lead to the discovery 
of catalyzers which are active at moderate temperatures 
and permit oxidative softening on hot rolls or in hot 
kneading machines so that mastication and mixing can be 
carried out as a single operation. 

The storing qualities of thermally softened Buna in the 
european climate, and as measured by the plasticity, are 
adequate. As is the case with milled natural rubber. 
there is in the first few days a slight recovery which, with 
prolonged storage, tends asymtotically toward a_ final 
value. Simultaneously the solubility declines. and the vis- 
cosity of the solutions increases. .\t elevated storage tem- 
peratures, there is danger of a more marked internal 
evelization, that is, hardening with measurable increase of 
the Defo hardness, especially of the elastic portion, and 
eventual complete insolubility. Thermally softened Buna S 
that has become insoluble in storage can generally he easily 
rendered soluble again by brief mastication. 


Industrial Properties of Thermally Softened Buna S 
The physical properties of the vulcanizates change as 
the degree of softening is raised: this is seen in its most 
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exaggerated form on unfilled, transparent mixes. ( Figure 
12.) The decline in tensile strength, loading, elasticity, 
and hardness, as the degree of softening increases, 1s due 
to the decline in vulcanizability. .\s the permanent elon- 
vation indicates, the untreated Buna S is overheated, and 
the curves once more prove that the vulcanizing agents 
must be suited to the degree of softening. 

In the present academic formula even careful adjust 
ment of sulphur-accelerator will result in marked im- 
provement of tensile and elasticity under certain condi- 
tions only. In the case of lightly filled mixes, of course, 
extreme softening can be dispensed with. On the other 
hand the effect of softening on the usual Buna-carbon- 
black mixes is not so marked. The same conditions will 
therefore be demonstrated on a tread. (See Figure 13.) 

The composition of the mix has in this case also been 
kept constant. Here too we recognize the decreased vul- 
canizing facility (vulcanizability ) by the rise in the per- 
manent elongation and the decrease of the load. The 
drop in load is also due to the improved distribution 01 
the carbon black, especially in the low plasticity zone 
(where little softening has taken place). The improved 
carbon dispersion is responsible for the increase in tensile 
at a low degree of softening; whereas the sharp drop in 
tensile with a high degree of softening is partly due to 
undercuring and can to some extent be corrected again by 
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higher doses of vulcanizing ingredients, and the same 1s 
true in order to correct the decrease in elasticity. Below 
a Defo hardness of 600, subsequent forcing up of values 
is usually no longer possible, just as in natural rubber 
that has been milled to death. However it is just possible 
to obtain tensiles of 150 kg./sq.cm. (2150 Ibs. /in.*). 

Figure 13 also makes it clear why highly elastic quali- 
ties with a low degree of softening are acceptable. It 1s 
not until Defo hardness falls below 2500-3000 that there 
is a noticeable loss in elasticity. In the case of tread com- 
pounds a slight decline can be tolerated, and consequently 
the softening process can be continued. 

Thus when softened Buna S is used, the formula must 
be adapted to the degree of softening, especially the 
amount of sulphur and accelerator. No softener was added 
to the two unsoftened compounds as shown in Table 1. 
The changes in quality were still more marked in the 
case of a compound with high softener content. Thermal 
plasticization permits, or necessitates, as the case may be. 
a decrease in the amount of softener used, and so the 
formulas become increasingly more like those usual for 
natural rubber as the table for a convever belt compound 


shows. 


Not Softened Sottened 
Rubber 100 0 100.0 100.0 
Carbon Black 42 0 42.0 42 0 
Stearic Acid 20 > 0 20 
Ozokerite 1.5 
Sulphur 3 2 
Vulkacit AZ a ie 0 
Cumar Resin 
Colophony 
Kautschol 
Mineral Oil 
Zinc Stearate 0 
Test Results 
Tensile, kg cm?, (lbs. in? 
Elongation, © 480 
Elasticity, 44 $5 30 


Shore Hardness 3 70 70 


NNN TS 


200; 2850 2501 3560 280) 3990 


As in the present example, an improvement in quality 
can be achieved by softening, if the proper degree of 
softening is selected, while at the same time the time for 
mixing drops and larger volumes can be handled on the 
mill. In practice, however, it will not be possible to dis- 
pense with softeners altogether, even in the above com- 
pound, and even when the Buna S is considerably soft- 
ened. For the higher elastic portion, as compared with 
natural rubber, still continues to be responsible for inade- 
quate extrudability. To clarify this, a masticated natural 
rubber is compared with a thermally softened Buna S. 

Figure 14 shows the difference in the plasticity con- 
ditions of softened Buna S and natural rubber at 20 
and 80°, and with very low Defo values. With the same 
plasticity, rubber has a lower elastic portion and thus 
shows less tendency to shrink; that is, it is more easily 
and smoothly extruded and calendered. To obtain the 
same plasticity conditions as in natural rubber, the addi- 
tion of substances to improve extrusion, as wool fat, wool 
wax, low polymer numbers buna, softener oil, ete... can 
hardly be avoided. 

The undesirable loss in elasticity caused by thermal 
softening can in part be compensated by stiffer vulean- 
izates. This is all the more necessary since the elasticity 
of a compound that has not been thoroughly vulcanized 
changes unfavorably with the temperature. Thus the 
decline in elasticity in Figure 13 would be still more abrupt 
if the elasticity had been measured at the high tempera- 
tures found in tires. 

Figure 15 shows that in the case of untreated Buna S, 
the rebound elasticity, as measured with the Schol pen- 
dulum hammer, rises slightly with the temperature. On 
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Fig. 13. Change in the Physical Values with Increased Softening: 
Tread Quality 


the other hand the elasticity of very soft Buna S drops 
with the temperature when there is undercuring. The 
elasticity does not remain constant with increasing tem- 
perature until cure is complete. In the example in Fig- 
ure 15 varying degrees of vulcanization are produced by 
means of the sulphur dose; because ot the other proper- 
ties of vulcanizates as aging, fatigue. etc., this is not per- 
missible in practice to the same degree, but the dependence 
of the working capacity on the degree of vulcanization is 
more convincingly proved than if changes in accelerator 
had been carried out. The composition of the compound, 
especially the amount of accelerator, has thus been kept 
constant, except for the sulphur content. The curves 
show particularly clearly that the elasticity measurement 
at 20° does not adequately reflect the actual changes in 
quality that are present. Thus in order to determine 
working capacity, measurements should take place at 
about 70°. 

Furthermore it becomes clear that an adequate degree 
of vulcanization is necessary, especially to improve the 
working capacity (strength). Hence accelerator doses 
must be selected which are sufficiently reliable in the early 
stages of vulcanization, but at the same time insure as 
thorough and rapid a cure as possible. In a large number 
of tests the accelerator, Vulkacit AZ, has consistently 
proved to be the most suitable for this purpose. At the 
same time the amount of sulphur is increased as com- 
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pared with non-softened Buna S, but this increase must be 
made with care because of the aging properties, especially 
resistance to aging in heat, which will be illustrated on a 
tread compound. 

Industrial tread compounds of non-treated, and of very 
soft thermally treated Buna S, practically free from soft- 
eners, were aged. The formulae only differed with re- 
gard to the sulphur content, which was 1% for the non- 


softened and 1.5% for softened Buna (Table 2). 


Taste 2. Buna S AGING 


Aging Not 1% Very 2% 
Days Softened Sulphur Soft Sulphur 

F DB EH F D B EH 
0 . 225(3200) 690 38(540) 54 65 203(2900) 670 52 50 68 
Geer 70°C. 
8 230(3280) 540 74(1055) 56 72 210(3000) 475 106(1515) 54 77 
16 236(3380) 525 86(1225) 57 758 204(2900) 420 121(1725) 53 78 
32 228(3250) 510 99(1410) 56 76 180(2560) 300 141(2010) 54 79 
Bierer-Davis 
Bomb 60° C. 
8 . 227(3240) 675 54(770) 54 72 198(2820) 570 81(1155) 52 73 
16 225(3210) 640 61(870) 55 75 196(2795) 540 90(1280) 51 76 
32 211(3010) 640 67(955) 56 76 180(2560) 500 105(1495) 53 78 
F Tensile, kgs. /cm.?, (Ibs. /in.?). 


D = Elongation, %. 

B = Modulus, kgs./cm.?, (Ibs./in.?). 
E = Rebound elasticity, “. 

H = Shore hardness. 
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Fig. 15. Dependency of the Temperature Coefficient of Elasticity on 
the Degree of Vulcanization 


In the case of the softened material the after-cure, that 
is, the increase in load and hardness, deteriorated espe- 
cially at 70° Geer, for which the excessive increase in the 
amount of sulphur must be held chiefly responsible. For 
if a less steep increase in sulphur content is selected, and 
at the same time the accelerator content is increased, aging 
can be brought back to practically the original level, as 
Table 3 shows. 


TABLE 3. BUNA S AGING 


Very Soft 1.2% Sulphur 1.5% Vul. AZ 

Aging Tensile, Kgs./Cm.2 Elongation Modulus, Kgs. Cm.? 
Days (Lbs. /In.2) % (Lbs. /In.?) 
AGE 230( 3280) 720 30(427) 
Geer 70°C. 

8 235( 3350) 530 61(870) 

16 238( 3390) 510 80(1140) 
32 240( 3420) 500 91(1295 
Bierer-Davis 

Bomb 60° C. 

8 234(3330) 690 45(640 

16 228(3250) 630 57(815) 

32 200(2845) 560 691985) 


Clearly then, the decrease in elasticity and vulcaniz- 
ability, resulting from the softening process, should be 
compensated not only by increasing the sulphur content, 


*Table 2 shows 2% sulphur for softened Buna. Epitor. 
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but by changing the content or type of accelerator at the 
same time. Under these conditions the elasticity or work- 
ing power of even very soft, thermally treated Buna S 
can be improved again although the level of non-treated 
3una can hardly be reached. 

Thermal oxidation softening plays approximately the 
same part in the processing of Buna S that mastication 
does with natural rubber. But we are still only at the 
beginning of a technical development so that the present 
contribution should be considered as a process that is still 
in the course of development, and it must finally be em- 
phasized that while oxidative softening is a substantial 
advance in the problem of Buna processing, it has not yet 
been able to confer complete similarity to the behavior of 
natural rubber. The proper application of thermal soften- 
ing demands a very high sense of responsibility in pro- 
ducers of rubber goods because in the effort to obtain 
good processibility too high a degree of softening can so 
easily be taken, and the resulting inferiority of the fin- 
ished goods would shake confidence in German synthetic 
rubber. So that. in conclusion, it must once more be 
stressed that the softening degree must hurt the quality 
of the finished product as little as possible. 





Hycar Synthetic Rubber OR-25 


NEW grade of Hycar synthetic rubber, OR-25, 

which it is claimed retains the same ease of process- 
ing and compounding as Hycar OR-15, has just been an- 
nounced. In addition Hycar OR-25 imparts to its vul- 
canizates the extremely valuable properties of low tem- 
perature flexibility at least 15° F. lower than is possible 
with equivalent Hycar OR-15 compounds and has a 
greater swell in gasoline and oil than OR-15, as required 
in many applications. The tensile strengths of OR-25 
stocks are generally lower than OR-15 stocks by from 350 
psi when soft blacks are used to 900 psi when channel 
blacks are used. Elongations are also lower, and a lower 
durometer hardness permits greater loadings to obtain 
the same hardness, it is reported. Specific gravity is 
0.98; Lupke rebound is about 15 to 20 higher, and com- 
pression set is also somewhat better than similar Hycar 
OR-15 compounds. Air oven aging at 212° F. indicates 
that stocks from both grades have equally good heat re- 
sistance. 

The new rubber has actually been in production for 
nine months, first in experimental quantities for one or 
two special applications and then on a large scale. It is 
now generally available since it has been proved not only 
by extensive laboratory tests, but by actual performance 
in the field in quantities large enough to be conclusive. 
It is claimed that with Hycar OR-25 certain specifications 
for swelling and low temperature flexibility that have hith- 
erto been troublesome may now be found to be more 
easily met. 

Data on blends of OR-25 with other synthetics are as 
yet rather limited, but it is known to have the same com- 
patibility as OR-15, and blends of OR-25 with Hycar 
OS-10, polyvinyl chlorides, and similar synthetics should 
be extremely interesting and useful. It is stated that the 
Office of the Rubber Director has authorized the manu- 
facturer to set aside a limited quantity of this new product, 
which may be sold in amounts up to 25 pounds for factors 
evaluation, without allocation. Hycar Chemical Co., 
Akron, O. 





Ubatex—A New Polymerized Dispersion 


has elapsed since the rubber in- Paul M. Fleuriel' 
submitted to regulations which 
severity to the point where, 
be little rubber available for many 
he chemists throughout the industry, con- strength, is elastic, and on stretching will regain its former 
eneral problem. met these various re- state. The great difference between rubber latex and 
‘oducts and methods to extend rubber. In Ubatex lies in the fact that although it is an alkaline dis- 
thi it was relatively easy. for in persion, the compounding is different. \lthough the 
had been literally squandered because well-known proteins, starches, and gums can be added to 
as well as its cost. With little moditica- © Modify viscosity, penetration, ete., the practice, as devel- 
it was feasible to reduce oped for latex, does not apply in the same way. Once this 
compound perhaps by as fact 1s understood clearly, the compounding of Ubatex 
hted group this period — becomes an interesting study, for no longer do prejudice 


opportunity to probe for and preconceived ideas prevent the attempt to use some of 
t ° I . . . . 
The war effort was only the chemicals which are sull available. 
ndustrial requirements. The It will be found that Ubatex can be modified to cover 
a wide scope of applications. However at the present 
stage of development it is not pressure sensitive. The 
ad to meet the challenge, for by the — film, at its maximum strength, 1s not tacky, and to date 
all that the task would De attempts to render it such with plasticizers only result 
ina loss of strength. For machine applications, when a 
~ Te fixed length of time elapses between the coating and the 
t general characteristic i Pe de ae: : : 5 : 
mpoundin id it n drving oft the film, it is possible to bond the two surtaces 
pounding, and it soot pate Se : Ge 
Pk rien : together when in temper. The time may be extended it 
ve futile to attempt in an |. oe rm 
"ein ‘ Bios high boiling solvents are added, but caution must be used, 
o develop an all around substitute. — . rae : : 
eae aE i : for while in temper, the film has little strength as long as 
Is covered by rubber had to be ; ) ae Si, = 
any solvent remains. Pressure Sensitivity is not necessary 


to increased consumption, to 


‘re to come, and industry, 


ior many operations, as Ubatex sets quickly, and wet 
bonds are almost immediate. If additional pressure 1s 
rhc tie an “ees SEY rapid bonds of good initial strength are ob- 

~ tained. This is particularly true when rolls of cloth or 

paper are laminated on a machine and pressure is main- 
Sg _ tained during drying. The above is a typical method of 
p lonmage. latex Was 4 application of Ubatex as an adhesive, but films of Ubatex. 
ber was used. Each when applied to packaging materials, are proving of in- 
terest. Ubatex compounds can be made suitable for coat- 
ing, and because the degree of thermoplasticity can be 
regulated, heat-sealing wrappers are feasible. 

\s industrial chemists study Ubatex for specific prob- 
lems. many uses which to date have not even been thought 
of will be developed, for this basic product is a versatile 
tool which should be adapted to many industries. 


separately ‘e are now enter- 
e results of the past vear’s work in the 


in more or less 


re appearimg 
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Most prov 


processes increased 
and developments st 
‘ts were arrested by the 
limited expansion. ¥F 
based on latex were tremend 
ge of this commodity, for only th 
lt field realize how many 
latex and its many com- 





need Ubatex is a milestone in 
he ultimate manufacture 
Ubatex is a dis Reagent for Water Softeners 
low: visnasits ; ; 
et gee eee Recently announced as a new reagent for use with hot- 
Phe com : ig 
le COM) 
“der to make 
wderstandable to been recommended as the reagent in single- or two-stage 


process water softeners was phosphoric acid. Its use has 


‘wecompound water softeners, taking the place of mono-, di-, and tri- 
Naracteristics dium phosphate, to result in a better control of the 


ur nuerons and alkalinity at reduced cost for the reagent. 
\s the pH 


ce With this method of operation, feed water has been 
Fr Set 0% 


reated and is reported suitable for 1,400-pound boilers, 


by preventing undve 
latex. reductions of cutting the hardness to approximately !2 ppm. 

ts similar to those Phosphoric acid, moreover, is said to produce a wate 

COMt- r a hardness so low that all accumulation of sludge in 

ut completely 

only partially 
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al 


boilers is avoided. The use of this reagent is also claimed 


ceils Tis be satisiactory for the most critical condition of opera 
has been tested in boilers operating at 1.404 
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NDARD MICRONEX 


Standard Micronex has been developed over the years to meet 
the practical advances in the art of rubber processing. Thus it rep- 
resents the balancing of many properties which include striking 
uniformity in mixing operations, working properties consistent 
with the processing conditions of good factory practice, and high- 
est degree of uniformity in cure—all in addition to adequate rein- 
forcement and only moderate heat build-up. These balanced 
characteristics of Standard Micronex take on increased impor- 


tance in the present rubber situation. 


THE BLACK OF TOMORROW, anew colloidal carbon 
for reinforcing natural and synthetic rubber contributes: 


REINFORCEMENT — excellent resistance to abrasion. 
COOL RUNNING — with high rebound, low hysteresis. 


é FAST CURING — high pH promotes vulcanization. 
NEX 


THE HIGH RESILIENCE BLACK contributes: 
GOOD TENSILE STRENGTH in GR-S without loss in re- 
bound resilience ¢ HIGH LOADING CAPACITY e EASY 
AND SMOOTH PROCESSING e IMPROVED AGING. 
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EDITORIALS 


More Than One GR-S Necessary? 


T WAS not possible to dispute the wisdom of the de- 
cision made by the Baruch Committee last September 
in recommending that no further changes be made in 
the plans for the construction of synthetic rubber plants, 
which in effect required standardization of the polymeriza- 
tion process and formula. However there is now a grow- 
ing indication that consideration should be given to mod- 
ification of the present standard formula and process for 
The 


Baruch Committee realized the danger of this standardiza- 


at least a portion of the total GR-S_ production. 


tion policy and also recommended that at least one stand- 
ard copolymerization plant be completed as soon as pos- 
sible in order that experience in operation and more com- 


plete evaluation of the properties of the finished product 


could be had while there was still time to make changes in 
the rest of the program. One or more of these plants 
should soon be in operation. 

With the production of an appreciable tonnage from 
these plants, fairly conclusive information on degree of 
uniformity and properties of this polymer should be avail- 
able in the not-too-far-distant future. If better uniform- 
ity from batch to batch is not realized, and slow curing 
rate, lack of tack, inadequate low temperature flexibility, 
more difficult processing, and other disadvantages of this 
polymer, as compared with natural rubber, continue as 
before, changes in the formula and process should be con- 
sidered. New developments which have undoubtedly re- 
sulted from work under the direction of Assistant Deputy 


» 


Rubber Director R. P. Dinsmore, in charge of Research 
and Development of Synthetics, should be tried out on a 
full-scale production basis. 

The rubber industry in cooperation with the Office of 
Assistant Deputy Rubber Director E. Bb. Babcock, on 
Technology and Specifications for Industry Uses, has been 
trying to find the best methods for processing the present 
GR-S, and considerable progress has been made. Some 
of the difficulties appear at present to be incapable of early 
solution. Without subscribing to a policy which would 
add to the already heavy burden of those who must pro- 
duce enough GR-S to supply the needs of the industry 
and the war effort during this critical year, if it is pos- 
sible to provide some relief to the processors of this syn- 
thetic rubber by modification of the standard formula and 
process without too greatly reducing the amount  pro- 
duced, such modification should be tried on a large enough 
The 


rubber industry was not forced or able to operate on one 


scale to provide a definite answer to this problem. 


grade of natural rubber in the past, and it seems illogical 
that even in wartime rigid adherence to the policy of pro- 
ducing only one major grade of synthetic rubber should 
continue. Why not give the rubber processor some help 


in his conversion problem by slightly changing the 


polymer 7 


Eternal Vigilance Required 

FTER a very considerable effort during the last of 

1942 and the first part of 1943, Rubber Director 

Jeffers succeeded in obtaining about February 1 
“urgency ratings” for priorities for materials to construct 
synthetic rubber plants during 1943 which would have 
a production capacity estimated to be equal to 43.6% of 
the Baruch Committee’s recommended program. Early 
in March he expressed some optimism at the rate that this 
plant construction was going with the help of the new 
ratings and mentioned that the output of some of the first 
plants to get into producion appeared to be considerably 
higher than was expected. 

During the latter part of March, it is understood, the 
Armed Forces took the attitude that since the rubber pro- 
gram was going better than expected, the February 1 de- 
cision should be reviewed and the facilities for plants still 
to be constructed would not be needed now and could be 
Nothing 
further has been learned regarding this move, but with 


used to meet demands for other war production. 


the limited factor of safety as regards rubber that will be 
available on January 1, 1944, and if higher output of the 
first plants is counterbalanced by a lower output from 
some of the plants still to be constructed, a vigorous 
counter-attack against this move should be launched by 
the Rubber Director and the industry. 

No one wants to see the armed services have the most 
and the best of everything that they require more than 
the rubber industry, which has an excellent record for 
converting idle or unused facilities to the manufacture of 
entirely new products, as guns and munitions, for high 
employe morale, and other contributions to the war ef- 
fort. A 


bring the realization that encouraging progress with a 


consideration of the law of averages should 
small fraction of the total program certainly does not 
warrant taking a long chance that the remainder of the 
program will be equally encouraging. In fact parts of the 
program are still well behind schedule; many technical 
difficulties with the use of synthetic rubber remain to be 
solved; and a discouragingly small amount of new  nat- 
ural rubber is being brought into the country ; all of which 
go a long way toward neutralizing any gains that may 
have been made in other parts of the program. 

It is probable that the Rubber Director will be issuing 
another one of his periodic progress reports within an 
other month or two, and in spite of his expressed desire 
in his second progress report to be able to make a more 
encouraging later report, it might be well for him to 
place more than the usual amount of emphasis on the fact 
that results, not estimates are the things that count. Until 
we have the necessary amount of rubber actually being 
produced and successfully used to maintain our war ef- 
fort, no further curtailment of synthetic rubber plant 
The United Na- 


tions war effort has been more successful recently, but it 


construction should be even considered. 


is difficult to see how additional reductions in the syn- 
thetic program in the hope of a quicker defeat of the Axis 


would be a worthwhile bet. 





What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


Chemistry and War Production Theme of Spring A. C. S. Meeting; Rubber 


Division Papers to Include Goodyear Lecture 





HE spring meeting of the American 

Chem1 Sor iety to be held at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel in Detroit, Mich., 
April 12 to 16 will be a “War Meeting.” 
It was called for the purpose of discussing 
the advancement of chemistry and means 
by which new information could be used to 
aid the war effort. More than the usual 
emphasis will be placed on technical ses- 
sions and opportunities for conference and 
group discussions. No plant trips or gen- 
eral entertainment is planned. The sub- 
scription dinner of the Society will be held 
on Wednesday night, and the banquet of 
the Rubber Division on Thursday night, 


in the main ballroom of the 


Hotel The 


the Rubber Division banquet 


nowever, both 


Book-Cadillac speaker ot 
speakers tor 
have not yet been announced 

Phe headquarters of the Rubber Divi- 
sion will be in the Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
ind following the precedent set at the Sep- 
1940, meeting in Detroit, technical 
held in the Masonic Tem- 
will be presented 


tember, 
sessions will be 
ple About 20 papers 
\pril 15 and 16, the majority of which will 
be on the subject of synthetic rubber ; some 


of these have to do with the polymeriza- 
tion processes which are of new or in- 
creased interest to rubber chemists. The 
first paper on the afternoon of April 15 


will be the second Charles Goodyear Lec- 


Sebrell, of the Goodyear 


ture, by L. B 
Tire & Rubber Co., 
be on synthetic rubber. 
ing will follow this paper, after which 
W. T B. F. Goodrich Co., 
will describe 30 years of research and de- 
velopment on synthetic rubber by this com- 
\ report will be made by George A. 
Sackett, chairman of the Crude Rubber 
Committee, on April 16, and there will also 
be papers on carbon black and treated fatty 
oils tor rubber Available abstracts of the 
papers and titles for which abstracts wert 


which is expected to 


Phe business meet- 


Semon, of The 


pany 


not available follow 


Molecular Weights of High Poly- 
mers. The theoretical for the de- 
termination of 
osmotic 


basis 


average molecular weights 
pressure, cryoscopic, 
Certain 
un- 


by viscosity, 


and other methods is reviewed. 


common procedures are 
and to lead to erroneous “mole- 


shown to be 


justifiable 


cular weight” values. It is proposed that 
the following be determined, for each type 
of polymer of interest: (1) the value 
of wy (determining the concentration de- 


pendence of the osmotic pressure) for solu- 


tions of the polymer in a suitable solvent; 
(2) the value of k’ (determining the con- 
centration dependence of the viscosity) for 


solutions of the polymer in a suitable sol- 


vent; and (3) the empirical curve giving 
the dependence of the “intrinsic viscosity” 
(in the same solvent) on the molecular 
weight—using, for this determination, poly- 


mer fractions as nearly homogenous, as re- 


With 


gards molecular weight, as possible. 


this information available, a single osmotic 
determination and a= single vis- 
determination suffice to determine 
and “viscosity average” 


pressure 
cosity 


“number average” 


molecular weights of a given sample. 
These two together give a much _ better 
characterization of the molecular weight 


distribution in the polymer than either one 
Maurice L. Re- 


search Laboratories, 


Huggins, Kodak 


Rochester, N. Y. 


alone. 


Heat Generation in Rubber Due to 
Flexing. \ flexometer is described which 
is adapted for the accurate and rapid de- 
the rise in a 
rubber test piece 
The vibratory 


termination of temperature 
due to flexing in 


force is 


com- 
pression driving 
secured by passing 60-cycle alternating cur- 
rent through a coil in a strong magnetic 
held. The test piece is run at this fre- 
quency with a set amplitude for ten minutes. 
The temperature in the middle of the piece 
is then measured with a needle thermo- 
couple and potentiometer. 

Curves are given illustrating the effect of 
amplitude, cure, pigment loading and other 
factors on the temperature rise for natural 
rubber and for butadiene-styrene copolymer. 
Che principles involved in heat generation 
by flexed rubber, as revealed by these ex- 
perimental data and other vibration tests, 
are discussed with a view to understanding 
the fundamental molecular or structural 
mechanisms involved. Comparison is made 
of the phenomena observed with rubber in 
this respect and theories of internal fric- 
tion which have been found to apply in 
other cases. In its temperature dependence, 
internal friction in rubber acts like a liquid 
Viscosity; in its frequency dependence, it 
acts like solid friction. The type of struc- 
which may be responsible for these 
effects is discussed. S. D. Gehman, P. J. 
Jones, and D. E. Woodford, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron. 


ture 


Flex Life and Crystallization of Syn- 
thetic Rubber. When natural rubber is 
stretched, crystallization takes place in a 
degree depending among other things upon 
This is revealed by 
A more 


the amount of stretch. 
X-ray data and by thermal effects. 
important consequence of this is that the 
It is strengthened 

and weak- 
This can be 


rubber becomes fibrous. 
in the direction of stretching 
ened in the other direction. 

demonstrated by stretching and then tear- 
across the grain and with the grain. 
be stated that rubber is reenforced 
by its own crystallization. A further proof 
is the fact that the flex life of rubber is 
extremely great when elongations are such 
remains in the range 


ing 
It may 


that the test piece 
of partial crystallization. 

These effects entirely lacking with 
GR-S (Buna but present in GR-I 
(Butyl). It is felt that their absence ex- 
plains to a large extent the low tensile of 
GR-S in non-black compounds, its poor 


are 
8); 


56 


flex life, and its susceptibility to tear and 
cut growth. Data are presented particu- 
larly on tearing and flexing experiments. 
The tremendous flex life of natural rubber 
and GR-I while in a crystallized condition, 
will be demonstrated, as compared with the 
lack of such behavior in GR-S. J. H. 
Fielding, Goodyear. 


Properties of Blends of ‘Thiokol” 
Synthetic Rubber Type FA with Neo- 
prene GN, Hycar OR, and Perbunan. 
“Thiokol” Type FA is compatible with 
Neoprene GN, Hycar OR, and Perbunan. 
The properties of the blends vary with the 
ratio of the synthetics in the compound, but 

“Thio- 
aromatic 


not always as a direct proportion. 
kol” Type FA swells less in 

blended fuels than the other synthetics, and 
the diffusion of such fuels through FA is 


also less. The swell and diffusion char- 
acteristics of the blends are intermediate 
between that of the synthetics blended. 


However this is not a straight-line rela- 
tion. The same characteristics hold for 
other solvents. Other properties, as tensile 
strength, elongation, tear resistance, resili- 
ence, and compression set, show the same 
general trend. The blends studied were 
made from a standard “Thiokol” Type FA 
mix and similar compounds of the other 
synthetics containing no extractable plasti- 
cizer. The ratio of synthetic rubbers 
studied were 100/0, 90/10, 80/20, 60/49, 
40/60, 20/80, 10/90, and 0/100. By plotting 
one property against variation in composi- 
tion, trends are shown graphically. These 
data should serve as an indication of results 
to be expected from such compositions. 
S. M. Martin, Jr.. and A. E. Laurence, 
Thiokol Corp., Trenton, N. J. 


Agripol, a New Chemurgic Rubber 
Substitute. A brief background of the 
development of a rubber substitute, known 
as Norepol, by the Northern Regional 
Laboratory at Peoria, IIl., will be given. 
Norepol, an abbreviation from the names 
Northern Regional Polymer, is defined as 
follows by the WPB: 

“A product capable of replacing rubber 
or reclaim for essential war or civilian use 
as approved by the War Production Board, 
comprising the reaction product of poly- 
hydric alcohols with polymerized vegetable 
oil acids, or their derivatives, from which 
the monomeric acids have been  substan- 
tially removed.” 

Agripol, derived from the words Agri- 
cultural Polymer, is the RCI trade name 
for a product covered by the foregoing 
definition of Norepol. 

The Northern Regional Laboratory ad- 
mitted that the research work on the Nore- 
pol was nowhere nearly completed at. the 
time of its first announcement. Owing te 
the stress of war and the urgent need of 


rubber or a suitable substitute, it was felt, 7 


however, by the Laboratory that the co- 
operative efforts of a number of industria! 
laboratories and plants would be a much 
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April, 1943 


better procedure than trying to complete 
the research at Peoria. 

Characteristics of Agripol, as compared 
to rubber, are enumerated. Charts illus- 
trating some typical compounding of Agri- 
pol and the physical data obtained by this 
compounding are given. <A list of 
where Agripol is able to replace rubber as 
a satisfactory substitute is also given. In- 
dustrial products made from Agripol will 
be shown. Andrew J. Snyder and Clinton 
A. Braidwood, Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich. 


uses 


Charles Goodyear Lecture. E.. -B: 
Sebrell, Goodyear. 


Thirty Years of Contributions to the 
Science of Synthetic Rubber. This is 
the story of more than 30 years of re- 
search and development on synthetic rub- 
ber in the laboratories of one of the large 
rubber companies. The paper tells of early 
work on the process for making butadiene 
from alcohol through the aldol 
This butadiene was then converted to rub- 
ber by treatment with sodium. Commer- 
cial development of synthetic rubber had to 
wait upon progress in the related fields of 
antioxidants, accelerators, and carbon black. 

Certain incidental and_ related out- 
growths, as rubber isomers and Koroseal, 
preceded the actual solution of the synthetic 
rubber problem. Finally satisfactory syn- 
thetic rubbers were developed and manu- 
factured, as evidenced by the Ameripol 
tires and the commercial Hycar rubbers 
now being sold. The outstanding progress 
already made in the development of syn- 
thetic rubber leads to some interesting pre- 
dictions as to its future. W. L. Semon, 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


process. 


A Laboratory Technique for Experi- 
mental Polymerization of Synthetic 
Rubber. A ten-gram polymerization tech- 
nique has been developed at The B. F. 
Goodrich Research Laboratories. With 
this technique can be obtained not only the 
yield, but also a polymerization curve show- 
ing the length of induction period, the rate 
of polymerization at any given time, and 
the yield of partially polymerized product 
at any desired time. The type of latex pro- 
duced and the extent of precipitation at any 
time during polymerization are quite easy 
to observe. The pH of the latex can be 
measured at the end of the process. Sufh- 
cient polymer is obtained for physical tests 
by the Garvey procedure. This technique 
is particularly valuable for preliminary 
surveys which need to be made in the short- 
est possible time and is also useful for raw 
material control. C. F. Fryling, Goodrich. 


Conductivity of Rubber and Syn- 
thetic Rubber Tread Stocks. Appre- 
ciable amounts of semi-conducting rubber 
will be required for war applications where 
it is desirable to dissipate static electricity, 
such as in the case of shoe soles and floor- 
ing in explosive plants, landing gear on 
planes, etc. Because of the shortage of 
acetylene black, it will be necessary to use 
more than ten million pounds of other types 
of carbon black for this purpose. In other 
cases it is desirable to have a low conduc- 
tivity or high resistance stock. In_ this 
Paper a general study of conductivity of 


typical tread-type stocks of rubber and 
synthetic rubber has been made. 

The conductivity of tread stocks of natu- 
ral rubber, reclaim, Buna S, Neoprene GN, 
“Thiokol” N, and Butyl 1.5 been 
studied. Conductivity depends primarily on 
the carbon black used in the tread stock. 
Channel blacks ranging from the extra-soft 
type (particle diameter about 
harsh type (particle diameter about 20mu), 
special high conductivity channel blacks in 
the range of 10 to 15 my in diameter, and 
acetylene black used. For all the 
rubbers resistance decreases sharply as the 
particle size of the channel black decreases. 

Effect of aging and of swelling in 
naphtha on conductivity has been deter- 
mined. In general, aging in an air bomb 
appears to increase resistance; however the 
increase is not large. Absorption of 
naphtha greatly increased the resistance of 
all stocks. The increase for the channel 
blacks was, however, less than for acety- 
lene black. After naphtha immersion con- 
ductivity of special channel blacks 
markedly better than for acetylene black. 
In some the high conductivity of 
acetylene black in rubber can be approached 
by special channel blacks. 
reported on an experimental channel black 
which, when properly compounded, is essen- 
tially equal in conductivity 
black, far superior in tensile strength, but 
lower in plasticity and resilience. Leonard 
H. Cohan and Martin Steinberg, Conti- 
nental Carbon Co., New York, N. Y. 


has 


35mu) to 


were 


Was 
Cases 


Results are also 


to acetylene 


Heat Resistance of Neoprene Type 
GN Vulcanizates. In contrast to rubber 
neoprene vulcanizates become harder when 
exposed to air for an extended time at high 
temperatures. This hardening can be mini- 
mized by fully curing all compounds and 
by properly selecting the basic components 
ot the stocks. A neoprene vulcanizate that 
has not reached its maximum state of cure 
will rapidly harden during the initial hours 
of heat exposure because this period will 
be equivalent to an extension of the time 
of cure. When fully cured, the neoprene 
vulcanizate does not show this rapid in- 
crease in hardness ; consequently the degree 
of stiffening during heat exposure will be 
considerably less. This point is illustrated 
by extending the cure of Neoprene Type 
GN heat-resisting stocks from the usual 
30 minutes at 287° F. to approximately 30 
minutes at 324° F., or by using a strong 
accelerator, such as  Permalux. Fully 
cured neoprene vulcanizates will be harder 
than those cured in 30 minutes at 287° F.; 
therefore adjustments should be made in the 
quantities of fillers and softeners used so 
that original specifications can be met. 

In compounding Neoprene Type GN 
stocks for heat resistance 2-5°¢ of an anti- 
oxidant on the polymer must be included. 
A combination of Neozone A and MUF 
gives excellent results. The oxides in- 
cluded as curing agents must be selected 
and used according to their effects on the 
vulcanizate after heat exposure. In gen- 
eral the compounds should contain a mini- 
mum quantity of magnesia and a liberal 
quantity of litharge or zinc oxide. Com- 
binations of the latter are frequently used. 
In practical applications FF wood rosin 
has been found to be beneficial. The gen- 


DF 
eral effect of heat exposure on the proper 
ties of neoprene vulcanizates is also dis- 
cussed. -Don B. Forman, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, De! 


Effect of Time and Temperature of 
Cure on Properties of GS-S Tread 
Stocks. GR-S tread compounds contain- 
ing part, two and three parts pei 
hundred parts of GR-S, of sulphur, each 
and acceleration 
have 


one 
with low, normal, high 
( Captax—D.P.G.) 
different times at 260°, 
Eight of the important 
have been measured at each cure 


been cured fot 
280°, and 300° F. 
more properties 

Rates of 
cure are compared with respect to the dif- 
ferent properties, the temperature of cure 
the amount of sulphur, and the amount ot 
accelerator. B. S. Garvey, Jr., and A. E 
Juve, Goodrich. 


Simple Vulcanizates of Buna S and 


Sulphur. A series of vulecanizates com- 
posed only of Buna S and sulphur is de- 
scribed. These range from soft rubber 


types to hard products resembling ebonite 
Analytical and physical data are 
for the members of this series. 


presented 
The ace- 
when calculated in terms of 
polymer “as 


tone extract, 
original 
creases to about one half its original valuc 
over the range from sulphur and 
approaches a limiting value at the higher 
sulphur contents. This limiting value is 
assumed to represent non-polymer material 
originally present. The remainder of the 
original extract is believed to 
low molecular weight polymer 
which become progressively less soluble as 
the sulphur in- 


creases. 


compounded”,  de- 


0-35% 


consist ot 
fractions, 
percentage of combined 

The stress-strain properties of these vul- 
canizates, when plotted vs. sulphur content. 
show little resemblance to those of the cor- 
responding rubber products. The elonga- 
tion slowly from a 
value in the soft products to a low value 
in the hard products. The tensile strength 
increases at the same time from very low 


decreases moderate 


values in the soft region to high values for 
the hard samples. The products of inter- 
mediate sulphur content are especially inter- 
esting, as they possess intermediate tensile 
strength and elongation. The correspond- 
ing rubber products are very weak 
have low values of both tensile strength 
and elongation. La Verne E. Cheyney, 
Goodyear, and A. L. Robinson, Goodrich. 


Carbon Black in Butyl Rubber. I[n 
the manufacture of most rubber articles 
pigments are employed, and of all the pig- 
ments the carbon blacks are the most im- 
portant, being used in large volumes. The 
importance of the carbon blacks, especially 
the channel and furnace types, is the result 
of the enhancement of physical properties 
obtained by their use. This effect of car- 
bon black on yulcanizates of either natural 
or synthetic rubber may be controlled by 
particle size, the chemical nature of the 
surface, or the “structure” of the black, 
either separately or in combination. Where- 
natural one of 
these may have been considered of primary 


and 


as in rubber compounds 


importance, in the synthetic, one of the 
others may be more important. Since it 1s 
now necessary to replace natural rubber 


by synthetics, it is very desirable to know 
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how they respond to different types of car- 
bon black. This paper presents data ob- 
tained on Butyl rubber by varying the type 
t the black The rela- 
results to particle size and 


and concentration « 
tion of the 
chemical nature of the surface of the dit- 
ferent blacks is discussed. L. B. Turner, 
J. P. Haworth, W. C. Smith, and R. L. 
Zapp. Esso 
Development Co., 


Laboratories—Standard Oil 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


The Brittle Point and Shatter Point 
of Some Rubber-like Compositions. 
Upon cooling to low temperatures, many 
rubber-like compositions undergo changes 
1 shatter 


in their physical properties. The 
point occurs at a higher temperature than 
the bend brittle point. 
although maintaining their 
tions, according to the synthetic, the type 


These points shift, 


relative posi- 


and quantity of plasticizer, and the time 
Highly loaded stocks of high 
durometer hardness have a narrow. tem- 
perature differential 

brittle and the shatter poimt. When = the 
sample is bent at a high rate, the bend- 
brittle 
Glenn E. King, Johnson Rubber Co., Mid- 


1 ’ 
dietield, O. 


of freeze. 


between — the bend- 


point approaches the shatter point. 


Report of Crude Rubber Committee. 
George A. Sackett, Faultless Rubber Co., 
\shland, O. 


Evaluation of Butadiene in the 
Presence of Other Unsaturated and 
Saturated Gaseous Hydrocarbons. This 
butadiene analytical 


paper describes a 


method, which is a departure from. the 
usual maleic anhydride absorption tech- 
nique and which presents certain advan- 
tages in respect to convenience and ac- 
curacy. The gaseous mixture is tested tor 
total unsaturates by hydrogenating the 
sample. On another portion of the same 
mixture the percentage absorbed by mer- 
curic nitrate solution is ascertained. Re- 
gardless of the number of double bonds, 
the unsaturated gas is absorbed by mercuric 
nitrate as though it were an olefin. The 
difference between the percentage of un- 
saturates found by hydrogenation and that 
determined by mercuric nitrate absorption 
gives the percentage of unsaturates having 
more than one double bond. This method 
has been tried on known blends made of 


normal butane, butadiene, and isobuty- 
lene in varying proportions, and all re- 
sults have been found satisfactory. The 
same samples were analyzed tor buta- 
diene by absorbing the material in male 
anhydride, and a comparison of these re- 
sults with those obtained by the method 
described is presented. In all cases the 
results obtained by the method described 
were in close agreement with the known 
of the synthetic blends. An evalua- 
tion of the olefins and paraffins in a par- 
ticular sample may be made by this method 
without further analysis. The results ob- 
tained by maleic anhydride absorption ot 
butadiene were more time consuming and, 
failed to check known 
Values as closely as the method described 
J. F. Cuneo and R. L. Switzer, Union Oil 
Co. of California, Wilmington, Calif. 


as a general rule, 


The Density of Carbon Black by the 
Helium Displacement Method.  Sut- 


ficient X-ray diffraction data are now avail- 
able to permit a calculation of the limiting 
density of a few commercial carbon blacks. 
Values of from 2.18 to 2.20 are calculated, 
which are considerably higher than the 
published experimental values. © Carbon 
black densities have generally been obtained 
by pycnometric methods, using various 
immersion — fluid. 
values are open to criticism on the basis 
of incomplete wetting of the pigment by 
the liquid. 

In the 
method using helium as the immersion fluid 
has been employed to determine the density 


liquids as the These 


present study a pycnometric 


of commercial carbon blacks. The values 
obtained after a few hours’ immersion in 
helium are only slightly higher than values 
obtained with the water pycnometer. These 
values represent the density of the “work- 
ing particle” of carbon black and should be 
employed in- practical application. | The 
helium value, however, drifts for a period 
ot some days, tending toward the limiting 
X-ray diffraction value. The rate and 
amount of helium diffusion depend upon 
the pore size within the “working par- 
ticle.” The sizes of the parallel layer 
working particle” 


groups comprising the 
are nearly the same in all channel blacks. 
For acetylene black, however, these groups 
giving rise to 


are conside rably larger, 


larger pores, and this condition and a pro- 
nounced helium drift indicate a considerable 
internal porosity. The present work not 
only provides accurate density values, but 
also adds support to the structure of car- 
bon black as suggested by X-ray diffrac- 
X. P. Rossman and W. R. 
Cabot, Inc., Boston, 


tion methods. — | 
Smith, Godfrey L. 


Mass. 


Unsaturation of Butadiene and Re- 
lated Polymers as Determined by 
Iodine Chloride Addition. This paper 
describes procedures developed to deter- 
mine the unsaturation of polybutadiene, 
butadiene-styrene, — and 
These methods depend 


butadiene-acrylic 
nitrile copolymers. 
on the use of p-dichlorobenzene for solution 
of the polymers and iodine chloride in car- 
bon tetrachloride as the addition reagent, 
following the general technique employed 
in the standard Kemp-Wijs method for 
determining unsaturation ot natural 
rubber Data are presented showing a 
lower unsaturation in these polymers than 
would result from 1,40 polymerization oi 
the butadiene. A method is presented to 
determine the styrene and butadiene con- 
tent of butadiene copolymers which is 
based on changes in the carbon-hydrogen 
ratio with varying proportions of coreacted 
monomers in the final product. The todine 
value can also be employed to approximate 
the styrene content. It has been shown 
that the content of GR-S and natural rub- 
ber in mixed yulcanizates can be accurately 
determined by employing the new iodine 
chloride addition procedure together with 
the chromic acid oxidation method used to 
determine the natural rubber present.  -\. 
R. Kemp and H. Peters, Bell Telephone 


Laboratories, Murray Hill, N. J. 


Variation of pH Attributable to 
Phase Distribution in Synthetic Rub- 
ber Emulsion Polymerization Systems. 
During the course of emulsion polymeriza- 


India Rubber World 


tions employing fatty acid soaps as emulsi 
tying agents, a decrease in pH is observed 
It has been found that a portion of this 
decrease can be attributed to a redistribu- 
tion of the emulsifying agent from the 
organic to the aqueous phase. When a 
monomer, or presumably any other organi 
liquid exhibiting aqueous solubility, is added 
to a soap solution, within a definite range 
ot pH, the pH of the system decreases to 
a minimum; at which point a second phase 
separates, after which on further addition 
of the monomer the pH rises. The mini- 
mum point can be used to determine the 
solubility of the liquid in the particular soap 
solution employed. The solubility increases 
as the soap concentration is increased. A 
tentative explanation is advanced, account- 
ing for the observations in terms of the in- 
fluence of solubilization and phase distri- 
bution on the hydrolysis of the soap. C. 
F. Fryling and E. W. Harrington, Good- 
rich. 


Effect of Petroleum Products on 
Neoprene Vulcanizates. I\. Effect oi 
gasolines. This paper and the preceding 
papers of the series show that the aniline 
point may be used as a criterion of the 
swelling effect on neoprene yvulcanizates of 
a wide range of petroleum products. With 
those products having an A.P.I. gravity 
greater than 40 (kerosenes and gasolines ) 
the Diesel index is preferred as a more 
precise criterion than the aniline point. 
Donald F. Fraser, du Pont. 


Polar Compound-Treated Fatty Oils 
for Rubber. It was found that fatiy oils 
can be brought into various rubber-like 
stages, and that treating the fatty oils with 
polar compounds (for instance, electro- 
lytes) at temperatures of about 250° to 320° 
C. and vulcanizing the so-obtained fatty oil 
products, materials can be obtained with 
greatly improved rubber-compounding prop- 
erties. ! 

In a pure gum 
pound-treated linseed oil preparations were 
tested, and compared with a comparative 
linseed oil preparation treated in the ab- 
sence of polar compounds otherwise under 
equal reaction conditions. In one series 
5’, sodium bisulphite was used as a polar 
compound together with 2% of various or- 
ganic auxiliary agents. 
various inorganic salts were tested. In a 


formula, polar com- 


In a second series, 


organic polar com- 
pounds have been investigated. Results 
show that in loadings of 50 parts of treated 
oil to 100 parts of rubber, comparatively 
high tensile strength may be obtained, and 
that fatty oils treated with polar compounds 
seem greatly superior as rubber extenders, 
compared with untreated fatty oil prepara- 
tions known in the art. The following 
types of polar compounds seem most. in- 
teresting: various alkali metal salts, cad- 
mium sulphide, barium sulphide, ammonium 
iodide, and m-nitraniline hydrochloride, 
pinene hydrochloride, m-xylidine sulphonic 
acid, etc. Aging experiments were also 
carried out, showing that even in the ab- 
sence of antioxidants, polar compound- 
treated linseed oil preparations show good 
aging qualities in rubber mixes. Laszlo 
Auer, Ridbo Laboratories, Paterson, N. J. 


third) series, purely 


1Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Apr., 1929. 
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industry Symposium Features N. Y. Group Meeting 


Lage spring meeting of the New York 

Group, Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
\. C. S., March 19 at the Building Trade 
Employers Assn. Clubrooms, 2 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y., was featured by a very 
timely and interesting symposium on_ the 
present situation in various divisions of the 
industry as discussed by well-known repre- 
sentatives of the different fields. After din- 
ner, Paul S. White, director of public af- 
fairs and news broadeasts for the Columbia 
Broadcasting Co. and an outstanding com- 
mentator, talked on his experiences and 
those of other well-known commentators in 
reporting world events. Attendance at the 
meeting totaled more than 300 members 
and guests, with 260 present at the dinner. 

The first speaker was J. E. Robinson, 
manager product development and control, 
Naugatuck Footwear Plant, United States 
Rubber Co., who stated that although 
“business as usual” in the footwear indus- 
try had been out for some time, he felt 
that this branch of the industry had main- 
tained a good volume and had been doing a 
reasonably good job on military and essen- 
tial civilian items. By virtue of work with 
the WPB during the last several months, 
formulas and methods for use of GR-S and 
GR-I have been worked out. All com- 
panies in this branch have had some factory 
experience with GR-S, it was stated. 
ical upper and soling stock formulas using 
GR-S were given. Samples of past and 
present work rubbers and boots were ex- 
hibited, and Mr. Robinson concluded with 
the statement that the use of synthetic rub- 
ber in the footwear industry presented no 
major difficulties. 

The next speaker, R. A. Schatzel, direc- 
tor of research, General Cable Corp., de- 
clared that by use of reclaim of good 
quality, ueoprene, vinyl resins, Butyl, 
“Thiokol”, ete., the wire and cable industry 
had made good progress in making satis- 
factory products with less and less natural 
rubber. Problems of preparing compounds 
to meet minimum requirements for various 
grades of stocks were mentioned. It was 
stated that a most important principle was 
to consider replacements for natural rubber 
in insulation in the light of their value as 
insulating materials rather than as replace- 
ments for rubber. Government. specifica- 
tions have had to be revised to be applicable 
when government synthetic rubber is used, 
and the WPB Technical Committee has 
aided greatly in this work and with the 
further advantageous result that specitica- 
tions have been simplified. Improvements 
in certain properties of GR-S that would 
greatly help this branch of the industry 
such as better low temperature flexibility 
and greater uniformity of cure were men- 
tioned. In any event the use of synthetic 
rubbers in the wire and cable industry was 
working out reasonably well, the speaker 
concluded. 

Next was W. J. O'Brien, Jr., chief chem- 
ist, Seamless Rubber Co., who began by 
pointing out the finished product require- 
ments peculiar to the sundries industry, 
such as, feel and hand, appearance, color, 
shape, odor, and taste. Rate of deteriora- 
tion is also a particularly important prob- 
lem in this industry. Very little reclaim 


Typ- 


had been used in sundries up to a year 
ago, but development of the use of high- 
quality reclaims in the manufacture of 
these products had resulted in processing 
improvements and product qualities con- 
siderably in excess of what had been ex- 
pected, it was stated. With extenders for 
natural or synthetic rubbers the require- 
ments were particularly severe because of 
the color and odor pre yblem. Improvements 
of fine particle size fillers other than car- 
bon blacks for synthetic rubber was a 
major problem. Blends of GR-S = and 
Hycar OS-10 were giving interesting re- 
sults, it was said but the longer processing 
time of GR-S was also still a big problem 
in this industry. 
Lewis, 
Vulcan Prooting Co., followed. 
of the prooted goods industry 


superintendent, 
Products 
probably 


Re oR general 


varied with the times more than any other 


branch, of the industry, he said, giving ex- 
amples of such changes that had taken 
place in the last decade. The present 
major products were barrage balloons, 
boats, and life vests. Many rubber substi- 
tutes and synthetic resins were being used 
and a recent development was spreader 
coating of reclaim compounds. 

O. J. Lang, chief chemist, Armstrong 
Rubber Co., the fifth speaker, discussed the 
state of development of tires made from 
synthetic rubber. 
from Butyl, neoprene, and GR-S, but the 
major effort is now on GR-S. All com- 


Tires have been made 


panies are concentrating on producing the 
best possible tire with GR-S, and test fleets, 
both private and military, are in continuous 
operation. The WPB Educational Com- 
mittee has been of great assistance in col- 
lecting and disseminating information on 
the latest developments in GR-S tire com- 
pounding and building. The Committee 
has called to Washington technical repre- 
sentatives from all the tire companies indi- 
vidually and has gone over the progress 
made and offered suggestions for speeding 
up the work. Tires of some sizes of almost 
100% GR-S have been approved by the 
Ordnance Department, United States Army, 
and are now in production. Tires of larger 
sizes have not yet been approved. Changes 
in specifications for these tires have re- 
cently been made, and further testing is in 
The problems of the tire com- 
pounder in deciding on what balance be- 


progress. 


tween embrittlement, tear resistance, heat 
build-up, etc. he could obtain by adjust- 
ments in compounding and processing were 
discussed. Tires satisfactory for most or- 
dinary services from GR-S are being made, 
Mr. Lang stated in conclusion. 

The last speaker of the symposium was 
Joseph Hayes, factory manager, Rodic 
Rubber Co., who discussed the present-day 
problems of the mechanical goods industry. 
Neoprene, Buna N, and vinyl resins have 
been used with varying degrees of success 
here. Work to date with GR-S has been 
limited, and considerable difficulty in com- 
pounding and processing experienced. Bet- 
ter plasticizers are desired and modifica- 
tions of GR-S suggested to aid in its use 
by this branch of the industry were men- 
tioned. The importance of cooperation be- 
tween the various companies in working 
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out problems of synthetic rubber usage was 
stressed. 

Aiter dinner Mr. White entertained with 
a talk on his experiences in organizing 
broadcasts on the King 
George VI in 1937 and President Roose- 
velt’s trip to Brazil in 1936 and the expe- 
rience of Collingswood, Dunn, Cecil 
Brown, and Larry Le Sueur in their cov- 
erage of events all over the world. He 


coronation of 


gave examples to illustrate danger in and 
inaccuracy of many strange and 
“rumors” that crop up from time to time, 


varied 


and in answering questions after his talk 
gave some extremely interesting informa- 
tion on the “news” behind the news. 


John A. Britton, Jr., of the Standard 
Oil Development Co., 26 Broadway, Nei 
York, N. ¥., is mourning the loss of «un 


Esso service pin lost at the New York 
Group dinner. It is oval in shape with a 
blue enameled border and a white star in 
be appreciated 


the center. Its return would 


Crosby Addresses L. A. Group 


HE March 2 dinner-meeting of the Los 

Angeles Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, A. held at the Mayfair 
Hotel, was marked by a 45-minute dis- 
course on “Applications and Development 
of ‘Thiokol’ Synthetic Rubbers” by J. W. 
Crosby, sales manager of Thiokol Corp. 
Using several slides and illustrations, Mr. 


Group, 
CoS, 


Crosby emphasized the special advantages 
of the various types of the synthetic in dif- 
ierent applications. He also answered 
many questions put to him by the audience, 
consisting of about 105 members and guests. 

The other speaker was Boyd Comstock, 
athletic coach, author, and radio commen- 
tator, who revealed his experiences abroad 
particularly those while he was an athletic 
director in Italy 

\t the business meeting the committee 
chairmen presented their reports. Mem- 
bership is increasing, and the financial con- 
dition of the Group is good. Seven new 
members were initiated, a ceremony now 
forming part of the regular monthly meet- 
ings. 
Western 


Royal, do- 


Prizes, as usual, were awarded. 
Shade Cloth Co., through Ed. 
nated $10, $5, and $3.75 in war stamps, won, 
M. Reinke, Bob Short, 
Mr. Crosby won a 


respectively, by C. 
and Herman Jordan. 
traveling case; while a poker set went to 
Jack Bain; both gifts were donated by 
F. H. Banbury. On behalf of H. Muehl- 
stein & Co., Inc., B. E. Biheller presented 
two billfolds. 


Synthetic Rubber Posers 


PRIL 30 is the date of the spring meet- 
ing of the Chicago Group, Division ot 
Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., at the Morri- 
‘topic of discussion will 





son Hotel, when tl 
be synthetic rubbers. H. A. Winkelmann, 
following his paper on “A Comparison of 
the Synthetic Rubbers”, will conduct an 
open forum with the assistance of a “board 
of experts” to answer any questions per- 
taining to synthetic rubber. Those plan- 
ning to attend are urged to come well pre- 
pared with questions. 
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Butyl before Boston Group 


A VERY comprehensive and interesting 
paper « ] ing and V1 


n the “Compounding 








ot Butyl Rubber” was the tec 


nical feature at the spring meeting and 
dinne the Boston Group Division ot 
S., held at the 

Mass., on March 

members and guests 














Phe ape Butyl rubber was presented 
by Gavin A. Taylor, technical representa 
ive St Distributors, Inc., who sub- 
sti ’ the scheduled speaker, J 
I n, of the same company, who 

to attend. Mr. Taylor answered 

nNany questions regarding compounding 
racty ind results and then presented the 

otion picture “Dancing Molecules,” illus 

trating the chemical development of Buty] 

\nother feature of the meeting was an 
ddress by Bruce Thomas, prominent wi 
orrespondent m “Second Front Com 
mandos,’ who told, from personal expert 
nee, of the intensive training of the Brit 
ish Commandos, the caretul preparations 


ind rehearsals for their raids, and what 
they had accomplished. He drew a graphi 
picture of the general war situation on the 
European front and discussed it at some 


1 1 
engtn 





Northern California Group 
N FEBRUARY 25, ( \. Carlto 
manager of the development depart 
ment of J. M. Huber, Inc., addressed thi 
Northern California Rubber Group, Oak- 
land, Calit., “Some Practical Aspects otf 
Buna S Compounding.” After reviewing 
the properties of the polymer and its han 
Nant, Mr. Carlton 
outlined procedure for the construction of 





dling in laboratory 


Buna S compounds, including = sulphur 
accelerator ratios, pigmentation, and dis- 
ussed the relative merits of the various 


types of sottencrs 


Che solubility of sulphur 
n Buna S was discussed, and a procedur 
distribution wa: 


tor obtaining complete 


ecommended (See pages 35-36, this 
ssue 

The other speaker of the evening was 
J. W. Crosby, sales manager of Thiokol 
Corp., who discussed — the latest ce velop 
nents in “Thiokol 

[wo door prizes were awarded: a tec 
nica book rubber donated by H M 
Royal, Inc.. who also furnished the table 


all i ] fron Thiokol ( orp 
At the March 25 meeting of the Group. 
eld at the Claremont Hotel, Oakland, wit! 


d guests in 





attendance, Ken- 
Development Co., 


ot Synthetic Rub 


Shell 


“Chemiustr 





illustrated 


theme with slides 





Shell Chemical 
“Nitration 


Process” re vealing how sott carbon black 


Durbin, of 


Co., showed the motion picture, 


is manufactured at the Shell nitration plant 

it Pittsburg, Calit 

The door prize, consisting of a $5 mer 

handise order contributed by J H 

Butcher Co.. was drawn by 
Shell Development 


John Perona, 


Tahl a 
Table favors were 
} 1 “1 ay 


furnished by Shell Chemical Co 
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Ninth Annual Chemurgic Conference Held at Chicago 


\NY items of interest to the rubber 
industry were discussed in some of 
the papers presented before the Ninth An- 
nual Chemurgic Conference at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Il, March 24 and 25, by 
representatives of the rubber and associated 
industries and the War Production Board. 

\ review of the development ot 


ind a description ( 





\egripol 
f some of its properties, 
production rate were 
Snyder, of Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inc. He stated that although 
his material could not be classed as suit- 


uses, and 


by Andrew J. 


present 


LIVell 


able for tires, its possibilities as a recapping 
material were being investigated. Good low 
tle xibility down to 4() i... 
good oxygen and ozone resistance, and out- 


temperature 


standing dielectric strength and corona 


resistance were \gripol can 
also be produced and used in the form of 
in emulsion, it was said. 
from 250 to 1275. psi, 


to 180°, and Shore 


emphasized. 


Tensiles varying 
elongations from 65 
hardness trom 40 to 
YO are physical properties of this chemurgic 
rubber. Present production rate 1s about 
two million pounds a month. 

Kok-sag seeds flown to this country 
during the last year were 
planted and grown in one hundred different 
test locations in the United States, accord- 
ing to H. L. Trumbull, of The B. F. 
rich ere mm reporting on domestic sources 
ot rubber. Work on cr 


were mentioned. An active pro- 


Russia 


Irom 


(GGood- 


tostegia and 





guayule 
vram of study to develop methods of re- 
covering rubber trom kok-sagys roots and 


o determine the processing characteristics 
of the rubber under way 
Small amounts of natural rubber are often 
for compounding synthetic rub- 
ber, and the continuing study, being financed 
by Goodrich at Cornell University, would 
aid in the development of native natural 
rubber to fill this need and contribute to 


itself! is now 


Necessary 


complete elimination of dependence on for- 
eign sources. 

synthetic rubbers now in- 
government 


The major 
cluded in_ the program and 
rubber-like plastics used extensively to re- 
place rubber during the past year were re- 
viewed by Otis D. Cole, of Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co 
ernment synthetic program was given. In 


\ brief résumé of the gov- 


commenting on the production of butadiene 
from alcohol by the Carbide & Carbon 
process, the use of 80,000,000) bushels of 
corn or its equivalent in agricultural prod- 
ucts per year was indicated. The recent 
price reduction of synthetic rubbers, new 
advances in methods of production ot syn- 
rubber, and the fact that synthetic 
“tailor-made” to suit special 
cited in predicting an almost 


thetic 
rubber can be 
needs were 
unlimited future for this material. 
Pechnological progress being made today 
at a rate unattainable during peace is pro- 
viding a tremendous stimulus that is bound 
to serve us for years to come, according 
to M. C. Teague, of United States Rub- 
ber Co. Certain sections of the rubber, 
the chemical, the petroleum, and the plastic 
industries are rapidly being amalgamated 
into a new, or at least a different industry, 
he said. It should be stressed that the 
work of the associated industries in their 
hunt for suitable synthetic rubber for tires 


may have developed many new rubber-lik 
awaiting future recognition 
Later they may be used as synthetic rub- 
ber or in the plastic field or as bases for 
textile fibers. Present products 
will be redeveloped to produce improved 


plastics now 


rubber 


aging, appearance, and service, Dr. Teague 
stated in commenting on the use of the 
rubbers in mechanical 
goods, in automobiles, railroads, airplanes, 
insulation, and. textiles. 


various footwear, 
The speaker pre 
dicted that the rubber industry would enter 
the field of the construction of pre-fabri- 
cated houses, either to manutacture the 
houses or many new products designed es- 
pecially tor them. 

Wartime 200,000,000 
bushels of grains a year for the production 


consumption ot 
of industrial alcohol cannot continue after 
the war demand ends, since this country 
may be called upon to help feed hundreds 
of millions of people throughout the earth 
in the post-war vears, stated Charles L 
Gabriel, of the Publicker Commercial Al 
cohol Co. soth synthetic rubber (GR-S) 
raw materials, butadiene and stryene, can 
and are being made from alcohol. He 
pointed out that the recent curtailment ot 
the total butadiene program had not 
changed the amount to be produced by the 
Carbide & Carbon process and that the 
amount to be made by this process now 
represented 50 instead of 30% of the total. 
The fact that the single step, direct con- 
version Polish process now being piloted 
by Publicker, requires relatively small 
amounts of critical materials of construc- 
tion, is simple in operation, and has been 
in operation in Europe on a 10,000-ton a 
year basis certainly warrants its large- 
scale use in this country, Mr. Gabriel de- 
clared. In the future butadiene from al- 
cohol should certainly be competitive with 
butadiene from petroleum, and = alcohol 
should play its part as a partial replace- 
ment for petroleum to make up for its 
diminishing availability and to help con- 
serve one of our most important natural 
resources. 

Alcohol from black-strap molasses was 
one of the cheapest and best methods, but 
because of the tanker shortage plants for- 
merly using this material are now switch- 
ing to corn or grain, reported D. B. Keyes, 
of the WPB. Since the Commodity Credit 
Corp. is now in a position where it is im- 
possible to supply alcohol distilleries with 
sufficient corn, it is encouraging the use of 
whole wheat or granular wheat flour al- 
though the technical information, including 
the recovery of feed stock from the waste 
materials, is not complete. New empha- 
sis is also being given to the production ot 
alcohol from waste wood or sulphite liquor. 
Butadiene from butylene glycol by fermen- 
tation was considered an attractive process 
because of the relative simplicity from an 
engineering standpoint. 

In speaking on recent advances in_ the 
production of alcohol, Earl D. Unger, ot 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., mentioned 
the development of a continuous cooking 
and flash conversion process for the pro 
duction of a fermentable mash from grains, 
a continuous aerobic yeast process, and a 
fast and continuous fermentation process, 
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ali of which would result in increased pro- 
duction of alcohol and at the same time 
save considerable critical materials of con- 
struction. Advancements and new  proc- 
esses based on sound engineering and bac- 
teriology are transforming an ancient art 
into modern science. 

Reporting production of butadiene from 
butyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, and 2,3 buty- 
lene glycol to be 2.1, 5.8, and 6.5 pounds 
respectively from one bushel of corn, Paul 
J. Kolachov, also of Seagram, cited these 
figures as the reason for this company’s 
piloting of the 2,3 butylene glycol process. 
High purity of butadiene produced was re- 
ported as an additional advantage of this 
process. Encouraging results with experi- 
mental plantings of kok-sagys seed ob- 
tained from Russia were also described. A 
study of the production of butylene glycol 
irom the roots of this plant was indicated 
as desirable because of the value of this 
material as a by-product. , 





Ontario Section Election 


THE final regular dinner meeting of the 

season of the Ontario Rubber Section, 
Canadian Chemical Association, was held 
at the University of Toronto, March 10, 
when the following officers were elected 
for the 1943-44 season: chairman, John 
Ramsay, Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., secretary-treasurer, Harold 
Deline, Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Toronto; committee, R. M. Ferguson, Nau- 
gatuck Chemicals, Ltd., Elmira, Ont., J. 
W. Holmes, Polymer Corp., Toronto, and 
M. L. Johnston, Canadian General Rubber 
Co., Galt, Ont. 

Speaker of the evening was W. D. Par- 
rish, of Hycar Chemical Co., Akron, O., 
who discussed very thoroughly, with a 
wealth of interesting and informative de- 
tail, the compounding and characteristics of 
Hycar OS 10, Hycar OR 15, and Hycar 
OR 25. A large number of products made 
of these materials was also shown. 

The Ontario Rubber Section plans, in- 
stead of the originally scheduled interna- 
tional session with the Buffalo Group, Di- 
vision of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., in 
Niagara Falls, to hold a joint luncheon, 
April 16, with the Group at the A. C. S. 
meeting in Detroit, Mich. 








Minimum 

, : Tensile 
Classification A.S.T.M. Shore Strength 
Number Hardness Hardness psi 
SB-400B 40 

SB-500B 50 

SB-600B 60 

SB-700B 70 

SB-715 70 1500 
SB-725 70 2500 
SB-800B 80 

SB-815 80 1500 
SC-315 150+26 30 1500 
SC-400B 105+15 40 

SC-420 40 2000 
SC-500B 50 

SC-507 50 700 
SC-525 50 2500 
SC-600 60 

SC-625 60 2500 
SC-700 70 

SC-800 80 
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New Ordnance Tentative Specification AXS-878 


NEW tentative specification AXS- 

878, to assist in the process of conver- 
sion of mechanical rubber items and parts 
from natural rubber and its derivatives to 
synthetics and substitutes, has been an- 
nounced in a communication from R. D. 
Woolery, Rubber Consultant, Materials 
Section, Technical Division, Ordnance De- 
partment, U. S. Army, Washington, D. (¢ 
This specification is based on recommen- 
dations of the SAE-ASTM_ Technical 
Committee A on Automotive Rubber, and 
coordination of these data for Ordnance 
use was accomplished by cooperation of 
the Ordnance Department with technical 
experts of the automotive and rubber in- 
dustries, it is stated. These SAE-ASTM 
proposed specifications were published in 
InpiA Rupeer Wortp, August, 1942, pages 
467-469. Changes found in the new ten- 
tative Ordnance specification are as_fol- 
lows: 

1. Under natural rubber (R) classifica- 
tion the use of the suffix letter “F” fol- 
lowing the code number establishes the re- 
quirement that the material shall pass the 
cold test at minus 40° F. If the designa- 
tion is “FF”, the temperature requirement 
is lowered to —70° F. 

2. In the synthetic rubber (S) classifi 
cation, the use of the “B” suffix is limited 
to the B and C grades and to the numbers 
published in the new specification. The 
SA classification is not included in this 
test since the polysulphides are thermo- 
plastic and take a high permanent set. 

3. Additional classification numbers, 
changes in classification numbers, and oth- 
er changes found by comparing the speci- 
fications found on page 468 of the August, 
1942, INprIA RupperR Woretp and the new 
specification AXS-878 are tabulated below. 

It is also stated that it is the intention 
of the SAE-ASTM Committee and _ the 
Ordnance Engineers who collaborated in 
the preparation of this specification that it 
shall be broad in its application. Only 
tires, inner tubes, sponge rubber, and hard 
rubber have been excluded. Special condi- 
tions, such as contact with anti-freeze so- 
lutions, high abrasion resistance, flex 
cracking resistance, high temperature con- 
ditions, exposure to acids, special require 
ments pertaining to impermeability of 
gases, adhesion to metals, fire resistance 
or electrical insulation or conductivity, are 
not provided for in this specification and 
should be indicated on the drawing, pur- 
chase order, or contract. 


The maximum effective use of this new 
specification involves : 

A. A thorough analysis of the current 
model or part to establish its characteris- 
tics and functional conditions. 

B. A choice of at least two compounds 
of different grade, if oil resistance is a re 
quirement, employing numbers as closely in 
conformity to the current physical proper- 
ties of the part as possible, specifying by 
suffix letter or otherwise all special re 
quirements. 

C. Make exhaustive tests to prove con- 
clusively that the new materials will func 
tion perfectly. 

D. Standardize the tested materials for 
procurement. 

Copies of this specification may be ob 
tained from the Office, Chief of Ordnance, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 





Rubber, Plastics Group, A.S.M.E. 


HE Rubber and Plastics Group status of 
Rubber Section of — the 
Industries Division 
Amert- 


the former 
A.S.M.E.’s Process 
has been officially approved by the 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, and 
the Group has announced officers for 1943 
A joint meeting with the SAE Aviation 
Division to be held in Los Angeles in June 
is being planned. The program for the 
held probably in 

considered, and 


annual ‘meeting to be 
December is now being 
any suggestions will be welcomed by the 
secretary. 

New officers for 1943 include: Gordon 
M. Kline, National Standards, 
as chairman; E. F 
& Rubber Co., vice chairman; and Robert 
A. Boyer, Ford Motor Co., secretary. The 
executive committee includes, besides the 
officers, L. E. Jermy, Wachine Design, 

F. Downie Smith, United Shoe Machin- 
ery Corp.; E. G. Kimmich, Goodyear Tire 
and F. L. Yerzley, Western 
The general committee fol 
lows: G. H. Kaemmerling, Lord Mfg 
Co.: H. M. Richardson, General Electric 
Co.: D. H. Cornell and F. L. Haushalter. 
both of B. F. Goodrich Co.; A. L. Alves, 
Watertown Mig. Co.; J. Delmonte, Plas 

(Continued on page 70) 


Bureau of 
Riesing, Firestone Tire 


& Rubber Co.; 
Electric Co. 





Oven Aged Oil Aged 
Maximum Compression Durometer Durometer 
Set Tensile Elong. oints Volume Points 
Minimum —————--— qi Q Change © Change Tensile Change 
Elongation 158° F. 212° F. Change Change Limits Limits “| Change Limits 
70 0to 15 15 to 25 -10 to 15 
65 0 to 10 5 to 25 —10 to 10 
65 0 to 10 5 to 25 10 to 10 
65 0to 10 —5to25 —10 to 10 
300 30 20 —60 0 to 10 —5to25 -20 10 to 10 
300 30 -20 —60 0to 10 § to 25 20 —10 to 10 
65 0 to 10 —5to25 —10to § 
150 30 —20 —60 0 to 10 5 to 25 —20 —10 to 10 
500 70 -15 —40 15 150* 7s —30 to 10 
70 15 140 —35 to 15 
500 65 nS in £0) 13 140 70 Ste —%5 
65 15 130 40 to —20 
300 60 —15 —40 15 130 —60 40 to —20 
400 60 15 —40 10 120 —50 to —20 
65 10 120 —50 —50to —20 
300 55 —15 40 10 110 -50 to —25 
65 10 100 ~50 to —30 
635 


* All old and new SC classifications have only one value for volume change limits instead of a range as in original proposed specificati 








UNITED STATES 


More Emphasis on Value 


Rubber Prices Changed 


he formation of the Rubber Develop 
ment Corp. as a direct subsidiary of the 
RFC and separate from the Rubber Re 
serve Co., as announced late in February, 
has indicated that new and increased em- 
phasis will be placed on the procurement 
of natural rubber, particularly during 
1943. The growing realization that we 
must have some natural rubber to blend 


with synthetic rubber for some of our most 


important military and essential civilian 


uses and the fact that without increased 
imports of natural rubber our stockpile 
ill be at a very low point by the end of 


this year have undoubtedly contributed to 


this new activity. The Rubber Develop- 
ent Corp. will have on its staff many 
bers of the former Wild Rubber Divi 
S101 1 Rubhe Reserve and is | ead d by 
Douglas H. Allen, who will soon leave for 
ay 1 to determine ways and means of 
getting the most natural rubber out of 
South America this vear. It is understood 
hat the appointment of Herman B. Barucl 
New York wrother t Ber rd M 
| uc is head of the BEW _ office 
Brazil, will not interfere with the work 
ce Rubhe Development ¢ since tl 
SEW evote most ts efforts to 
ring all the the desired raw ite 
sa leave rubber in. the ds of the 
\\ ganizati Ita ew reduction 1 
amount of svnthetic rubber to be pr 
ed Q43 hye s apparent either b 
x ( tal act r te nical dittcu 
es, the lie cast l itura rubber 
ts will be even further enhanced 
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t Was stated These new prices r crude 
t \\ ict were agreed WUpor b “ecre 
t tf Commerce Jesse Jones and Rubbe 


William M. Jeffers, will not re- 


re increased ceiling prices for civilian 
goods since sufficent rubber is to be made 
available to manufacturers to enable them 
to sell their permitted allotments of civilian 
goods within the established price ceilings. 
Since higher price ceilings will be set for 


rect and indirect sales of rubber products 


using crude rubber to the federal govern- 


of Natural Rubber; 


OPA on March 29 
for future 


authorized 
delivery of 


the 
agreements 


ment, 
sales 
rubber products on government orders to 
be made for prices higher than maximums 
in effect. 


now However, no deliveries are 


to be made at prices in excess of ceiling 
actually 


are cde livered. 


in effect when the rubber goods 
Tires and tubes made wholly 
or in part of GR-S rubber sold for original 
equipment on vehicles that the War and 
Navy Departments, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, or Maritime Commission has con- 
tracted to buy are exempt from price con- 
trol until June 1, 1943, according to Amend 
ment 2 to MPR 119. This 

facilitate experiments with these products 
and afford OPA time to obtain information 


action is to 


needed for fixing fair maximum prices. 
The prices ot scrap rubber sold by Rubber 
Reserve will remain at present levels at 
until July 1; therefore ceilings on 
1 rubber and products made 


reclaimed 
remain 


least 
from 
reclaim unchanged. 


Qn March 23, Rubber Reserve Co. Cir- 


cular No. 17 on the Distribution of Rubber 
was issued and revealed further that. the 
price changes were to be made as painless 


as possible by permitting manufacturers to 
build up a 60-day working inventory of 
I March 31 if they 
with the Office of the 
April 1. After this date, owing 


rubber as of filed their 


Rubber 


requests 


Director by 


1 


to the necessity of balancing and conser\ 
ing the stockpile and the uncertainty as to 
the types and grades which will be avail 
able, purchase permits for crude rubber 
will show only the total amount of rubber 
authorized by the Office of the Rubber Di 
rector, and the selling price will not be 
specified thereon. Either the word “Civ 
ian” or “Non-Civilian” will be typed on 
the purchase permit, to designate the ap- 
icable price Another important chang 
in this latest Rubber Reserve circular is 
that the services of the rubber trade 
brokers or dealers may be utilized by pur 
lasers of government synthetic rubber 
om agents of the company (operators of 






government owned synthetic rubber plants). 
Cin No. 9, September 28, 1942, re- 
quires all sales of government syn- 


rubber he made through the Rubber 


t] 
Reserve Co. direct or these 


Other Developments 
March 1 that WP 


| his 


It was announced 
Order No. 2-79 of 
Rubber Director Jeffers was listed as re- 
porting to Vice Chairman Charles E. Wil- 
with Order No. 2-80 to Mr. 
Jeffers report direct to the chairman of the 
This understood to 
have been made at Mr. Jeffers’ insistence 
that the wording of the original Presiden- 
tial directive made the Rubber Director re- 
sponsible solely to the WPB = chairman. 
Order No. 2 issued March 19 further 
contirmed this move. 


February 18 in which 


have 


change was 


-R85 
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Early in March sites for five more ne\ 
industrial alcohol plants to operate on graii 
the WPB. These plant 
are designed to produce a minimum oi 
36,000,000 gallons per year on the basis oi 


were revealed by 


recovery of feed values for livestock, an: 
the output from these plants will bring th« 
country’s production to a point 
where all projected requirements can bx 
supplied, including the heavy demands fo: 
synthetic rubber. At the time the 
recommendations of the Baruch Report for 
100,000,000 gallons annually of new capac 
ity will be substantially fulfilled by thes: 
plants and by new capacity previously au 
thorized. It should also be mentioned that 
the Agricultural Sub-Committee of whicl 
Senator Gillette is the chairman has bec 


alcohol 


same 


very active in seeing that this particular 
recommendation of the Baruch Report was 
carried out. The plants, to be in Wiscon 
Iowa, and Illinois, will probably bi 
operated by Joseph E. Seagram & Sons. 
Inc., Schenley Distillers Corp., Hiram Wal- 
ker & Sons, Ltd., and two farmers’ 
operatives, the Iowa Farm Processing Co- 
operative, Eagle Grove, Iowa, and the Con- 
sumers Cooperative Association, North 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Standard Oil Co. of California has begun 
construction of a synthetic rubber plant to 
cost $6,200,000 on a letter of intent from 
the Defense Plants Corp. Details are lack- 
ing, but the Director's 
Report No. 2 indicated two petroleum base 
and one alcohol base butadiene plant and 
this area. This 
formed a new. subsidiary, 
Co., to begin operations 
research, manufacture, and 
a wide variety of industrial 


sin, 


Co- 


Rubber Progress 


one copolymer plant in 


company also 
Oronite Chemical 
March 1 in 
marketing of 
*hemicals. 

\ critical 
which became 


situation in vegetable oils 
known during the month has 
made the future of some recently developed 


chemurgic rubbers rather doubtful. 





CALENDAR 
Apr. 2. R. |. Rubber Club. Narragansett 


Hotel, Providence, R 
Conference on Rubber Elasticity. 
Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

Rubber & Plastics Division, 
Montreal Section, S.C. |. McGill 
University. 
Industrial 


Apr. 3. 
Apr. 9. 


Accident Prevention 
Assns. Annual Convention. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 

AMA Annual Packaging Con- 
ference and Exposition. Hotel 
Astor, New York, N. Y. 
Rubber Division, A. C. S. Spring 
Meeting. Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Chicago Rubber Group. 
rison Hotel. 

SAE Natl. Transportation and 
Maintenance Meeting. Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. 
National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. Annual Inter- 
national Convention. Hotel 


Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
N. Y. 


Apr. 12-13. 


Apr. 13-16. 


Apr. 15-16. 


Apr. 30. Mor- 


May 5-6. 


May 24-26. 
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Synthetic Rubber Prices Down; Other OPA Acts 


New prices for synthetic rubber, effective 
April 1, were announced March 9 by Price 
Administrator Prentiss M. Brown. These 
new prices, agreed upon by Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse Jones, Rubber Director 
William M. Jeffers, and the Price Admin- 
istrator represent substantial reductions 
from previous levels. The new prices and 
the higher ones they supersede follow: 


New Prices Former Prices 

(per Pound) per Pound) 
GR-S_ (Buna-S) 36c 50c 
GR-I (Butyl 33c 35¢ 
GR-M (Neoprene 45¢ 65c 


Mr. Brown stated that according to in- 
formation received from the Rubber Di- 
rector most of the synthetic rubber pro- 
duced in 1943 will be required for military 
products. 

Rubber Reserve Co.'s selling prices of 
crude rubber will be based on 40¢ per pound 
for 1X ribbed smoked sheets from April 1, 
1943, for all uses other than civilian goods. 
This price for crude rubber reflects only 
in part the higher costs of imported crude 
from most sources now available as com- 
pared with the costs of Far Eastern rub- 
ber from which the stockpile of Rubber Re- 
serve Co. was built up. 

“The changes in prices of rubber will 
have no effect upon the cost of living,” 
stated Mr. Brown. “Ceiling prices on 
civilian rubber products such as truck, bus, 
and tractor tires and tubes, recapped tires, 
rubber footwear, rubber drug sundries, and 
the like, will not need to be increased since 
I am assured by the Rubber Director and 
Rubber Reserve Co. that rubber to be made 
available to manufacturers will enable them 
to continue to sell their permitted allot- 
ments of civilian goods within established 
ceilings.” 

The prices of scrap rubber sold by Rub- 
ber Reserve Co. will remain at present 
levels at least until July 1; therefore ceil- 
ings on reclaimed rubber and the products 
made from reclaim remain unchanged. 

OPA will revise its present ceilings on 
rubber products for use of the federal 
government so as to reflect the changes in 
the prices of rubber. 

The differentials between the new prices 
for the various synthetic rubbers and crude 
rubber were set in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Rubber Director. 
They are designed to bring the prices of 
these various materials into line with each 
other, taking into account differences in 
specific gravity and costs of processing. 
The government stockpile of crude rubber 
is steadily diminishing, and the production 
of synthetic rubber is increasing, thereby 
necessitating the establishment of a closer 
relation between the prices of these com- 
modities. 


Orders Affecting Rubber Goods’ Prices 


A minimum discount to dealers of 20° 
from maximum prices for retreading or re- 
capping rubber tires has been established 
to safeguard dealer distribution of such 
tires and services, especially in regions 
where recapping facilities are not available. 
Discounts of more than 20°, but not more 
than 35°, are established as minimum dis- 


counts for those who allowed them on De- 
cember 1, 1942. This action was taken in 
Amendment 1, RPS 66, as Amended—Re- 
treaded and Recapped Rubber Tires and 
the Retreading and Recapping of Rubber 
Tires, effective March 18. 


Amendment 8 to RPS 63—Retail Prices 
for New Rubber Tires and Tubes—effec- 
tive March 6, establishes specific maximum 
retail prices for several sizes of brands of 
truck tires of the Dayton Rubber Mig. Co., 
Dayton, O., and the United States Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y., and for a quantity 
of passenger-car inner tubes of the Polson 
Rubber Co., Garrettsville, O. (the latter 
covered in Order 1 under MPR _ 143). 
The prices for the Dayton and U. S. Rub- 
ber tires are for new sizes or brands that 
did not appear on their November 25, 1941, 
price lists, and whose maximum prices, 
therefore, cannot be determined by the or- 
dinary formulas in the schedule. 

Order 1 under MPR 143 Wholesale 
Prices for New Rubber Tires and Tubes— 
effective March 6, approves maximum 
wholesale prices for passenger-car_ tubes 
marked “Type B” of brands of The Polson 
Rubber Co., Garrettsville, O., and sold to 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

Amendment 4, MPR 220—Certain Rub- 
ber Commodities—effective March 1, adds 
to the articles covered by the regulation: 
hospital sheeting and blankets, and pillow 
cases, all of coated fabrics, and the follow- 
ing sanitary treated items: baby bibs and 
pants, crib sheets, diaper and utility bags, 
diaper covers, mattress covers and cover- 
alls, nursery hospital sheeting, and nursery 
seat rings. 

On March 1 a third amendment was 
added to both MPR 300—Maximum Man- 
ufacturers Prices for Rubber Drug Sun- 
dries—and MPR 301—Retail and Whole- 
sale Prices for Rubber Drug Sundries. 
The amendment to 300 sets maximum dis- 
tributors prices for rubber druggists sun- 
dries. Amendment 3 to both orders  re- 
moves from the lists of druggists sundries 
covered by the orders several products 
transferred elsewhere (see, for instance, 
Amendment 4+ to MPR 220), adds the 
word rubber to such products as funnels, 
orthopedic pads and parts, spatulas, and 
thermometer cases, and adds the following 
classification: “all other rubber articles 
and parts tor medical, surgical, orthopedic, 
pharmaceutical and laboratory purposes, 
provided that rubber is the component ma- 
terial of chief weight. Certain definitions 
are also modified in both orders. 

A correction to Amendment 3, MPR 300, 
applying to footnote 5, was issued March 
ea 

Order 320 under 1499.3 (b) of GMPR, 
effective March 9, adjusts maximum prices 
for sales of Phocote by the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

Order No. 1 under 1315.2la (e) of MPR 
149 — Mechanical Rubber Goods — issued 
March 5, relates to maximum prices for 
pressure-sensitive adhesive tape made by 
the Bauer & Black Division of the Kendall 
Co Chicago, Ill. 

Order 318 under 1499.3 (b) of GMPR, 
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issued March 6, sets maximum prices which 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., New York, N. Y., 


nfay charge for Extendex C. 


Tire Eligibility Rules 

On information supplied by OPA, the 
Office of War Information on March 9 re- 
leased a recapitulation of eligibility rules 
governing the procurement of tires and re- 


caps. The desire to have car owners recap 
their tires in time so that a potentially re- 
cappable tire is not lost entirely, was the 
chief reason for freeing passenger-car tire 
recapping from rationing restrictions. This 
step has been made possible by control of 
mileage of passenger cars through gasoline 
rationing. 

1. PASSENGER CARs. There is no restric- 
tion on recapping passenger-car tires with 
“passenger type camelback”, which is made 
of reclaimed rubber only, using no crude. 
All passenger cars are also eligible for 
some type ot replacement tire if their pres- 
ent tires are not recappable. The grade 
of tire for which a car is eligible depends 
upon the gas mileage allowed that vehicle. 

2. Trucks AND TRAILERS included in the 
List A eligibility classification in OPA’s 
regulations are eligible for new crude rub 
ber tires if their present casings cannot be 
recapped. Trucks and trailers performing 
important services not on List A may apply 
for certificate for recapping with “truck 
type camelback”, which includes a certain 
amount of crude rubber. Truck tires can- 
not- be made or recapped with reclaimed 
rubber only. 

3. TAXIs operating under ODT rules are 
eligible for truck-type recapping or for new 
tires if their casings are not recappable. 

4+. Buses. Public buses operating reg- 
ular routes and services and private buses 
performing certain necessary transportation 
services are eligible for recapped or new 
tires. 


On Tire Rationing 

Ration Order 1A —Tires, Tubes, Recap- 
ping, and Camelback—last month was sub- 
ject to further revisions. Amendment 14. 
effective March 1, withdraws the effective 
date, March 1, of the changeover from the 
Revised Tire Rationing Regulations to 
RO 1A for United States territories and 
possessions. In these areas tires, tubes, 
and recapping materials will continue to be 
rationed under the Regulations pending 
completion of studies to determine what 
changes, if any, are needed. Individual 
rationing plans to fit the conditions peculiat 
to each area are being considered. The 
fifteenth amendment, effective March 2, re- 
lates to reviews by a hearing commissioner 
for any person against whom an order has 
been issued after February 28, 1943, and 
also to authority of regional administrators 
and state directors to revoke certificates. 
The next amendment, in line with the gov- 
ernment’s plans to keep the nation’s auto- 
mobiles rolling, makes available April 1 
additional pre-Pearl Harbor and “Victory” 


tires to drivers with a mileage ration of 
more than 240 miles monthly, for replace- 
ment of tires worn beyond the recapping 
stage. Previously only those with a 
monthly mileage of over 5600 could get new 
tires. Now, however, those drivers of the 





1 
wel MilicaLge 


while motorists with mileage rations be 


tween 5600 and secure 


Grade | 


1,000 monthly may 





tires, which 


reserved for cars with a ration of more 


than 1,000 miles or more a month. Amend 
nent 16 
that fit a 17-inch rim to the 


letes, 


] } 1] 
also adds all Passe 


which formerly had incl 
with a rim size of 18 
Amendment 17, effective March 25, 


reatter larm 


casings 
more 

decrees that he tractor and 
nplement tires be recapped only with a 
material made almost entirely of reclaimed 


rubber, and replacements will not be issued 
for recappable tires \lso 


hearses, wh 
een able to get only re 


ible for re 


heretotore had 
apping services, are now elig 
placements when their casings are not recap 
rhe eighteenth amendment, effective 
March 30, 
certificates to be used at any 
holder 
days after date of issuance, 

\ correction to Amendment 13, RO 1A 
issued March 12, refers to tires with which 
manufacture 
III. 

Secretary of Commerce Jones announced 
that the Federal 
more than 2,500,000 checks or acknowledg 
ments of gifts to owners of the tires 
tubes turned in to Defense Supplies Corp. 
Plan Pro 
1942. In 
many parts of the country the appraisal and 


pable 


permits tire and tube rationing 


time cor 


venient to the rather than within 30 


as originally 


a dealer or may replenish 


as “Any size Grade 


Reserve Bank has issued 


and 


Purchase 
October. 


under the Idle Tire 
gram inaugurated in 
payment or acknowledgment of tires turned 


in through the Railway Express Agency 
have been completed; while in other areas 
the volume is so heavy that the appraisers 
and the banks are considerably behind in 
and paying for the 
that the 
work will be completed everywhere within 
weeks, 


low soon thereafter, the announcement said 


appraising, recording, 


tires. It is expected appraisal 


the next few and payment will fol- 
Important savings in tires, gasoline, and 
wear are being achieved by 
efforts to 
mileage of state-owned and operated ve- 


automobile 


states in organized reduce the 


hicle, under the Government Mileage Con- 
servation Program organized by the OPA, 
which is a voluntary effort on the part of 
the states to cut by at least 40° the mile- 
age of nearly 750,000 motor vehicles owned 
by the various 
out the country 
President F. D 


requested 


government units through 


March 1] 


department 


Roosevelt) on 


each federal and 
agency to appoint a mileage administrator 
control the use of that 
agency's motor vehicles to reduce the mile- 
cars by at least 
urged that ap- 
administrators be 


to organize and 


age of all government 
40%. = The 
pointed mileage 
authority to supervise the use of govern 
ment 
hicles 

driven in the federal service. 
appointed should immediately 


President 
given 
and privately-owned or leased ve- 
passenger cars, trucks, motorcycles 

The men 
begin com 
prehensive studies of the use of all rub- 
ber-borne vehicles in their departments and 
take steps to eliminate driv 
ing. Price Administrator Brown said the 
President had asked him to supervise the 
conservation plan and coordinate the work 


unnecessary 


of federal mileage administrators 


may get Grade II tires: 


had been 


\n urgent plea to the 1,007,000 car own- 
New York to worn 
tires immediately was issued March 17 by 
kK. R. Schaal, vice chairman ot the New 
York State Committee of National Institute 
tor Retreading Standards, division of the 
National Independent Tire 


Deal rs, 


n (sreater recap 


rs. ot 


\ssociation of 
rubber and 


that ap- 


Inc Government 
transportation — officials 
32,500,000 


estimate 


proximately tires On passenget 


cars in the United States need recapping. 
Chis figure represents 25% of the estimated 
130 million tires on the 26 million passenger 


1942 


interested = in 


cars in operation at the beginning ot 


The government is. vitally 
keeping passenger cars rolling and presery 
Mr. Schaal 


pointed out, and by recapping tires in time, 


ing the tires on these cars 
a serious breakdown in transportation facil 


1 averted. 


ities in the future can he 


Other Rulings 


Amendment 136 
lation 14 to GMIPR 


Prices for 


to Supplementary Regu 

Modification of Maxi- 
Certain Commodities, 
Services and Transactions, New Commer- 
cial Vehicles March is; 
to standard delivery operations, as also in 
Conservation Order M-216-A, required 
before a vehicle is delivered to a buyer in 


mum 


effective relates 


order to insure maximum and _= efficient 
service. Among the operations covered are 
tire rim inspection and rust removal; 
mounting of tires and their proper infla- 


tion; installation of fully charged battery ; 
cleaning of cables and connections ; inspec- 
tion of all water hose connections, oil and 
fuel lines tor leakage; inspection of inner 
tubes and tire casings: recementing of any 
sponge rubber seal strips that may have 
pulled loose and replacing any which have 
deteriorated. 

SR 14 to GMPR, 139, ef- 
jective March 30, establishes a special tor- 


Amendment 


mula for computing labor costs to aid 
molded vulcanized vegetable oil producers 
determine maximum prices for new prod- 
As an 


example are cushions tor billiard tables to 
however, are 


ucts requiring special hand labor. 


rubber; excluded, 


truss pads, which are covered under the 


replace 


rubber druggists’ sundries regulation. 
to Order 72 under 
(b) of GMPR_ specifies prices at 
Vulcanized Rubber Co., Morrisville, 
sell Cole-mor-ite plastics. 
Price control over sales of calcium car- 
bide by the Defense Supplies Corp. to other 
Lend-Lease 





1499.3 
which 
Pa, 


Amendment 1 


may 


government agencies and to 
purchasers was removed February 16 under 
Amendment 10 to Supplementary Regula- 
tion 4+ to GMPR. Calcium carbide, used 
in the production of synthetic rubber, has 
been purchased from producers and stock- 
piled by the DSC to insure an adequate 
supply for the synthetic rubber program. 
Except for sales made for the synthetic rub- 
ber program, prices for sales of this vital 
material have been controlled by the Gen- 
eral Maximum Ware- 
housing costs incurred by the DSC _ pend- 
ing the development of the synthetic rub- 
ber program resulted in a “loss” to the 
agency when it sold to other agencies to 
keep some of the supplies moving. So that 
the excess costs will be borne by the pur- 
OPA 


Price Regulation. 


chasing agency rr government, 





India Rubber World 


granted the request from DSC for removal 
of the ceilings on this type of sale. How- 
ever, action taken in Amendment No. 21 
does not affect sales made by DSC to com- 
remain under 


users. These sales 


Sales of calcium carbide for use 


mercial 
GMPR. 
in the synthetic rubber program previously 
were exempted price control by 
\mendment 7 to Supplementary Regulation 
No. 1 of GMPR. 

MPR 28, effective 
to maximum prices for ethyl alcohol, except 
West Coast ethyl alcohol. The latter is 
covered by MPR No. 295 

MPR 344, effective March 19, sets maxi- 
mum prices for new cotton, linen, and un- 


trom 


February 27, relates 


derwear cuttings. 
MPR 345, effective March 22, esta! 


maximum prices for sales of thermoplastic 





scrap. 

MPR 347, effective March 26, sets, at a 
slight increase above previous levels, maxi- 
mum domestic wet and dry 
ground mica and mica schist, waterwashed 


prices ot 


mica, and micronized mica. 


The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, Washington, D. C., is distributing 
gratis a “Report on Reconditioning Brake 
Drums, Limits and Tolerances,” prepared 
tor ODT by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. It was written for truck oper- 
ators troubled by faulty braking, excessive 
and too many layups for 
often caused by poor 
such in- 


wear on tires, 
brake relining, all 
condition of brake 
stances the hazard of uneven or locking 
brakes, the waste of and [ 
time can usually be cured by reconditioning 
the drums. The SAE study shows that 
drums properly conditioned within the rec- 


drums. In 


rubber, loss ot 


ommended limits are as safe in operation 
as new ones, that their total life may be 
extended as much as 80°, and that the 
drums may be reconditioned any number of 
times as long as the total metal removed 


does not exceed 2547 of new drum thick- 
ness. 
The ODT is urging increased use ot 


bicycles, especially those stored away, in 
order to effect savings in transit equip- 
ment, rubber. and gasoline. The purchase 
of bicycle tires and parts is not subject to 
rationing restrictions, and a sufficient sup- 
ply of these products is on hand to take 
care of estimated necessary reconditioning. 
Order ODT 34, issued March 
11, relates to Certificates of War Neces- 
sity for commercial motor vehicles in 
Puerto Rico, as applied to motor fuel and 


General 


commercial vehicle parts, tires cr tubes. 


United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., on March 19 
issued Food Distribution Orders 34, 35, 
36, 38, and 39, relating to the use and dis- 
tribution of glycerine, rapeseed oil and 
mustard seed oil, cashew nut-shell liquid, 
palm oil, and tung oil, respectively. 
Among the uses covered are for synthetic 
resins, ester gums, rubber products, adhe- 


sives, rubber factice, rubber substitutes, 
plasticizers, protective coatings, molding 
resins for insulating aviation electrical 
parts, resin solutions for impregnating 


electrical coils, brake linings or other fric- 
tion elements, and food container linings. 
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Additional changes have been made to 
the rubber control order, Supplementary 
Order M-15-b, as Amended December 28, 
1942. The third amendment. released 
March 1, permits limitation, by special di- 
rectives of the Director General for Oper- 
ations or the Rubber Director, on the con- 
sumption of crude rubber, latex, reclaimed 
rubber, scrap rubber, or balata to fill war 
orders. Amendment 4+ excludes from the 
order Massaranduba balata and Peruvian 
Fr. A. Q. white balata which were not in 
deresinated form prior to March 5 (date 
of the amendment) as they have been 
found unsuitable for use in manufacturing 
goods essential to the war effort. Impor- 
tation is controlled by amendment to Gen- 
eral Imports Order M-63. 

Rubber Director William M. Jeffers on 
March 20 announced the release from in- 
ventory of enough wide-base tires to equal 
the amount of parts in manufacturers’ 
hands to complete fabrication of between 
13,000 and 14,000 farm tractors. This 
action, designed to balance out the wide- 
base tires in inventory and the parts al- 
ready in manutacturers’ hands, will not re- 
quire new production of rear, large sized 
tires, but will only necessitate manufacture 
of between 3,000 and 4,000 small front- 
wheel tires to complete the machines. A 
schedule has been arranged between various 
farm machinery manufacturers; so each 
will share the materials to be made avail- 
able on an equitable basis. The tractor 
manufacturers will file formal appeals with 
the Farm Tire Machinery branch of the 
Office of Rubber Director for allocations 
of tires, and approvals will be forwarded 
by wire to facilitate completion and deliv- 
ery of the needed farm equipment. It is 
anticipated that this action by the Office 
of Rubber Director will be of material as- 
sistance in releasing completed farm = im- 
plements in time for spring plantings. 

Suspension Order S-258, in effect from 
March 24 to June 24, 1943, was issued 
against Meyer Dorfman, doing business as 
Real Form Girdle Co., 218 Bedford Ave.. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for unauthorized use of 
rubber yarn in making girdles, in wilful 
violation of Conservation Order M-124, as 
Amended August 26, 1942. 

Allocation Order M-106, as Amended.- 
Seedlac—replacing Conservation Order 
M-106, clarifies wording and definitions of 
the latter. The amended order continues 
control of shellac, but excludes lac after it 
has been incorporated into protective or 
technical coatings or molding compounds 
or after it has been mixed with certain 
solvents or has been made an integral part 
of some article. F 

Amendment 1, Conservation Order M- 
104, as Amended January 1, 1943—Closures 
for Glass Containers—issued March 15, re- 
vises Schedule V, Home Canning Closures, 
including those of tinplate, rubber, or wire 
bails. 

To prevent the indiscriminate stripping 
of new vehicles to supply parts for emer- 
gency use, WPB has issued Conservation 
Order M-216-B, which provides that unless 
compliance is first made with Ration Order 
2B no person may convert any reserve new 


passenger automobile to any other model 
or type or remove any standard equipment 
or other part, the removal of which will 
impair the operating efficiency of the ve- 
hicle. As to reserve new commercial 
vehicles, which include all types of trucks 
and trailers, the order prohibits the removal 
of any standard equipment or other part, 
the removal of which will impair the operat- 
ing efficiency of the vehicle. The order 
permits two exceptions: (1) Electric stor- 
age batteries may be removed from a ve- 
hicle if batteries of at least equal quality 
and capacity are installed in the vehicles 
upon delivery to consumers. (2) Rubber 
tires, casings, and tubes may be removed 
from both reserve new passenger automo- 
biles and reserve new commercial vehicles, 
but only for storage or in exchange for 
similar equipment and then only upon com- 
pliance with Ration Order 1-A. 

General Conservation Order M-286 
Specialty Papers-—issued March 17, pro- 
hibits non-essential uses of certain specialty 
papers (glassine, greaseproof and vegetable 
parchment) used in wrapping.  Inciuded 
under the ban are rubber and rubber goods 
except when sterilized in the package and 
plastics and plastic products except when 
sterilized in the package. 

General Preterence Order E-9, issued 
March 10, limits the sale and the purchase 
of precision measuring instruments and 
testing machines. Included are: balancing 
machines, bench centers, comparators, di- 
viding machines, gaging machines, hard- 
ness testers, light wave measuring instru- 
ments and devices, measuring machines, 
physical testing machines, super micromet- 
ers, surface measuring instruments, and 
toolmakers microscopes—if each has a re- 
tail sales price of $200 or more. Excluded 
irom the terms of the order are automo- 
tive maintenance equipment, precision de- 
vices designed specifically for laboratory 
use, and repair or maintenance parts for 
precision measuring instruments or testing 
machines. Order E-9 supersedes General 
Preference Orders E-l-b and E-5 as to 
precision measuring instruments and _ test- 
ing machines. 

Limitations on the use of antimony in 
the production of automotive batteries and 
alloys were removed, and the weight-limit 
for small deliveries of antimony to any one 
person substantially increased, under Gen- 
eral Preference Order M-112, as Amended 
March 8, 1943. Restrictions previously ap- 
plied to the antimony content of inorganic 
pigments, toys, decorative objects, and orna- 
ments remain unchanged, but unallocated 
deliveries to individual customers, which 
have previously been restricted to 25 
pounds or less of contained antimony from 
all sources during any one month, will now 
be permitted up to a total of 2,240 pounds, 
or one long ton, in each monthly period. 

Preference Order M-227, as Amended 
March 5, 1943—Copper Chemicals—places 
allocations of such materials on a quarterly 
instead of a monthly basis. Copper chemi- 
cals are widely used in a number of indus- 
tries including the production of synthetic 
rubber, dyes, and pigments. 

Priorities Regulation No. 3, as Amended 
March 9, 1943, further simplifies applica- 
tion of preference ratings to telephone and 
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telegraphic orders for scarce materials. 
Another change in the regulation makes 
it clear that maintenance, repair, and oper- 
ating supplies were to be obtained prior 
to March 31 by extension of preference 
ratings, but after that date these materials 
must be obtained as provided by Controlled 
Materials Plan Regulation No. 5. 

The Container Coordinating Committee 
has issued specifications that prescribe the 
proper methods of packing war inaicrials 
for overseas shipment, which appear in the 
booklet, “Army-Navy General Specitica- 
tions for Packaging and Packing for Over- 
seas Shipments,” for distribution to manu- 
facturers and shippers engaged in the war 
program. The booklet is for use by the 
armed forces, war agencies, and contrac 
tors. All shipments of war materials and 
supplies must comply with the require- 
ments and instructions given in this pam- 
phlet. 


Executive Changes 

Preliminary to a regrouping of staft 
functions, the WPB announced the appoint- 
ment of three new vice chairmen and a new 
executive assistant. Ralph J. Cordiner, 
Director General for War Production 
Scheduling, has been made a vice chairman 
and will serve as a special assistant to 
Charles E. Wilson, executive vice chair- 
man. J. A. Krug, Director of the Office 
of War Utilities, has been named vice 
chairman in charge of materials distribu- 
tion, also chairman of the requirements 
committee, but will continue to serve as 
war utilities director. Donald D. Davis, 
recently director of the Program Bureau, 
has been made vice chairman for opera- 
tions. Curtis Calder, Director General for 
Operations, becomes executive assistant to 
Mr. Wilson. William L. Batt continues as 
a vice chairman, and Col. Robert E. John- 
son, head of the Smaller War Plants Corp., 
remains as deputy chairman. 

Roswell C. Mower, deputy director of 
the WPB Containers Division, has been 
appointed director, to succeed Charles L. 
Sheldon, who resigned, effective February 
28. Mr. Sheldon will return to the Hood 
Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass., where he 
is purchasing agent. 

Smith Johnson, former assistant manager 
of priorities of the Office of the Rubber 
Director, has been appointed chief of the 
Steel Drums, Cylinders & Tight Cooperage 
Section of the Containers Division of the 
WPB. Mr. Johnson succeeds Charles 
Daily, who resigned to become general 
manager of the Overseas Steel Container 
Corp., a newly formed company 


United States Department of Com- 
merce, National Bureau of Standards, 
Division of Trade Standards, Washington, 
D. C., is circulating to the industry for 
written acceptance “Tire Repairs (Vul- 
canized)—Recommended Commercial 
Standard, TS-3452." This standard has 
been approved by representatives of repair 
material manufacturers and tire repair 
shops and users and is authorized for cir- 
culation to the trade for acceptance as a 
basis for publication by the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. 
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The Akron Standard Mold Co., 
\kron, last month held a board meeting to 
ll vacancies caused by the recent death 
ol President \ J Fleiter Walter P 


Voth, formerly vice president and a dir 

tor, was elected president and general man- 
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president and factory manager, 


Frank Behra; sales and advertising man- 
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Goodrich Opens Cuban Bus and Truck Tire Factory 


\ new rubber factory in Cuba, Compania 
Gomera Goodrich Cubana, S. A. 
Rubber Co. of Cuba), has been completed 
and is in operation under the control and 
The B. Fe. Goodrich Co.., 
\kron, according to an announcement on 
March 19. Built in Puentas Grandes (Bis 
Bridge), a suburb of Havana, the factory 


( ( i “ vdrich 


supervision of 


7 


and equipment cost approximately  $1,- 
000,000. 
The project was begun in 1940, but 


John L. 


halted temporarily by the war, | 
Collyer, Goodrich president, said, adding 
that “not until our government had satis- 
fied itself that manufacturing in Cuba would 
help maintain the economy of that country 
and contribute to the war effort was pro- 
duction started.” 

Products of the factory during 1943 will 
be exclusively truck and bus tires and tubes 
and tire repair materials, including camel- 
back, but tires only in sizes most essential 
to maintenance of the essential transporta- 
Cuba 
has an excellent paved highway system and 


tion services of Cuba will be made. 


is dependent on motor vehicles for essen- 


tial 


services. 

Crude rubber which the factory will use 

hand in Cuban warehouses long 

1941, having been pur- 

chased and stored in anticipation of require- 

ments. No other crude will be 

necessary this vear. Operation of the fac- 
means that Cubans will 

nearly all their own heavy-duty truck and 

bus tires for essential operations. 


Was on 


before December 7, 


rubber 


tory produce 


Phe Cuban company now has 200 em- 
ployes, including office and sales staff. The 
headed by Russell F. 
president and general man- 
Beaman, who has had wide 
experience in the construction and 

tion of Goodrich plants in other countries, 
superintendent; D. G. Benson, 
superintendent; C. F. Monroe, 
general sales manager; and Enrique Eddy, 


le ve 


organization 1s 
Moe ly, \ 1C¢ 
ager. C. W 


opera- 


1s factory 
technical 


control 


Re, 


Personnel Changes 


G. E. Brunner, general manager, national 
sales and service division of Goodrich, has 
announced the following appointments : 
E. D. Nathan, transferred from the pas- 
senger-car tire merchandising department, 
now is in charge of division sales promo- 
tion. 
nautical sales for the division in Washing- 
ton, is transferred to Dayton, O., in charge 
of that activity there. F. T. Marshall suc- 
ceeds him in Washington and will continue 
also in charge ot the Baltimore office. 
H. F. Bichsel, Earl Kambrich, and W. E. 
Ireland have been assigned to the Wash- 
ington office, Mr. Bichsel on fabric and 
inflatable products sales, Mr. Kambrich on 
other aeronautical products, and Mr. Ire- 
tire, tube, and 
\ new office is being opened in Atlanta, 
with Maury M. Calvert, manager. E. E. 
Bost has joined the Dallas, Tex., staff, in 


G. G. Zimmerman, in charge of aero- 


land on accessory sales. 


charge of aeronautical and automotive sales 
in that area. 

W. S. Richardson, general 
Goodrich’s industrial products sales divi- 


manager of 


sion, has announced the following appoint- 
Chester F. Conner, merchandise 
manager, Jay E. Miller, sales promotion 
manager, Harold F. Mosher, manager, 
special industrial merchandise. Mr. Con- 
ner, with Goodrich nearly 33 years, is on 
the staff of advisers in the Office of the 
Rubber Director at Washington and has 
been active in the mill supply organizations. 
Mr. Mosher, with the company 24 years, 
Was manager of the trade coordination de- 
partment from 1931 to 1942 and was in 
Koroseal sales a year prior to his new ap- 
pointment. Mr. Muller had 
been in charge of advertising 
promotion on drug sundries. 


ments : 


previously 
and _ sales 

Grover D. Motherwell has been appoint- 
ed manager of the Minneapolis district for 
succeeding the Arthur J. 
\ graduate of the University of 


late 


Goodrich, 
Martin. 





Rubber Miscellany in a Recent Shipment from South America, Received by Goodrich 


Hand. Fashioned Rubber Shoes, Two Smal! Rubber Water Bottles, a Knife with an Improv ised Rubber 
Handle, and a Big Rubber Ball Used in a Native Game Called ‘‘Batos 
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Chicago, Mr. Motherwell joined the com- 
pany in 1928 as a tire salesman in the Chi- 
cago district and has held several execu- 
tive sales posts there, most recently as 
sales supervisor. 

S. A. Walker, manager of the Philadel- 
phia division of the Goodrich industrial 
products division, last month completed 30 
years with his organization. 

John S. Gulledge, formerly St. Louis 
district manager of the Goodrich industrial 
products division, is now Major Gulledge, 
executive officer of the Sedalia Army Air 
Base at Warrensburg, Mo. Major Gul- 
ledge, who served with the Marines in the 
last war, entered active service last year 
as a captain. 


Other Company News 


Goodrich in its report to stockholders 
revealed that last year more butadiene-type 
synthetic rubber was produced. in the plant 
being operated by its affiliate, Hycar 
Chemical Co., than in all other plants in the 
country. During 1942 Goodrich also suc- 
cessfully manufactured Ameripol tires in 
the smaller sizes, using 99.84°7 of synthetic 
rubber. 

Goodrich is sponsoring a new coast-to- 
coast radio program, “The Meaning of the 
News,” Monday through Friday, over the 
Columbia network. Starting March 15, 
Joseph C. Harsch, war correspondent and 
author, broadcasts nightly five-minute in- 
terpretations of the news behind the head- 
lines. 

John L. Collyer, president of The B. 
F. Goodrich Co., and chairman of the B. 
F. Goodrich Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont., addressed the Kitchener 
Rotary Club on March 1. He stated that 
Canadian production of synthetic 
this year and next will be an important 
factor in the plans of the United Nations. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has approved, for the first time, the use of 
tires made with synthetic rubber on com- 
mercial airline planes, it was announced 
March 11 by J. S. Pedler, manager of 
Goodrich’s aeronautic division. This ap- 
proval was based on results of extensive 
tests of this kind of synthetic tires made by 
Goodrich, plus the performance of other 
types of synthetic tires which it has pro- 
duced and which are at present in actual 
service. 


rubber 


The Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, 
through President Ray E. Bloch, has an- 
nounced the appointment of John J. Single- 
ton as sales manager. He has been in the 
rubber industry 19 years, the last 14 of 
which with Mohawk. James R. Broch, 
who joined the company in 1931 and who 
had been advertising manager, has been 
made purchasing agent, succeeding C. D. 
Bucher. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, recently held a directors’ meeting 
at which Russell A. Firestone was elected 
assistant treasurer. Mr. Firestone, who 
had been general manager of the Nebraska 
Defense Corp., Firestone subsidiary, near 
Omaha, has returned to Akron to assume 
his new duties. 





The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, has developed a new steel cable- 
carcass V-belt adapted to the engines of 
military tanks and motorized vehicles and 
automobiles. Company engineers report 
that the belt, using endless strands of steel 
cables in place of conventional cotton cords 
or fabric, showed, under tests, many times 
longer service life than cotton-cord belts. 
Besides the new belt stretches less than a 
hfth of 1%. 

Goodyear also reported that Chemigum 
is being used for rolls of printing presses. 
The synthetic is said to swell and distort 
less than natural rubber or other materials 
under the influences of 
substances. 


inks and cleaning 


Goodyear recently revealed that its syn- 
thetic rubber, Chemigum, is being used as 
sealing gaskets within pipe couplings of fuel 
and water lines for mobile military units. 
The rubber company is supplying these 
gaskets to the Gustin-Bacon Mig. Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., manufacturer of “Roiagrip” 
and “Gruvagrip” pipe couplings. 
has pointed out that the Buna N type of 
Chemigum is well adapted to fuel lines be- 
cause of its 
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resistance to aromatic gaso- 
line, such as the high-test fuels used for 
airplanes and armored vehicles. 

War steptread cement, to attach rubber 
to metal, has been developed by Goodyear’s 
development department to replace the reg- 
ular steptread cement which contained ma- 
terials no longer available for the duration 
for non-essential The 
made of non-strategic materials, 
used also as a bicycle rim cement. It 1s 


usc. new cement, 


may be 


highly adhesive and resistant to weather 
and bottles 
gallon cans. 

PG 
eral manager of Goodyear’s export com- 
pany, recently celebrated his thirtieth an- 
niversary with the organization. 

R. J. Hollinger, division superintendent, 
and J. A. Pribble, manager of plant engi- 
neering and maintenance for Goodyear in 
England, are on a visit to Akron. 


exposure comes in quart and 


Cameron, vice president and gen- 


NEW ENGLAND 


United Elastic Elects 

United — Elastic Easthampton. 
Mass., met in annual meeting February 16 
to elect the following directors: Harold W. 
Conant, Wm. L. Pitcher, Clifford A. Rich- 
mond, Kenneth R. Shaw, George S. Van 
Voorhis, Arthur N. Hood, W. Elliott Pratt, 
Jr., and E. Sohier Welch. Officers for the 
ensuing year are: president and general 
Mr. Pitcher, who succeeds the 
late Edward L. Shaw; treasurer, secretary, 
and assistant Mr. Conant: vice 
president, assistant treasurer, and chairman 
of the board, Mr. Richmond; clerk 7 
comptroller, Percy M. MelIntosh; sales 
manager, Mr. Van Voorhis; assistant sales 
manager, Raymond A. Waite; sales co- 
ordinator, Walter E. Dalby; production 
manager, Wm. A. Herrmann; superintend- 


Corp., 





manager, 


manager, 
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ent, Solomon Kendrick; assistant superin- 
tendent, Fred A. Weidhaas; manager dye- 
house, John purchasing 
Edgar Bergmann; manager, West Haven 
plant, Edward E. Foster; manager, Little- 
ton and Lowell plants, Stanley F. Conant. 

A resolution of appreciation of the late 
Edward Shaw was adopted at the stock- 
holders’ meeting. 

United Elastic Corp. is the result of a 
merger, in 1927, of several companies, in- 
cluding Easthampton Rubber Thread Co., 
Easthampton; Conant, Houghton & Co., 
Littleton and Lowell, Mass.; George S. 
Colton Elastic Web Co., and Glendale Elas- 
tic Fabrics Co., both of Easthampton. 

At the time of the merger, Mr. Pitcher, 
had been general manager of Easthampton 
Rubber Thread, with which he had started 
in 1891; while Mr. Conant had been gen- 
eral Conant Houghton, which 
he had joined in 1901.) Mr. Richmond had 
been general manager of the Colton com- 


Russell; agent, 


manager of 


pany, but had begun with the Glendale 
firm in 1892, 

Forrest Wickes, formerly with the 
Hood Rubber Co. and Firestone Tire & 


Rubber Co., has joined the technical sales 
staff of the American 
Corp., Peabody, Mass. 


Resinous Chemical 


The Bristol Co., Waterbury, 
has appointed George R. Atkins manager 
ot .the branch sales office and factory at 
727 Grant St.. Akron, O. Mr. Atkins, who 
joined the company’s sales organization in 
1929, in its New York since 
served on the Pittsburgh district sales en- 
gineering resident 
in Greenville, S. C., 
Pittsburgh office. 


Conn., 


othce, has 


engineer 
and then back to the 


staff. as sales 


Joseph L. Haas, of the Hodgman Rub- 
ber Co., Framingham, Mass., 
dressed the Framingham Rotary 


recently ad- 


Club on 


the latest developments in the rubber trade. 
il ardhieliesieeenteehenieinememenmenineiemennee 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 


Mo., on March 23 announced the election 
ot Charles Belknap, chairman of the exe- 
cutive committee and executive vice presi- 
dent, to the presidency. Edgar Monsanto 
Queeny, for 15 years president, becomes 
chairman of the board, a position vacant 
since the death, in 1933, of his father, John 
Francis Queeny, founder and first president 
of the company. No new executive 
president has been named, but Mr. Belknap 
will continue as chairman of the 
committee. 


vice 
executive 


James W. Irwin, assistant to the presi- 
dent, on March 11 addressed the Industrial 
Relations Institute at Edgewater Park, 
Miss., on “Industry and the Press.” 


Van Cleef Bros., 7800 Woodlawn Ave., 
Chicago, IIL, recently celebrated the unique 
safety record of ten years without a lost- 
time accident. 


6S 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


U. S. Rubber in Mexico 


United States Rubber Co Rocketeller 
Center, New York, N. Y., has become ass« 
iated with Compania Hulera Mexicana 
S. A., Mexico City, Mexico, manufacturer 

‘Tornel” tires and tubes, according t 

C. Boos, vice president of United States 
Rubber Export Co., Ltd 

Hulera Mexicana is producing a qual 
ity tire,” Mr. Boos said With the present 
need for utilizing different types of crude 


and synthetic rubber, however, certain 


construction and compounding 





changes it 
will, of course, be necessary The United 
States Rubber Co. will provide the Mexi- 


can factory with the benefit of its technical 
j 
1 


manutactur 
United 


leh] ; 
avallable al 


and experience am 
In return, the 


knowledge 
ing supervision 
Rubber Co 


Me X1cCan 


States will have 


established plant providing basic 
facilities for further 
Mexico, and tor the 


its trade 


development of its 


business i manu tac- 


ture of products under names. 


“Through branch in Mexico 


years sold to the 


our sales 


City we have for many 


mining, oil and manufacturing industries 
of Mexico large quantities of rubber goods 


produced in our plants in the United States 


“In the future a growing proportion of 
such products will be produced within 
Mexico, by Mexican workers. This will 


in the development of her in- 
strengthen the 


help Me X1CO 
lt trial “7 ¢ . } ill 
qaustriai resources and Wi 
spirit of economic cooperation between our 


two countries.” 


Other Developments 


United States Rubber has announced 
the leasing of four buildings and the power 
house of the Hupp Motor Co., Detroit, 


Mich. 


according to 


The expansion was made necessary, 
Emmet Sheahan, assistant to 
the president, because of tremendous in- 
creases in the rubber firm’s war production 
program. Much of the 
been converted, and parts tor the running 
gear of United States Army light and me- 
dium tanks are already being turned out in 
volume. New installations of machinery 
are still being made, however, and an over- 


I {upp space has 


head conveyer system is being completed. 
The plant, when fully converted, will be- 
come a major production unit for U. S. 
Rubber’s war output. 

Greatly improved methods of manufac- 
ture of tank tread parts have been devel- 
oped and are in operation at the Hupp 
plant. One important process now takes 
only one-third the time originally needed 
10% of the 


and at the same time saves 
rubber once used. Two types of tank 
treads are being produced. 

U. S. Rubber is manufacturing a new 


type of nylon airplane tire said to be 100 
stronger than any previously known. The 
use of nylon in tires was begun experi- 
mentally by U. S. Rubber’s Detroit plant 
many months before Pearl Harbor and has 
been tested with very good results on long 
bus runs. The amount of nylon used in one 
medium-sized tire would make 186 pairs of 


women’s stockings. 


Atlas Carbon Division oi 
Pampa, Tex.. 


General 
General Properties Co., Inc., 
is erecting two additional units at its Guy- 
Okla., 


capacity ol 


mon, plant, which will increase its 


furnace-type blacks approxi- 


mately ten million pounds a year 


Annual Potential Furnace Black 
Output of 125 Million Pounds 


Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St., New 


York, N. Y., one of the major producers o1 
carbon blacks, reported on March 10 det- 
inite production plans for — 125,000,000 


pounds of furnace blacks a year in recom- 


mending that users feature these-type 
blacks in their testing programs for. tire 
treads or other uses. In this connection, 
the company quotes from a letter of the 


president of Columbian Carbon Co., as fol- 
lows 

“Our 1942 sales of turnace blacks showed 
over the previous vear. 
We furnace black factory in 
operation at Hancock, La.; another ex- 
pected to commence operation next month 
at Fairbanks, Tex.; a third near completion 
at Eola, La.; and a fourth planned to be in 
service this autumn at Conroe, Tex. These 
four plants will have a combined productive 
capacity ranging from 65 to 8&3 > million 
pounds per annum, depending upon the 
types of colloidal carbon manufactured. The 
furnace process as developed by our com- 
pany is exceedingly flexible, and admits 
wide variation in the character of our prod- 
uct. How this production will be divided 
between Furnex and Statex will, therefore, 
be determined by the requirements of the 
synthetic rubber program. If these plants 
do not suffice to meet the requirements 
either of Furnex or Statex, the Columbian 
Carbon Co. is ready to increase production, 
when and as needed, up to a total of 125 
million pounds.” 


an increase of 117° 
have one 


United Fruit Rubber Plantings 

In a report of progress in a comprehen- 
sive crop introduction and production pro- 
gram to help build up a reservoir of rub- 
ber, manila hemp, essential etc. to 
replace those lost to us by the Japanese in- 
Malaya and Netherlands India, 


oils, 


vasion of 


the United Fruit Co.. New York, N. Y., 
revealed recently work with Hevea and 


Castilloa trees and cryptostegia. In Colum- 
bia and Panama, on the request of the 
United States Government, the company at 
its own expense is planting an experimen- 
tal plot of Hevea trees. On its own ac- 
count it has authorized the planting of 509 
acres of Hevea rubber in Guatemala and 
has in seed beds about 110,000 young Hevea 
plants which will be budded and transferred 
to permanent field locations during the 
present year. Plantings of Hevea in Hon- 
duras are being extended to 500 acres. A 
supplemental experiment in the same area 
includes 150 acres of natural-stand Castilloa 
trees and five acres of cultivated plantings 
of the In the Dominican 
public the company has concluded the pur- 


same tree. Re- 


seed of the 


large quantities of 


chase of 
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cryptostegia vine, tor delivery to the Rub- 
ber Supply Corp. 


Rubber in Safety Devices 

The Fourteenth Annual Safety Conven- 
and Exposition was held by the 
New York Safety Council at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y.., 
March 23-24, which attracted a large at- 
tendance. 

Great strides recently taken by synthetic 
apparent in 
and = appli- 


tion 
Greater 


and were 
many of the safety 
ances shown, previously made of natural 
The “Dustfoe”, a plastic dust 
respirator with neoprene facepiece and flut- 
ter valve, was displayed by Mine Safety 
Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., along with 
a synthetic Safety First 
Supply Co., Pittsburgh, showed a resusci- 


rubber neoprene 


dey ices 


rubber. 


kneeling pad. 
tator with neoprene facepiece and theoret- 
ical lung, inhalator, and reservoir, all oi 
synthetic rubber where formerly Para rnb- 


ber had been used. A latex rubber handle 


was on the lamp guard of Safeguard 
Electric Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. An 
apron of thick neoprene by Pulmosan 


Safety Equipment Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
a finger guard with a latex back of Indus- 
trial Gloves Co., Danville, Il, and various 
synthetic and neoprene acid-resistant gloves 
The Olympic Glove Co.., 
Industrial were 
Also displaying 


and sleeves of 
New York, and 
among the other exhibits. 
were W. S. Wilson Corp., New York, 
Davis Emergency Equipment Co., Inc., 
Newark, N. J., and Lehigh Safety Shoe 
Co., Inc., Allentown, Pa. 

Pulmosan substituted lightweight cotton 
overalls calendered with a plastic coating 
for the formerly thick rubber garment, 
and Klear-Vu Products Co., Newark, had 
a similar-type resin treated’ apron; while 
Davis Emergency featured sleeves, smocks 
and aprons of Resistoflex. A non-skid 
safety thread mat of abrasive substituting 
for rubber was developed by the American 
Abrasive Metals Co., Irvington, N. J. 

Among the many speakers at the con- 
vention was E. W. Beck, supervisor of 
safety, United States Rubber Co. New 
York, who took part in the panel discus- 
Safety to Management and 


Gloves 


sion, “Selling 
Supervision.” 


Foster D. Snell, Inc., consulting serv- 
ice, 305 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
in expanding its rubber and plastic depart- 
ment, has taken on as a research director 
Theodore G. Sullivan, associated with the 
rubber industry since 1918, to supervise all 
problems of the enlarged department. Mr. 
Sullivan’s experience in the rubber field 
includes work on the design, construction, 
and operation of an organic rubber sclvent 
plant at the Lewis Recovery 
Corp.; charge of the rubber division of 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., occupied with 
rubber pigments and colors; founding Van- 
sul, Inc., to promote a patent for rubber 
dispersed colors and to handle other rubber 
chemicals, research, development, and fac- 
tory control; and heading the rubber divi- 
sion of Harmon Color Works. 


recovery 
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Willis H. Carrier, chairman of the 
board, Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., pre- 
sented a paper on “How Air Conditioning 
Has Advanced the Art of Refrigeration” 
before the West Virginia Section of the 
\merican Society of Mechanical Engineers 
recent meeting held in the Daniel 

Hotel, Charleston, W. Va. En- 
gineering improvements in large refrigera- 
tion machines for blackout plants, synthetic 
rubber other large-scale 
war projects were illustrated by Dr. Car- 
rier, who reminded his audience that al- 
though air conditioning is usually asso- 
ciated with comfort, today industries as 
aircraft, munitions, chemicals, and plastics 


at a 


Boone 


processing, and 


are using air conditioning to increase war 
production. 


Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Inc., 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y.., 
in its March Journal reveals. that automo- 
tive engineers and metallurgists, inspired 
by wartime shortages of materials, are de- 
veloping both substitutes and substitutes 
for substitutes on such a scale as virtually 
to create a revolutionary new world of 
American alternate materials. It is re- 
ported that in an Army 1%-ton truck 107 
items made of rubber, 129 items of copper 
and copper alloys, 57 of tin and tin-base 
alloys, and 60 items made of nickel and 
chromium have successfully been 
replaced by lead, felt, steel, iron, plastic. 
zinc plate, leather, cotton, fabric, 
thetics, asphalt, paper, and wood, or have 
been eliminated by redesign. 


alk IVS 


syn- 


Federal Trade Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has issued a cease and de- 
sist order against American Industrial 
Rubber Co., Chicago, Ill., trading and doing 
business as Nu-Tred Tire Agency, Cham- 
pion Rubber Co., L. & S. Tire Distributors, 
and Harvester Tire Sales, and Harold 
Trilling, Manny G. Tenenbaum, Olin K. 
Lewis, and E. F. Smith, individually, for 
misrepresentation of samples, in advertising, 
and in guarantees of its recapped automo- 
bile tires. 


Chemical Industries, 522 Fiith Ave., 
New York, N. Y., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert L. Taylor as editor. He 
previously had been advertising and public 
relations manager, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., associate editor of Chemical 
and Metallurgical Engineering, New York, 
and with Sharples Chemical Co., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. 


H. K. Porter Co., Pittsburgh. Pa., on 
April 1 opened a district office in Girard 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., for eastern 
Pennsylvania, western New Jersey, Mary- 
land, and Delaware, with Roy B. Rose, an 
executive of the company’s process divi- 
sion, manager for the territory. The com- 
pany, a manufacturer of industrial locomo- 
tives and process equipment, reports that 
its business in this area has more than 
doubled in the past year. Increased vol- 
ume of demand for chemical process equip- 
ment in particular and for its new line of 
wood tank equipment has required the in- 
stallation of the new offices for the most 
efficient servicing of customers in the ter- 
ritory. Engineering services for the proc- 
ess lines will be made available. 


Composition of GR-! 
(Butyl Rubber) 


The following notice was sent out March 
15 by the WPB, Office of the Rubber Di- 
rector : 

“Until you are advised te the contrary, 
all GR-I (Butyl rubber) made at the gov- 
ernment plant in Baton Rouge, will contain 
‘0.5% of the antioxidant phenyl-beta-naph- 
thylamine as a stabilizer. 

“Butyl rubber samples which have been 
supplied in the past have contained either 
sulphur or zinc oxide or both. 

“GR-I from the new plant will not con- 
tain either sulphur or sinc oxide. It will 
not contain any other added ingredient ex- 
cept the stabilizer mentioned above. 

“For the present all of the Butyl pro- 
duced will be of the so-called white variety ; 
that is, it will not contain carbon 
black.” 


any 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., at its board meet- 
ing March 15 reelected all officers as fol- 
lows: chairman of the board, Lammot du 
Pont; president, W. S. Carpenter, Jr.; vice 
presidents, H. Fletcher Brown, J. Thomp- 
son Brown, R. R. M. Carpenter. J. E. 
Crane, A. Felix du Pont, Henry B. du 
Pont, A. B. Echols, J. B. Eliason, W. F. 
Harrington, H. G. Haskell, J. W. McCoy, 
F. W. Pickard, J. J. Raskob, and C. M. A. 
Stine; treasurer, Mr. Eliason; assistant 
treasurers, Walter J. Beadle, J. A. Horty, 
A. B. King, L. S. Munson, Jr., H. B. 
Robertson, and Maxwell Moore; secretary, 
W. F. Raskob; assistant secretaries, M. D. 
Fisher, F. G. Hess, and E, A. Howard. 


Thomas F. Callahan, for a number of 
years sales representative for the Wiush- 
nick-Tumpeer, Inc., New York, N. Y.., 
joined the U. S. Navy recently with the 
rank of lieutenant junior grade. 


Tax Economics Bulletin, New York, 
N. Y., recently reported that federal taxes 
on tires and tubes (tires, 24%¢ a pound to 
October 1, 1941, 9¢ thereafter, tubes, 444¢ 
a pound to October 1, 1941, and 9¢ a pound 
thereafter) for 1942 totaled $25,356,781.71, 
against $71,858,419.90 in 1941, a decrease 
of 64.70. 


Felix Yerzley, formerly with E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., and then 
Bendix Aviation Corp., is now. planning 
engineer with Western” Electric  Co., 
Kearny, N. J. 


CANADA 


Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., has loaned W. MacLean, assistant 


to George Bergeron, director of govern- 


ment sales at the company’s Ottawa 
branch, to Polymer Corp., Ltd.. Ottawa, 
for the duration. Mr. MacLean is. sta- 


tioned at Washington, D. C., U. S. A,, 
where he is attached to the Rubber Branch 
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of the War Production Board as joint 
representative for Canada and the United 


Kingdom on the synthetic rubber program. 


Replacing Mr. MacLean at Ottawa is 
D’Arcy McConvey. 

Dr. Liu Shih Shun, first Chinese min- 
ister in Canada, of Ottawa, was a recent 
visitor at the Dominion Tire factory at 
Kitchener. He was welcomed by Factory 
Manager Curtis L. Moody and H. W. 
\ppel. 

Paul S. Smith, head of the legal de 


partment of Dominion Rubber, 
cently selected as one of the Canadian Man- 
ufacturers’ 
the Montreal City Council. 


Was Tre- 


Association representatives on 


Elmira, 


Ltd., 


expanded the scope of its 


Naugatuck Chemicals, 
Ont., 
activities by taking on the Canadian agency 
for Naugatuck Aromatics, of New York, 


recently 


N. Y¥., U. S. A., in line with the company 
plan to diversify its interests. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., has 


named A. W. Denny 
the plants at Toronto, Bowmanville, and 
St. Hyacinthe, with Harley Allman, plant 
superintendent at Toronto. Ed. H. Koken, 
vice president of production, is on leave of 


factory manager of 


absence because of illness. 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has announced that 
Col. Paul R. Hanson, O.B.E., manager of 
the Quebec division, is retiring after 3: 
with the firm. F. A. Grant, divi- 
sional manager in the Maritime provinces 


t 
3 


years 


for many years, has been placed in charge 
of the newly formed eastern division of the 
company, with headquarters in Montreal, 
P :@. 

More than 90 Dunlop employes with 25 
service to their credit, 
dinner February 27 to or- 
ganize themselves into an active club and 
to talk old times. E 2 
Dunlop president and general 
number of 


years or more of 


assembled at 
over Simpson, 
manager, 
engraved gold 
John Westren, 
formerly with the company, presented Tom 


presented a 
watches for long service. 


Burns, oldest employe in point of service, 
with 46 


roses in acknowledgment of 46 
years with the company. Approximately 
10% of the Dunlop employes have had 


more than a quarter-century of continuous 
service. 

Bruce S. Morrow, manager of the Dun- 
lop sporting goods division, addressed the 
Canadian Bicycle & Sporting Goods Deal- 
ers Association at its twenty-sixth annual 
meeting in Toronto, March 1-2 


Charles S. Band, vice president, Gutta 
Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., in a 
recent visit to Vancouver, B. C., stated that 
if synthetic rubber proves as inexpensive to 
produce commercially as at present thought, 
crude rubber difficult time 
competing with it when the war is over. 


will have a 


Mr. Band believes that Brazilian crude 
rubber will not prove a solution of the 
North American rubber industry's de- 


mands even if synthetic rubber failed to be 
profitable 
already 


commercially. 
established in 


Developments 
other production 
fields could be more readily reestablished 
after the war than Brazilian expansion. 
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OBITUARY 


Edward L. Shaw 
A HEART ailment caused the death, on 


February 6, of Edward Lyman Shaw, 
chairman of the board and president of 
United Elastic Corp., Easthampton, Mass. 
Funeral services were conducted February 
11 at First Church, Northampton, Mass., 
with interment in Easthampton. 

Mr. Shaw was born in Easthampton on 
\ugust 12, 1875. He attended Williston 
\cademy, Easthampton, and then studied 
law in the office of Hammond & Field, 
Northampton. He was admitted to Hamp- 
shire County Bar in 1897 and practiced law 
for several vears, serving from October, 
1919, to October, 1921, as a Justice of the 
Superior Court of Massachusetts. The 
deceased resigned to become vice president 
of The First National Bank of Northamp- 
ton and to return to private practice. He 
was elected the bank’s president in 1923, a 
position he held until his death. 

In 1923 he was named a director of East- 
hampton Rubber Thread Co., in 1926, vice 
president, and in 1934, president, remaining 
as such until he died. In 1923, Mr. Shaw 
was also elected a director and president 
of Glendale Elastic Fabrics Co., Easthamp- 
ton. The latter, with Conant Houghton & 
Co., Littleton, Mass., Easthampton Rubber 
Thread Co., and the George S. Colton 
Elastic Web Co., Easthampton, merged in 
1927 to form United Elastic Corp., with 
Mr. Shaw as a director, president, and 
chairman of the board. 

He was, besides, a Mason, a Knight 
Templar, and an EIk. 

Surviving are his wife, a son, and four 
grandchildren. 


Richard De W. Brixey 
@t MARCH 14, Richard De Wolte 
I 


? 


srixey, 62, president and treasurer of 


the Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co., 
New York, N. Y., died at his home in 
New York. Following his graduation from 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University in 1902, he entered the Werite 
factory in Seymour, Conn. He later came 
to New York as the firm's general man- 
ager. 

Mr. Brixey was also president ot the 
Art Centre in New Yerk and of its suc- 
cessor, National Alliance of Art & Indus- 
try. Besides he was a member of Chi Phi 
fraternity and of the Sleepy Hollow Coun- 
try, Pilgrims, Engineers, Bedford Golf & 
Tennis, and Yale clubs. 

He was born in Seymour, Conn, 

Survivors are his wife, a daughter, and 
a grandson. 


M. L. Schilling 

N FEBRUARY 27, Michael L. Schil- 

ling, who had represented Brooklyn 
Color Works, Inc., manufacturer of fine 
colors, Morgan and Norman Aves., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., in the metropolitan area, New 
England, and Atlantic Coast States, passed 
away. He had been with the company, al- 
ways in a sales capacity, about 20 vears. 





Harry E. Drevenstedt 

ARRY E. DREVENSTEDT, since 

March, 1936, vice president of Na- 
tional Carbon Co., Inc., 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y., died February 10 at his 
home in White Plains, N. Y., after a long 
illness. He had previously been vice presi- 
dent of Canadian National Carbon Co., 
Ltd., from June, 1919. 

The deceased, born February 4, 1891, 
in Jamesburg, N. J., was a graduate of 
Yale University (B. S. in M. E., June, 
1913). He belonged to the Electrical Man- 
ufacturers Club and the Yale Club of New 
York and was a director of the People’s 
National Bank of White Plains. 

Funeral services were held February 12 
at his late residence. Burial occurred in 
Sumter, S. C. 

Mr. Drevenstedt leaves a wife, two 
daughters, and two sisters. 


Arthur Reeve 


RTHUR REEVE, who had been with 

the United States Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y., 60 years when he retired 
December 31, 1942, died suddenly March 
20 in Los Angeles, Calif.. where he had 
gone to live. Born in England 77 years 
ago, the deceased came to this country 
when a boy and began working on foot- 
wear in the company’s Woonsocket, R. L., 
factory. He in time was put in charge of 
the manufacture of Woonsocket and Wales- 
Goodyear shoes and later became assistant 
general manager and then supervisor of 
production of the U. S. Rubber footwear 
division. In 1937 he was appointed travel 


ing general merchandise auditor for the 
company. 

Mr. Reeve, who was influential in edu- 
cational activities in the communities 
where he resided, also was a founder and 
first president (1888-89) of the Auburn 
Public Library, Providence. 

Interment was in  Kensico Cemetery, 
N.Y. 

Survivors include the widow and _ three 
daughters. 





Rubber, Plastics Group 
(Continued from page 61) 

tics Industries Technical Institute; J. H. 
Teeple, Celanese Corp.; W. A. Zinzow, 
Bakelite Corp.; Joseph H. Dillon, Fire- 
stone; J. C. Travilla, Jr., General Steel 
Castings Corp.; M. E. Lerner, Rubber 
alge; R. A. North, Farrel-Birmingham 
Co., Inc.; T. S. Carswell, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co.; and R. G. Seaman, INpIA RUBBER 


Wi IRLD. 





Vinyl Resins Discussed 
OHN D. BENEDITO, of Canadian 
Resins & Chemicals, Ltd., was the 
speaker at the March 12 meeting of the 
Rubber & Plastics Division, Montreal Sec- 
tion, Society of Chemical Industry, held at 
the Ritz Carlton Hotel. Mr. Benedito 
covered the properties and industrial ap- 
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plications of the vinyl series and described 
in detail polyvinyl chloride, acetate, 
chloride-acetate copolymers, alcohols, and 
acetals. He gave special attention to the 
formulation of the copolymers which his 
company is starting to manufacture in the 
Dominion. The meeting and the dinner 
attracted a large attendance including 
representatives of many American com- 
panies. 

The April 9 meeting, the final one of the 
season, will feature election of officers and 
an open business meeting to precede the 
talk to be given by H. Kk. Nason, assistant 
director of research, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., who will consider development in the 
functional utilization of plastic materials. 





Shore before Chemical Engineers 


T A meeting of the New York Sec- 

tion of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, March 11, at the 
Chemists Club, New York, N. Y., T. Spen- 
cer Shore, vice president and treasurer, 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
spoke on “Industry, People and Govern- 
ment.” This talk was also given January 
12 before a luncheon meeting of the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives in 
New York and was reported on page 492 
of our February issue. 

The meeting was in charge of Harry F. 
QOutcault, technical manager of the zinc 
oxide department of St. Joseph Lead Co., 
250 Park Ave., New York. 





Rims Approved and Branded 
by The Tire & Rim Association 


Rim Size Feb., 1943 


15” & 16” D. C. Passenger 


16x4.00E 9,464 
16x4.25E. 4,985 
16x4.50E : 162 
16x5.00E 1,259 
16x5.00F 1,163 
17” & Over D. C. Passenger 

18x2.15B 13,484 
Military 

16x4.50CE 61,512 
16x6.50CS. 54,293 
18x8.00CV 3,969 
20x4.50CR 3,570 
20x6.00C T 7,423 
20x10.00CW. . 2,278 
24x10.00CW 593 
Flat Base Truck 

20x4.33R (6”) 5,702 
15x5.00S (7”) 6,372 
16x5.00S (7”) 783 
17x5.00S (7”) 128 
18x5.00S (7”) 803 
20x5.00S (7”) 271,817 
24x5.00S (7”) 1,935 
20x6.00T (8”) 36,540 
22x6.00T (8”) 4,271 
20x7.33V (9/10) 13.939 
22x7.33V (9/10") 210 
24x7.33V (9,/10”) 4,388 
20x8.37V (11”) 2,058 
24x8.37V (11%) 1,306 
Semi D. C. Truck 

16x4.50E 3,148 


Tractor & Implement 
16x3.00D. 1,975 
; 1,583 


24x8.00T 583 

Cast 

24x10.00 . 2 

24x15.00 64 
Total 527,199 
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The man who invented the sausage grinder 


WOULD NEVER KNOW IT NOW 


OR centuries they had been 

chopping meat for sausages with 
knives and cleavers. Then one day 
an adventurous fellow turned up 
with a meat grinder, requiring no 
knives or chopping blocks—you 
just turned a crank. 


The world has never been quite 
the same since. For the first sausage 
grinder opened the way for a long 
line of screw-feed mechanisms, from 
the coal stoker in your basement to 
the big rubber strainer shown above. 


National has been designing and 


building rubber extruders, or tubing 
machines, for many years. For the 
past several years we also have de- 
veloped, built and installed machines 
for extruding plastics—more of them 
than all other manufacturers combined. 

From our experience with plastics 
extrusion we have learned new and 
important facts that apply to rubber 
as well. This new knowledge, thor- 
oughly tested and proved, has been 
incorporated in the design and im- 
proved performance of the National 
tubing machines available today to 
the rubber industry. 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY COMPANY 


General Offices: Akron, Ohio 








* PLASTAC is an 
easy-to-handle liquid, 
non-fuming, non-retarding, 


and inexpensive. 


Its plasticizing action 
makes it excellent 


for processing. 


FOR SAMPLES, DATA, 
AND PRICES WRITE: 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


245 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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EUROPE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Warning Strips for Tires 





re t “war-grade” tires, which are less resistant to weal 
ds t wace-Ume tires, trom being worn out to the point 
( nono x x retreaded, the Tire Manutacturers 
Conterence has decided to put a “warning strip” in the cover of 
tires Phis is trip ot special color which shows up as 
sor i stage the wear of a tire is reached when it should 
rea I ( erence again warns automobile and trucl 
s to avoid subjecting the new tires to the strain of hiel 
speeds and sudden braking, as they are liable t ul prematurely 
’ < ‘ T Mis 
Colonial Products Council 
\ Colonial Products Research Council has been set up unde 
e chairmanship ot Lord Hankey. The new organization, tormed 
sa result of recommendations of the Colomial Research Commit 


ippointed last year, is to be an executive body and will initiat 
and supervise research work on such colonial raw materials as 
in the manutacture of intermediate and other pred 
vy industry Phe Council will cooperate as tar as 
ible with existing institutes as the Department of Scientiti 
and Industrial Research, Medical Research Council, and the Agri 
cultural Research Council. The following are members of the 
Council: Eric Barnard (Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research), G. L. M. Clauson (Colonial Office), Aneurin Davies, 
(government chemist), W. oN. Haworth, Sir Harry 


4 
J. Fox 
Imperial Institute), Sir Edward Mel 


Lindsay (Director of the 
lanby (Medical Research Council), Sir Robert Robinson, G. W 
Thomson and W. W. C. Popley (. \gricultural Research Council) 


Protessor pa 8 ! 


: n 1, recently of the University College 
North Wales, is director of research 


Some of these members of the council are als: 





ONSOL unt 


members of the 
Colonial Research Committee, and it ts planned to maintain close 


contact with that organization 


Committee for Industrial Research 


\ committee whose chief task it will be to stimulate the great 
est interest in industrial research has been formed by the Federa 
tion of British Industries. Chairman is Sir William Larke, for 
merly director of the British [ron & Steel Federation. Other 
members are: S. B. Bagley (Bagley & Co.). W. Bond (Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd.), T. A. Fairclough (Tootal Broadhurst, Lee & 
Co.). W. H. Glover (Courtaulds), W. H. Hatfield (Thos. Firth 
& John Brown), Lerd Melchett (I-C.1.), Sir Felix Pole (Assoct 
ated Electrical Industries), S. kK. Thornley (Thornley & Knight), 
H. Whitenshaw (Penketh Tanning Co.), W. P. Grifhths (Mond 
Nickel), A. LL. Hetherinton (Department of Scientific Research) 
C. C. Paterson (General Electric Co.), W. T. Braunholtz (Insti 


tute of Gas Engineers ) 


Notes on the British Rubber Industry 


The shortage ot crude rubber and the consequent chaneeovel 


-ynthetic rubber has made a number of complex measures neces 






sary: therefore rubber control has had to be strengthened. For 
s reason E. Gore-Brown was made Rubber Contre r. He will 
ce assisted by F. D. Ascoli, formerly Rubber Controller, who now 
( wes Dire Rubber; by Lord Rothes, who continues as 
Director of Tires: and A. Healy, released by the Dunlop Rubhe 
( und now Adviser Synthetic Rubber Usage 
VW. Kenward, well-known Dunlop executive. has retired. He 


vith Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd.. for 35 vears, during 
‘ountant, secretary to technical com- 
works secretary, sales operating superintendent, sales 

directo 


it subsidiary companies, 
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mF Troubled by 
1 unpleasant 


| Bin 
odors in your 


synthetic rubber goods? 





Eliminate them 72> 
with 
Givaudan 


Compoun ds! 


Don’t let the disagreeable odors imparted 
by many synthetic rubbers hinder the 
acceptance of your products.  Givaudan 
has developed special compounds that 
**neutralize”™” such odors in Buna S, Buna N., 
Ethylene Polysulfide, Thiokol and other 
synthetics. And experienced research work- 
ers in Givaudan’s modern laboratory are 
equipped to provide you with a deodorant 


or reodorant for any type of synthetic rubber. 


A pioneer in the field of odor-masking 
materials, Givaudan has produced deodo- 
rants and reodorants to meet many varied 
needs. Manufacturers have found it both 
sasy and economical to banish unpleasant 
smells by adding small amounts of the 
proper Givaudan compound to existing 


formulas. 


Benefit from Givaudan’s long experience. 
Write us today, outlining your odor prob- 
lem. We will be glad to make recommenda- 


tions without obligation. 


Givaudan- 
Delawanna, Ine. 


Industrial Aromatics Division 


330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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rubber products group, including general rubber goods, rubt 
jootwear, garments and sports goods divisions. Mr. Kenward 
ilso was chairman ot the Labor Relations Conference tor the Ru} 
ber Industry and first chairman of the National Joint Industrial 
Council for the Industry, which he helped to form. His latest 
service to the rubber industry was the organization ot the Federa 
tion of British Rubber & Allied Manufacturers Association, whose 
tirst president he became 

Lecithin, for years known and used on the Continent as a sott 
ener disperser for rubber, is now being experimented with by the 
British rubber trade for use in both synthetic and reclaimed rub 
ber. Lecithin, a phosphate or lipoid of vegetable origin, is being 
produced on a tairly large scale by Fredk. Boehm, Ltd.. Beacons 
field, Bucks 

Plastics Products, Ltd., Barnet, originally formed with a nomi 
nal capital of £100, increased this by an additional £9,900 in £1 
shares 

With the post-war use of laminated wail coverings in view 
Wall Paper Manutacturers, Ltd., has acquired a substantial hold 
ing in James Ferguson & Sons, Merton Abbey, one of the largest 
manutacturers of plastics in the United Kingdom Formed ti 
1903, it has an issued share capital of £71,800 and specializes in 
synthetic resins of the Bakelite type. marketed under the name 
Nestorite. It seems Wall Paper Manutacturers is chiefly interested 


in synthetic resins tor bonding laminated wall coverings 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


In Russia synthetic rubber and rubber produced from native 
plants like kok-saghyz, latochnik, guayule, ete., have been used as 
the bases for chlorinated rubber. Initial tests were made with 
rubber in a dry state as well as in solution, but all attempts at 
chlorinating dry rubbers ended in failure. To find the most suit- 
able solvent, various substances were tested including 1,2,dichloro 
ethane (ethylene chloride), chlorotorm, carbon tetrachloride, 
benzol and benzine. and best results were obtained with dichloro 
ethane. The following concentrations were discovered to be the 
most advantageous with which to work: kok-saghys, 3%; S.K.PB. 
3%, Vatochnik, guayule, and other resinous rubbers, 5° ; Sovprene, 
3% ; Gutta percha from evkomia and heresklet, 5%. 

To chlorinate natural rubber completely, 50% more chlorine is 
required than the theoretical amount, that is, 4.5 kilograms! of 
chlorine are required tor one kilogram of rubber. Tests indicated 
the following amounts of chlorine were necessary for Russian 
rubbers, kok-saghys, 3.5 kilograms; J ’atochnik, 3 kilograms: 
guayule, 4.5 kilograms; S.K.B., 3.5; and Sovprene, 3.5 kilograms. 

The etfect of temperature on chlorination has not been thor 
oughly explained even in the case of plantation rubbers. Peachy 
considers it best to chlorinate in cold; other investigators recom- 
mend chlorination at the boiling temperature of the solvent. Rus 
sian tests on J atochnik with dichloro-ethane and carbon tetra 
chloride showed that in the initial stages of chlorination an intense 
exothermic reaction occurs which gradually subsides, and_ the 
solvent cools off. Chlorinated J‘atochnitk produced at various tem- 


peratures showed that changes in temperature do not seem t 
have much influence on chlorination; that is, chlorination ca 
take place without the action of temperature from the outside 
As catalysts for accelerating the chlorination of resinous rubbers 
were tested iodine, SbCl; and AICI;. The use of iodine increase’ 
stability, but the presence of AICI; and SbCIs5 increased the con 


tent of combined chlorine. 

To help in selecting the most suitable apparatus for conductin 
the chlorinating process, the effect of iron and lead on the chlorina 
tion of S.K.B. was tested. The presence of iron had a detertorat 
ing effect on stability and decreased solubility; in the presenc: 
lead, solubility, but not stability decreased; but neither iro 
lead had any influence on the amount of chlorine combined. 

When solutions of chlorinated rubber are stored after chlorina- 
tion for 15 days in darkness and for five days in light, the content 
of chlorine increases 3-50 and _ stability is lowered. Numerous 


tests to remove the chlorine and hydrochloric acid before distilling 


off the solvents indicated that the best method was to wash 
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Replacement for Crude 
and Reclaimed Rubber 


VULPRENE is the generic name for a series of long-chain polymers, similar to Norepol, 
and derived from fatty oils. They are available in various forms, from viscous through tough 
rubber-like vulcanizates, and are suitable as replacement materials for crude and reclaimed 
rubber in insulation, coating and molded goods where extreme flexibility, tensile and abra- 
sion are not required. They can be compounded, milled and vulcanized in the usual manner. 


Other Products for Use as 
Replacements, Modifiers and Extenders 
for Latex, Reclaims and Synthetics 


RESIN AND LACQUER EMULSIONS—These emulsions are 
being used today as Latex Modifiers and Complete Latex 
Replacements to extend, thicken, stabilize, increase penetration, 
improve resistance to acids, oils and solvents; in Coatings to 
produce adherent pigmented or clear coatings on paper, fabric, 
and rubber and as intermediate coats for lacquer on rubberized 
cloth; in Rabberizing textiles; in Latex Treated Papers to in- 
crease strength and improve ageing; in Adhesives, for paper, 


tor leather to cloth, and cloth to cloth. 


VULPRENE SOLUTIONS AND DISPERSIONS. These 
forms of Vulprene are being used for adhesive tapes, marking 
papers, water-resistant coatings, etc. Va/prene Latex is used as 
a latex extender particularly as shoe adhesives, for impregna- 


tion of paper, can sealing compounds and coating materials. 


ALKYD 18—an alkyd type resin emulsion which is non- 
yellowing and non-oxidizing. Film is water-white and non- 
tacky. Preferred where slight 


considered harmful to rubber. 


oxidizing action may be 
Extender for latex in coating, 
combining and impregnating process. 


EMULSION 58-8—a series of emulsified elastomers containing 
up to 65°; solids. Recommended for use as full latex replace- 
ments in impregnation and combining. 


PIGMENT BASES—concentrated aqueous dispersions of pig- 
ments in resin bases, available in all shades and viscosities, 
suitable for spreading, spraying, etc. 


Also Acrylic, Vinyl, Maleic, Phenolic, Hydrocarbon, Ethy! 
Cellulose, Cellulose Acetate and Nitrate emulsions and solu- 
tions for various applications. 





acknowledge them promptly 





WE'RE SORRY!—We have received so many inquiries in recent weeks for 
data and samples of our products that it has not always been possible te 

If you have not received a reply, please b 
with us and we'll try to answer your request as soon as possible 








AMERICAN RESINOUS CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Rubber Substitutes 





@ Rubber Synthetics @ 
MAIN OFFICE and LABORATORIES 
PEABODY. MASS. 
Factory Branches: Newark, \. J. and Chicago, Ill. “ 


Resin, Lacquer Emulsions 
1 
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GRINDERS + CRUSHERS + CUTTERS + SIFTERS 


ROBINSON 


RUBBER 


PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 


ROBINSON “Unique” Equip- 
ment for processing scrap vul- 
canized, hard and synthetic 
rubber or for the preparation 
of rubber cement is time- 
tested and performance- 
proven! Robinson engineers 
will make recommendations 
to meet your particular 
requirements. —WRITE TODAY! 


ROBINSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Works: MUNCY, PA. 
HAMMER MILLS © ATTRITION MILLS © MIXERS 























LIQUID MIXER 
(VERTICAL) 


Various types of 
agitators and sizes to 
meet every mixing need. 


ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 


MAGNESIUM SALTS 


* « * FROM * * * 


SEA WATER 


WBA 
i SY 


74 dependable source of supepely for 


MAGNESIUM CARBONATES 
HYDROXIDES - OXIDES 


U.S. P technical end special gredes 


Wain Office. Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Distributors 


WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 
NEW YORK: 260 West Broedway 
CHICAGO: Merry Holland & Son, Inc. * CLEVELAND: Palmer-Schuster Company 
G. S$. ROBINS & COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS: 126 Choteau Avenve 
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water, then bisulphite. and again water. Chlorinated rubber so 


treated was much lighter in color and more stable. Vhe chlorinate: 
rubber was most. satistactorily separated from the solution by 
distilling off the solvent, next the chlorinated rubber was ground 

a fine powder in a ball mill with the addition of 0.5% ammoni: 
I 1 powder was washed with water in a centrifug 
and dried at 35-60° CC. After drying, the moisture content was 
al 88 1%. With prolonged storage the stability of this chlorinated 
rubber decreased slightly ; colder storage places seem to offer som 
slight advantage. 

The resins in resinous rubbers for the most part chlorinate and 
eventually act as plastifiers, which is of advantage when lacquers 
are prepared. Chlorinated //evea, for instance, when used tor this 
purpose, requires the addition of 17-22¢; of plastifier; while 2-3’ 
ot plastifier suffices for chlorinated resinous rubbers. 

\s far as chlorine content and outward appearance are concerned, 
the closest resemblance to chlorinated plantation rubber was shown 


by kok-saughys (up to 55% Cl.), Sovprene (to 59.5% CL), and 


ereskict gutta percha (38% Cl). Then came eukomia gutta 
percha (54.8% Cl.) and S.K.B. (520). Lastly were [atochni 
with 50" Cl] content; sunflower, with 42% : and guayule, 
38 and 48.6¢°, depending on the type. 

Chlorinated kok-saghys and S.K.B. showed the highest viscosity 
so that it was possible to prepare lacquers, in xylol, with concen 
tration of 15 to 20° rubber; the other types of chlorinated rubbs 
ave much lower viscosity, and the concentration, in xylol, must 
he 30 to 40° 

The stability of chlorinated rubbers was not impaired by heating 
tor 12 hours at 60-80° C., nor did aay softening of the rubbers 
take place when the temperature was maintained at 60°, but with 
prolonged heating at 80° chlorinated Vatochnik and S.K.B. began 
to soften. Incidentally, the stabilizers used—urea plus diphenyl! 
amine and urea plus diphenylguanidine, did not appear to hax 
any marked etfeet on the stability of the rubbers tested. 

To determine chemical stability, the chlorinated rubbers wer 
subjected for two hours to the action of the following boiling acids 
sulphuric (500). nitric (0.5 and 50%), and muriatic (0.5 and 
20°, ). The degree of destruction was judged by the loss in weight 
ot the samples Good resistance to the above acids in the concen 
rations indicated was shown by chlorinated rubber from = S.K.i}., 


sauhys, Vatochnik, and guayvule. 


GERMANY 


Gesellschaft fiir Synthese- Produkte, m.b.H., Frankturt a.M.. re 
cently was established with a capital of 20,000 marks. A new o 
subsidiary of I. G. Farbenindustrie, it will buy, erect, and operate 
plants for processing high-molecular paraffins and produce and 
Furthermore it will set up 


chemical, chiefly synthetic, products. 
and operate foreign branches and subsidiaries. 

I. G. Farbenindustrie has recently acquired an interest in the 
Jvganil company, a new Yugoslay tirm producing chemical prod 
ucts, including aniline dyestuffs. 

Since the invasion of Russia direct news from Germany about 
the rubber industry has been very sparse. The London Kubbe 
ge has, however, secured various 1942 copies of the Guann 
Zcituny, formerly issued weekly, but now every two weeks and 
having only eight pages, often containing much Nazi propagand: 

However bits of news do come out, and from these an idea ot 
the situation can be obtained. To begin with, the Germans. stil 
have difficulties in processing their synthetic rubber and still resort 
to heat treatment in the presence of oxygen under pressure, 


4 
1 


overcome this \n alternative method seems to be to heat a 
polymers, protected by antioxidants, in an autocla 


1 


emulsion of 
in air, at 130-145° C 
Despite their advances in producing synthetic rubber, the Ge 


mans are also interested in obtaining rubber from -saghys ai 


phorbia resinifera, and an association has been formed to pr 





, 
note the cultivation of rubber-bearing plants in) Germany. | 
cidental the ( -fLciti mentions that Italy has some su 
cess with guayvule 
Phe British air raids are responsibie for what may be tern 
wom nents in the German rubber industry. Small factori 
nd shops devoted to tire retreading have been driven undergrout 
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: = Rubber mill performance likewise can be stepped up to new 
up 
high standards of efficiency by mounting the rolls on Timken 
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rod Roll Neck Bearings. You will get increased production to- 
—_ gether with lower operating and maintenance costs because 
wits your mills will be able to operate at higher speeds for longer 
TNL 
and periods without interruption; will require less power and 
and. 
aol lubricant; and stand up better under long sustained operation. 
stil 
se Your present mills may be suitable for conversion to 
CY 
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neers. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 
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SHEARLING COATS 


JUNGLE TENTS & HAMMOCKS - 


RAINCOATS 








PAULINS 


RESERVERS 


THING BAGS 





Y EQUIPMENT CONTAINERS - 
FOUL WEATHER CLOTHES - DELOUSING BAGS 


FLOTATION BLADDERS + BOAT COVER BLANKETS 


If you have a contract that calls for seam-sealing, 


seam-filling, or cementing Vinylite or Butyral Fabrics — or 
are considering one write us for samples and complete 


information on our tested line of Cements 





UNION, 
BAY STATE 
Lempany 


CAMBRIDGE, 































5O HARVARD ST., MASS. 


YAR WAY 


Improved Type 
HYDRAULIC VALVE 


THE HIGHER THE 
PRESSURE THE 
TIGHTER THE VALVE 
° a 5 all 

GREATER EASE 


AND FLEXIBILITY 
OF CONTROL 


AUTOMATICALLY 
REGRINDS OWN 
SEALING SURFACES 


LONG TROUBLE- 
FREE LIFE 
LOW MAINTENANCE 


PRODUCT OF 
A QUARTER CENTURY 
OF EXPERIENCE 


Yorway Single-Pressure Hydraulic Valves are made in straight 
way, three-way and four-way types; in five sizes for pressures 
up to 5000 Ib. Also Yarway Two-Pressure Valves in two 
sizes for pressures up to 4000 Ib. Write for Bulletin H-209 


YARNALL-WARING COMPANY 


103 MERMAID AVENUE PHILA., PA. 
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ut im their trequently very contined quarters they are exposed 


the tumes trom solvents and rubber solutions, to the detriment « 


the health of the workers. One doctor advised, among. oth« 
remedial measures, that petroleum be substituted for benzol. 
Germans also seem to feel safer farther east, and several ne 


undertakings have lately been started in the eastern occupied zone: 
Thus a large new cable manufacturing company, Kabelwerk Krakat 
Betriebsgesellschatt m.b.H., has been formed in Krakau; capita 
It may als 
be taken tor granted that Germany is largely interested in a new] 
established Rumanian synthetic rubber factory. According to in 
Washington, this is the Rompren, A. G 
capitalized at 5,000,000 lei, which apparently will operate in Bucha 
rest. It seems that the Rumanian Government will receive 10’ 
ot the company’s net profits and that the Petroleum Co., Petrolina 
has placed its refinery at the disposal of the new company. 

From our English source comes a list showing to what an exten’ 
certain German 
capital since 1939 


is also bemeg raised for a similar company in Prague. 


formation gathered by 


rubber manufacturers have been able to increas¢ 
at the expense, naturally, of all countries withi 
the sphere of their influence 


Capital in Rentenmarks 
: > 


1939 1942 





P. Berersdort & Co., ALG 5,000,000 15,000 ,00' 
Deutsche Kabelwerke, A.G §,000,000 16,000,001 
Felten & Guille: : A.G 64,500,000 96,750,001 
Goetzwerke - AMG 680,000 1,768,00( 
Gummi-Werke Elbe, A.G 1,240,000 4,500,006 
Markische Kabelwerke, A.G 5,000,000 10,000,000 
Vereinigte Asbestwerke Danco Wetzel & (Ce 700,000 1,000,001 
Vulkan Gummiwaren Fabriken Weiss & Baessler 600,000 1,200,00% 


The list is constantly being added to, it is reported. 


HOLLAND 


Hevea Rubber Co. in the Netherlands :s 


reported to have cal 


tor the payment of 493,000 guilders for shares subscribed for but 
not paid This amount is required, the company states, to enable 
It to continue its business and to expand it bv undertaking tl 


manutacture of Luna rubber 


FRANCE 


Mention was made recently 
\trica to 


Landolphia, 


wild rubber tror 
10,000 tons 

French West an 

\lhes prevented these plans trom 


ot plans to divert 


French Germany Expected were 


Fuanitumia, and rubbers from 
\frica before the 
out. From source, however, it is 
learned that during January-August, 1942, these territories actually 
2,400 tons of rubber to France and Italy. Since Frenc! 
factories work for 
able extent from these shipments 


Ceara 
Equatorial 
being carried another British 
did sence 
\xis account, Germany benefited to a conside: 


that H. Leduc an 
who before the war had published notable papers ©: 
high frequency electric current in various rubber pr: 
have continued this work. Of late they have been occupied 
it through a tube 

high-frequency field 


Phrough Guammi-Zeitwig it is also learned 


R. Dutour, 
the use of 
CeSses, 


with tests on concentrating latex by passing 


glass or similiar material, placed in a 


pVTeN 


AFRICA 


South Africa has an abundance of raw materials necessary 
the production of synthetic rubber, H. A. Craig stated in a pape: 
at a general meeting of the South African Chemical Institute 


(Natal Section). He discussed methods for making buna-typ¢ 
rubbers and the possibilities of establishing a synthetic rubber 
he also said we are on the threshold of a new era 


The speaker 


and six million pounds 


industry locally ; 
of synthetics in which South Africa must play a part 


estimated that it would cost between five 
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sterling to erect and equip a factory capable of producing the 
Union’s present annual requirements 

Before the war, South Africa used 13,000 tons of rubber a vear, 
chiefly in the form of tires; a fair amount of other rubber goods, 
as footwear and mechanicals as hose and belting, was also con- 
sumed. Present normal requirements are much higher. 

In the years of the rubber boon, from 1909 to 1911, German 
planters in Tanganyika started several rubber plantations and had 
thousands of acres under Ceara. By 1913 yields permitted exports 
of 1,287 tons of rubber, and in 1914 the estimated number of 
tappable trees was put at 20,000,000. But meanwhile, the increas- 
ing outputs from the Far Eastern plantations caused prices to drop 
to a level where exploitation of Ceara became unprofitable, and 
the areas of Ceara were abandoned or cleared for other crops. 

In the present emergency the British Government has turned 
once more to these old rubber lands, and it is working at the 
reclamation of such rubber areas as can be made productive again. 

Cape Town is reported agog over a method of producing rubber 
trom two local plants which James Dunbar and M. Lempke claim 
to have developed. Work is still in an experimental stage, but 
great expectations are cherished that the new method will even- 
tually prove of great value and will not only solve the rubber 
shortage, but also make rubber production one of the greatest 
sources of wealth in the Union of South Africa. One of the 
plants, it is revealed, is a bush which reaches maturity in six 
months, and the other, a shrub, which becomes productive in 12-15 
months. What the process, called the Barlem process, consists oi, 
is kept secret, but it is stated that it will enable rubber to be pro- 
duced on a commercial scale at about 2d. to 2'4d. a pound and 
that the product will be better than Para rubber; it can be vul- 
canized repeatedly, will stand more pigment, and can be made 
harder than Para. 

The two investigators claim also to be developing a new reclaim 
process which will yield a rubber that is vulcanizable and requires 
the addition of only a small percentage of new rubber. 

Recent reports from East Africa indicate that the local branch 
1 the Bata company [well-known pre-war Czechoslovakian foot- 
wear manufacturer] has been acting as government agent, actively 
stimulating the collection of wild rubber. In the Lamu district 
t East Africa, only 40 pounds of wild rubber were produced in 
1939; this figure increased to 5,500 pounds in 1940 and to 15,000 
pounds in 1941. During the first eight months of 1942 12,640 
pounds were shipped; while a further 8300 pounds were ready 
for export. 

Though the Bata company has achieved good results, the De- 
partment of Agriculture will now take over the work of rubber 
cllection. The natives require more training and supervision to 
prevent damage to the vines, and the preparation of raw rubber 
also needs more attention than it has hitherto received 









~ pont MUFF ir! 


Synthetics are rapidly becoming available to the 
rubber product manufacturing industry. When 
the opportunity comes, don’t muff it. When 
processing synthetics, the Cambridge Pyrometer 
which is so widely used in the rubber industry be- 
comes doubly necessary. Foremen and workmen 
alike, need the dependable accuracy which the 
Cambridge Pyrometer provides. 
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Surface Model 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3732 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CAMBRIDGE 
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COLOR AND STRETCH.‘ 


Mevercord’s patented process that 
produced colorful decorations for rub- 
ber toys, sundries, novelties, bathmats 
and footwear — ELASTI-CALS— IS NOW 
AVAILABLE FOR YOUR WAR PRODUCT 
IDENTIFICATION! 

Elasti-Cals use only 1/20 of the rub- 
ber in conventional rubber labels. Their 
stretchable, sturdy composition makes 
them actually part of the surface. No 
rough edges. They last for the lifetime 
of the surface. Any color or design can 
be reproduced. 


If vou desire color and high visibility 
for nameplates, instruction data, indi- 
cators, serial numbering, etc.— if you 
desire speed of application (Elasti-Cals 
are applied in the mold or by “cold” 
methods) and extreme durability at a 





fraction of your former identification = ~ 
cost — get the complete story about\f 30th \ 
the new efficiency of Elasti-Cals. 9 Gn ; 









SEND for SAMPLES and DETAILS TODAY 


Let us tell you how manufacturers are 
speeding productions on a wide variety of 
rubber war items. Free engineering and 
designing service. Write Department 1054. 
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SPECIAL QUALITIES FOR THE RUBBER TRADE 


e ZINC 
e ALUMINUM 
e MAGNESIUM 

e CALCIUM 


WHITTRHER, CLARK & DANIELS, Inc. 


260 WEST BROADWAY *» NEW YORK CITY 











ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 





Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 
Crown Rubber Clay 


Stocks of above carried at all times 
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Price List R-4g and R-5 
THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO 
Van Wyck Avenue and Carll Street, JAMAICA, NEW YORK 
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FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


for RUBBER 


Chicago Representative Pacific Coast Representative 
FRED L. BROOKE MARSHALL DILL 
228 N. La Salle St. San Francisco 


Cleveland, PALMER-SCHUSTER CO., 975-981 Front St. 
Manufactured by 


) Tole) 4B 7) Kee) Ke) a fe)! CaNte 


Morgan and Norman Avenues Brooklyn, N. Y. 
















BOOK REVIEWS 


“Rogers’ Manual of Industrial Chemistry.” Sixth Edition 
Pwo Volumes. Edited by C. C. Furnas. Published by D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Ave.. New York, N. Y. 1942. 
Cloth, 6 x 9 inches. 1685 pages. 501 illustrations. Price, $17. 

The contributions of fifty leading authorities of all the important 
\merica have been skillfully combined by 
Manual a most 


chemical industries in 
C. C. Furnas to make this latest edition of the 
work on industrial chemistry. It has beet 
completely light of the tremendous 
changes in the growth and scope of chemical industry which have 
completely new 


complete reference 


revised and = rewritten, in 


taken place in the last two decades. Chapters o1 
chemical industries have been added, and some chapters which ap- 


] 
peared in the older editions have been removed. Emphasis has 


been placed on footnote references to original sources and upon 


more extensive classified bibli eraplhie s at the end ot the chapters 
Numerous ¢ross references are given between chapters to help the 
reader find information which is common to the different industries 

Phe book ts divided into eight sections, with the first containing 
chapters on the fundamentals that apply to all industries : economic 
pattern, physical unit operations, chemical unit) processes, high 
pressure processes, industrial instrumentation, and water for mu 


nicipal and industrial use. This is followed by sections on specific 


industries ; heavy chemicals, fuels, refractories, metallurgical prod- 


ucts, and surtace coatings. The time-honored division into "Or 


industries has broken down in several 





gan and “Inorg 


places, since rigid adherence to this classification of subject matter 





s not tenable Phe section on products of organic synthesis con 
tains a chapter on plastics as well as new chapters on explosives 
and military gases. The fi section on natural organic materials 





includes a chapter on rubber and rubber-like products. 
manufacture of rubber 





Phe plantation industry, development of 
goods, materials ot the industry, processing methods, rubber prod- 
ts, chemistry natural rubber, and the chemistry of synthetx 
tbhbers are covered 1 relatively briet, but adequate manner by 
E \W. Schade, former director of research, and Victor E 
manage general chemical laboratories of The B. F 
(joodrich ( n the chapter « rubber and rubber-like products. 
By means of this Manual the reader, whether he be. student, 


engineer, or executive, can learn all the essential features of the 


bhrancl i modern chemical industry f eer ean ree 

ous branches © noedern chemical madustry trom a recognize 
uthority ; and then, if he so desires, he can continue his study by 
consulting any one of the numerous references listed in the class 


end of each chapter 


Published by Chemical Publish 
N: Y. 1943. Cloth, 5% x 


“Substitutes.” H. Bennett 
Co., Inc., 234 King St... Brooklyn, 
225 pages. Price, $4 
substitutes and alternates for chemicals, met 
particularly 


Phis handbook ot 
als, tibers, and other commercial products should be 
welcome at this time to chemists in the rubber and allied indus 
trices Phe book is not complete Or encyve lopedic, but rather repre 
sents the concentrated essence of many years of experience of many 
chemists. engineers, and other technical workers 
1 


\ section on substitute requirements gives a brief discussion ot 


each of the many possible properties or conditions, such as avai 
toxicity, density, stability, ete. a certain number ot 


vhich must be investigated in detail for each particular substitut 





oblen Phe alphabetical list of substitutes, which comprises. the 

major portion of the book, preceded by discussion of how the 
st ma he best sed te ain the most complete choice of sub 
stitutes 1 ny given material and an explanation of some of thi 
vavs in w the word substitute should be interpreted in con 
\ Where | do names are used in the list. they are 


“Handbook of War Production.” edwin Arthur Bova 


lished by MeGraw-Hi: 


Erwin Haskell Sehe Pub 
r} 1942.) Cloth, 6 x 9 inches. 368 


Book Co. Ne Yoru, A. 3 


problems 11 
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volved in converting plants to war production and to help in in- 
creasing the quality and speed of output of plants already so 
engaged. The substance has been provided by the experience and 
onstructive counsel of more than 206 executives and government 
officials. As stated in the foreword, it 1s a concentrate of tested 
experience in war production. 

The subject is treated in a practical way in chapters on: “Pro- 
curement of Contracts”, “Conversion to War Production”, “Pro- 
curement of Materials and Supplies”, “Production Planning and 
Control”, “Labor and Expansion”, “Quality Control of War Prod- 
ucts”, “Conservation of Strategic Materials”, “Industrial Account- 
ing in Wartime”, “Estimating for War Contracts”, and “Planning 
and Control in Subcontracting.” Gantt charts, which have been 
shown to be effective in providing graphical representation of a 
company’s planned and actual progress, are used in various places 
throughout the book. The author gets down to cases in giving 
the experiences of manufacturers who have been most successful 
in meeting problems of planning and scheduling, labor, quality 
control, accounting, etc. Appendices give even more specific in- 
formation on such things as processing and planning after contract 
award, and include forms of renegotiation clauses and escalator 
clause approved by the Under Secretary of War. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Behavior Study of Neville Synthetic Rubber Softeners.” 
Fhe Neville Co., Neville Isiand, Pittsburgh, Pa. 4 pages. Data 
on the following items for 13 softeners are set forth in this 
bulletin: physical state, incorporation time, mill temperature, proc- 
essing properties, tack, dispersion, minutes cure at 280° F., 300 
modulus, ultimate tensile psi, ultimate elongation ‘;, hardness, 
tebound, Se set. heat loss ‘;, freezing temperature, and hardness 
after heat loss. Recipe for GR-S compound used is given. 


“The Carbon Reenforcement of Buna S (GR-S).” Colum- 
bian Colloidal Carbons, Volume IV. Columbian Carbon Co., Bin- 
nev & Smith Co., Distributers, 41 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
152 pages. The results of an extensive investigation of the effect 
of carbon blacks of practically the complete range of surface areas 
on the rubber properties and processing and including two new 
physical tests for evaluation of Buna S (GR-S) rubber are re- 
ported in this publication. Part I (96 pages) is divided into 
sections on: Experimental Approach, which in addition to details 
on carbon black properties, de scribes Shore Creep \ New Meas- 
ure of Loginess (equilibrium hardness value obtained atter 30 
minutes with a 2-pound dead weight load) and minimum surtace 
area requirements essential to Buna S cure; Rubber Properties 
vs. Surface Area, which gives information on the effect of the 
various blacks on tensile, tear, modulus, hardness, rebound, and 
heat build-up; Rubber Property Correlations, in which cross-graph- 
ing is used to bring out important differences in the rate of change 
of properties with carbon suriace and loading, as between different 
carbons; Summary, which gives quality indices for tire carcass and 
tread and four Buna S tire compounds; and concludes with De- 
tailed Data, listing Buna S properties vs. carbon loading. 

Part IL gives the details of an investigation of the effect of 
batch size and mixing on cure and physical properties and con- 
cludes that the improved physical properties obtained by reducing 
batch size and slow addition of carbon black may be closely dupli- 
cated by using regular-size batches and carbon black addition rates 
if an extra 15 minutes of cure is added to a straight mill mix. Part 
II] confirms the value of resting and cooling stocks between mixing 
and processing. Part IV gives data on the effect of high and low 
volatile carbons on Buna S_ reentorcement. 

Part \V describes a new flexing test and its use in an attempt to 
learn the best compounding procedure to improve flex cracking 
resistance of Buna S tire compounds. Reduction in fatty acid con- 
tent appeared to be the most promising lead. The greater danger 
y overcures on tread quality with Buna S as compared with 


yuer is emphasized. Part VI gives an overall summary 





the findings of the investigations with special reference to the 
selection of the proper types of carbon black to provide the best 
results in the tinal product. The publication is adequately ilus- 


trated with the usual excellent graphs of various types. 





All in controllable “AN. e 
cycles inside the i 


NEW ATLAS TWIN ARC 


WEATHER-OMETER 






HE new Atlas Twin- 

Arc Weather-Ometer has 
been developed to save 
time where speed in testing 
is essential. 

Where Federal Specifi- 
cations call for a definite 
number of testing hours in 
the Atlas single arc 
Weather-Ometer, this time 
can be cut in half in the 
Atlas Twin-Arc. 


Exclusive Atlas Twin-Arc 
Weather-Ometer features: 





1, Temperature control. 


2. Unlimited range and 
control of Light and 
Water Spray Periods. 

3. Adjustable and auto- 
matic timing. 

4. Insulated test chamber. 

5. Operates continuously 


Ps Originators and sole manufacturers 
24 hours without man- of accelerated testing devices for a 


quarter of a century. Fade-Ometer, 

Weather-Ometer, Launder-Ometer are 

6. Carbon cost 28c per used all over the world as accepted 
day. standard testing machines. 


7. Full automatic — Safe 
to operate unattended overnight. 


ual attention. 


8. Control panel contains Volt and Ammeters—Time Meter- 
Light and Water Cycle switch—Automatic time cut off 
switch—Voltage adjusting switch—Direct reading thermal 
regulator—Reactance Coil (cuts power cost in half). 

The Single Arc Model is a popular machine where high speed 
is not required. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
361 W. Superior St., Chicago, Illinois 


ATLAS-OMETERS 


WEATHER-OMETER yk LAUNDER-OMETER »% FADE-OMETER 














Testing Pre-solves Many Problems 





The use of *Scott Testers speeds and 
safeguards purchasing. research and 


production. 60 models for many tests. 
including tensile, hysteresis, state-of- 
cure, flexing. adhesion, plasticity. ete. 





* Registered Trademark 


9) Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. I. 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO., 











— BEACON 
“COLITE” 


An Economical MOULD LUBRICANT 


of Unusual Efficiency 


Non-Hygroscopic—Non-Toxic 
Non-Tacky—Odorless 


—THE BEACON COMPANY 


97 BICKFORD STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Your Logical Source of Supply for ZINC STEARATE 























| MOLDS 


| WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 

| Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 

VMIANLEFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 

GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 

INSURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO 

YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE 


LEVI CC. WADE CO. 


79 BENNETT ST LYNN, MASS 




















OXIDE of MAGNESIA 


SPECIAL LIGHT GRADE — TECHNICAL & U.S.P. 


CARBONATE of MAGNESIA 


TECHNICAL AND U.S.P. GRADES 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


DEPENDABLE PRODUCTS SINCE 1873 
LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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“Service Notes on Buna-Carbon Compounding.” Binney 
& Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd New York, N. Y. 7 pages. <A 
description of the various grades of carbon black sold by this 

to their development, the latest 
information on their properties, uses in natural and synthetic rub- 
suggested definitions for clearer descriptions of the vari 
part of this bulletin. Interesting in 
S tread stock in a No. 11 high 
is next given in some detail. Important differences 
hetween compounding natural and Buna S rubber with carbor 
black and recommendations for the proper type of black for us¢ 
other 


oe 


company with special reference 


bers, and 
ous types comprise the first 
Buna 


formation on processing 


speed Banbury 


treads, tire and rubber products conclude 


the bulletin 


In tire 


Carcass, 


“Importance of Plasticity in Processing ‘Thiokol’ Com- 
pounds.” Technical Service Bulletin #2. Thiokol Corp., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 3 pages. Plasticity specifications for “Thiokol” FA 
compounds tor hose tubes in the factory must be closely adhered 
to if processing losses are to be kept at a minimum. A modified 
Williams method for determining plasticity is described. A chart 
showing the effect of varying amounts of Altax on the plasticity of 
hose compounds is also included. 

43-1.) Feb 


“Du Pont Rubber Chemicals.” (Report No 


ruary, 1943. Rubber Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de Ne 
mours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 140 pages. This publica 
tion is divided into three parts. Part I includes a summary ot 


chemical composition, properties, compounding characteristics, and 
26 du Pont accelerators or accelerator combinations, fol 
lowed by the same information on 11 du Pont antioxidants. Wher 
included. Also in this part 
are presented summaries on miscellaneous rubber chemicals suc} 
\quarex familly of mold lubricants and latex stabilizers, 
Barak, Isolac, and the RPA family of plasticizers. The details 
of the use of the RPA’s with crude rubber are given in a practical 
details of the these materials in the pre 

duction of pan reclaims. 


uses of 
available, data on use with Buna S are 


as the 


way as are the use of 


Part II presents a discussion and listing of dispersed rubber 
colors and their dry powder counterparts with replacement rati 
figures which, when used alone or in combination, should meet 
practically all needs. Dry powder colors for use in latex are 
also listed together with information for preparing water disper 
sions by grinding in a pebble mill 

Part II] contains some very interesting data on the solubilities 

rubber chemicals in rubber, neoprenes, and chemical solvents 


Solubilities in water, benzene, 2B alcohol, and gasoline, all at 28° ¢ 


ai 


and 60° C. are given for 29 chemicals (accelerators, antioxidants 
et The solubility by both a milling and solution method of 
25 chemicals in rubber is next given, followed by solubility of six 
chemicals in Neoprene Type GN. All these determinations are 
28° ( \ table on the solubility of 25 chemicals in rubber and 
neoprene at 60° C. concludes the book 

“GR-S (Buna S) Compounding.” Rubber Service Depart 
ment, Monsanto Chemical Co., Akron, O. 119 pages \ larg 


amount of data is given in more than 40 reports on laboratory com 
GR-S publicatior 
or 100° C. as 
rapid indication ot embrittlement 
It was felt that any compounding 
prevent the 


pounding investigations with rubber in_ this 


Emphasis is placed on oven aging of 24 hours at 90 
a means of obtaining a fairly 
in GR-S compounds 


processing methods that would tend t 


tendency 
materials or 
increase in modulus and hardness and the decrease in elongati 

of these compounds on oven aging would show up in better service 
life of the finished products. Interesting results in minimizing bad 
use of “A-10” 


“Santocure™ 


aging effects by the (formaldehyde-aniline) accel] 


erator in combination with benzothiazyl 2-mon 
cyclohexyl sulphenamide ) accelerator are \bout a half < 
dozen reports deal with the effect of hot and cold milling, regula: 
and “eve dropper” addition of ingredients, and heating of GR-S 11 
steam, air, etc. More than half of the reports deal with effect ot 


variation of type and amount of compounding ingredients, includ 


shown. 


ing the use of varying amounts of whole tire reclaim, mostly o1 
GR-S stock. Compounding with hard and _ soft 
blacks, furnace blacks, and different-type blacks in combinatior 
were also investigated. Special problems, as the use of peroxides 
in vulcanizing, comparison of regular GR-S, and special low tatty 
acid Buna S, iF 


tread channel 


and effect of antioxidants, are also covered 
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“Supplement to Bulletin Entitled ‘Replacement of Ther- 
natomic Carbons and Furnace Type Blacks in Rubber Com- 
ounds.’” F. H. Amon and B. A. Wilkes. Godfrey L. Cabot, 

Boston, Mass. 8 pages. Additional data are presented to 
ow that increased loading of Spheron #9 with a suitable de- 
ease 1n the loading of Atomite whiting provides a better repro- 
uction of the physical properties produced by 90 parts of Thermax, 
33, or Gastex in GR-S (Buna S) compounds. The pages are 
umbered for insertion in the original bulletin. 


“The Shiftograph.” George S. May Co., Chicago, Ill. De- 
igned as a perpetual work shift schedule and reported as approved 
or consideration by industry by Donald M. Nelson, chairman of 


the War Production Board, this chart is so arranged that by 


irning the dial, the user can tell at a glance what shifts certain 
rews will work, the days they work, and their days off. The 
jevice offers a systematic procedure for the rotation of shifts. 
lt is being distributed free of charge as this company’s contri- 
ution to the war effort. 


“Westinghouse Wartime Engineering.” Westinghouse Elec- 
ic & Mig. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. January 1943. 32 pages 
1 place of the usual annual review of progress in electrical engt- 

ering and apparatus, this publication is offered as a brief account 
f the kinds of technical problems presented to a large engineering 
ompany in this time of war. Under headings of: “Adaptability 
Solves War Problems”, “Peacetime Machines in Uniform”, “Pro 
luction Lines Speed Tools of War’, and “Victories in the Battle 
t Material’, the story of some of these above-mentioned problems 
is told insofar as is possible under present-day conditions. In 
iddition to the company’s own photographs, official U. S. Army and 
Navy photographs are used to provide interesting illustrations for 
the hooklet. 





RUBBER BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES OF NEOPRENE. F. L. Yerzley, Jud. Eng 
hem., Mar., 1943, pp. 330-35. 

CREEP AND CREEP RECOVERY IN PLASTICIZED POLYVINYL CHLOr- 
”. H. Leaderman, Jind. Eng. Chem., Mar., 1943, pp. 374-78. 

COLORING MATERIALS FOR COPOLYMER VINYL CHLORIDE-ACETATE 
Compounpbs. F. G. Clark, Ind. Eng. Chem., Mar., 1943, pp. 368-74. 

ELEcTRO-DECANTATION FOR CONCENTRATING AND PURIFYING 
-ATEX. FE. A. Murphy, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Dec., 1942, pp. 
173-80 

ANTIOXIDANTS. M. M. Heywood, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Dec., 
1942, pp. 181-83. 

RUBBER IN SoutH Arrica. Jnudia-Rubber J., Jan. 23, 1943, pp 
4-5 

\PPLICATION OF X-Ray ANALYSIS TO RUBBER AND SIMILAR 
l.onG-CHAIN Compounps. G. A. Jeffrey, Jndia-Rubber J., Feb. 6, 
1943, pp. 13-14. (To be concluded. ) 

Ler Us Have BritisH SYNTHETIC RUBBER. Rubber Age (Lo 
fon), Feb., 1943, p. 271. 

SYNTHETIC RupBpERS—(A Review of Their Compositions, Prop 
rties and Uses). Rubber .{ae (London), Feb. 1943, pp. 273-74, 
277. 

Wuat Is THE REAL FutTurRE oF CuRED RupBer? F. N. Pickett, 
Rubber Age (London), Feb., 1943, pp. 276-77. 

RUBBER ExTenpers. H. J. Stern, Rubber Age (London), Feb., 
1943, pp. 279-80, 277. 

RUBBER SUBSTITUTES FROM Fatty O1rs. R. T. Nazzaro and W 
\bramowitz, Rubber Age (N.Y.), Mar., 1943, pp. 483-86. 

THE Course oF AUTO-OXIDATION REACTIONS IN POLYISOPRENES 
snp ALLIED Compounps. I. E. H. Farmer and A. Sundralingam, 

her Chem. Tech., Jan., 1943, pp. 17-44. II. E. H. Farmer and 
D. A. Sutton, Jbid., pp. 45-57. 

DETERMINATION OF FuRFURAL. I. J. Duncan, Ind. Eng. Chem., 
Mar.., 1943, pp 162-64. 

DETERMINATION OF ToraAL SULPHUR IN RUBBER AND RUBBER- 

MATERIALS L. E. Cheyney, Ind. Eng. Chem., Mar., 1943, 
164-65. 
PROPOSED SUBSTITUTES FOR RusBer. Tech. News Bulletin, Mar., 


1Od 


1943, pp. 18-19 
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Lamp Clack 


produces firm uncured stocks 
which process smoothly and do 
not sag. Cured articles will 
exhibit good modulus in com- 
bination with high resilience. 


RMV Lamp Black 


is the ideal alternate for semi- 


reinforcing gas carbons. 


Consult our Technical Service 
Department for samples and 


compounding suggestions. 


LAMP BLACK 


With a record of 
more than 90 years 


for excellence 


ee 


THE L. MARTIN COMPANY, INC. 


UNIT OF COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 


Rolgel-Simulelliie(siie-iemelmulle lime lgelel— 
lamp black in the world 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


DISTRIBUTOR OF RUBBER BLACKS 


41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








Patents and Trade Marks 


APPLICATION oe es 






y Stretchable Gore Cor 
of the Upper and Exter 
ly from the Top Edge R. A 


Fhomas Tay AS 








United States 


luctor Insulated w 
tially Flexible 
with an Isobuty 









ri \ srow? | I t issig? 
t H Pass t n oN | 
ed Pr nce 1 =ndless Vehicle Track with High 
) e | t e Face Resilie R read Members H. &.. Bs 
t R (or : 4 Penger x 
. H S R water, < ssignor t \ 
ucke mpr 2 Stem and ar Per Ridgetield, Cor 
> te ber Sucker Foot Connected at 1 Elastic ile Fabric Including a 
O: I e Stem \ \ . s ir f Rubber Elastically Bonded to Bases 
M Z nd Ground Fabric | Peay 
2 ae | 1 r. (i. Hawley | \ 
Ris Unite States Ru 








with a Relatively Flat 
Bottom Edges and a 
One Side and Spaced 
anized Rubber or Lite 








ber t Material. {,..4 Snyder . 
in ws to F. R. Ormst t 1 t 

‘the M. M. Sitz, all of Akron, O 
Mower perating 5 Radially Exp ansible Fluid Tight 
\be ssigners ft troit { st Tube for ‘te ing Substar itially Circular Passages 
M in Concrete, Including a Vu rol ert Rubber Wall 
A Frictio of Substantial Thickness HW. S. Price, Dayton, 

Arc te Metallic Shoe j ) 
Pneumatic Tire \\ K] 2.744 Horse’s Gas Mask with a Rubber 
m. % - ( lar ( t Outlet Valve. ©. Herbin, Le | laire, Eure, 
rl aes pot . P y Cus 


t Alier rt istodiat 

A Light Sensitive Element with a 

g a Film of Hydrophilic Polyviny a 
i ae i. ae t. 





s trustee, Brook Mass 
untain Roller Tntk ing a Sup- 
a Fabric Covering with a Coating 
Alcohol. W. < Pola ind | 


resto W. 4 Poland, as trustec 


pe Sensitive Product Including 
Hy« a lic Poly vinyl maagregs: . 
I 





1 1 Shoe Incl _ ing an Ac Aju ‘stable ‘Pro. 
tective Ru ibber Pad. Ne Yo 
ain 


Stitched X-Ray-Proof Glove In- 
cludin of Lead-Impregnated Rubber 
Folde wise Upon Itself. and a Lead Im- 
pregnated ubber Binding Strip Folded Over 
the Stitched Edges 

13,15 Life Jacket Formed of Two Sheets 
of Rubber Material Secured Together Face to 
Face to Form Inflatable Chambers. J. H. John 

1 De 











orat Par allel Relation 2) 
1 oW gton P l Pressure Responsive Switch for 
Axle Assembly Includ- ted Tires, Including Inner Tubes aoe 
a “Seal ling of a Wide xpansible Bellows. (. J. Krow. Ral 





Was her. a Seali ing of Sponge ‘ 
Neoprene Vulca ise to Both Ring and 2.3 7 Mounting Member, in Combination 
Washer. F. G. Boder ssignor to Timken Roller with an ‘Electrically Operated Unit and a Me- 
Bearing Co., bot ( t 0) tallic Casing, Surrounding a Portion sae he ae 
S A Structure Comprising a Metallic Farmed of Sponge Rubber. R. FE. W V 
Member and an Integral Covering rs Grove, JIL. assign mesne assignme 
the Latter Comprising a Solid Van Cleef Bros.. Chic », Tl 1 firm 
Sulphurizable Interpolymer of Isobutylene and sting 1 
haracterized by an Elastic Limit, a 1 
and a High Molecular 
1g Combined Sulphur R 
\W (‘¢ hteor 


I. Sparks 









3 485 Thin, Flat Key Case with Side 
and Edge Walls Formed of Resilient and Elastic 
Shape maatning Rubber Composition. |}. Stiller 
‘(Ree 

















] ssignors to Jas Ir 13.68 Press Platen Including a _ Rigid 
1.317 ring Wheel Including a Rim Platen Body. Thin, Resilient, Flowable Slabs, 
Having an nular Metallic Core Covered by and a Cover Slab of More Durable Resilient 

Sections of Molded Plastic Material Separated Material. Rk. H. Waters. Akron, ©.. assigr 

m Each Other by Spacers | >. Tegart to Wingtoot Corp.. Wilmington, De 

~sigt t Sterlir Ir t Ir 13,703 Rubber Tr ube w vith a Smooth. 
Surface with Zinc Stearate Ab- 

4 1 Fila- During Curing. | f Han 

f Bristle ssignor t 1) 1 Rubber (¢ 
M I a f 





Suit with Overshoes as 
Waterproof material 
+n 
Der ‘Film to Package Cheese. 
( R ths . assigne 
( I Waagt 
rs ll in Wis >. A 
Pad with a Body Portion of 
1g a Central 1 Oper 


to the Body ar 











r sing ‘ 
pe Presen ting an Unbroken Enxternz 
So} \Ie vw, ( . Toronto. nt.. ssig 
ats Scholl, Chicago, TIL, U.S. A 
Lithogray Plate In Raincoat with Outer Shell Made of 





yer of Poly Waterproof Fabric and Seams 














G4 


Shoe Upper Having a Free Top 








nited with a Bond of Rubber ) n Rub 


(Co., 4td Mont ae ee & ssiunce of T. I 
t. Mis! Ind. S. A 
Resilien t Mounting Comprising a 
Generally Cylindrical Body of Rubber. for Use 


etween Twi Relatively M vable Members Com- 
I l Metal Structure for 
ne of the Relatively 
vith an Aperture in 
R 


Rubber Co., assignee 





A 23. Se 

+108 t He siery Including a Cir- 

cumferential Band of Fabric Knit from Fine- 
} , ‘ matics Mills 











4 X42 Vehicle Drive Mechanism Compris- 

ing a “Wheel Axle. Wheels on the Axle, a Quill 

Surrounding the Axle, a Motor Mounted on the 

Quill, a Gear Secured to the Quill, and Connect- 

ng Means for the Quill and the Wheels Com- 

prising Rubber Disks in Shear under All Con- 
. : | ; 








litions of Load. Westinghouse Co., Ltd., 
n, Ont., assigne t F. L. Alben, Pittsburgh, 
U.S. A 
85 Breaker Strip Assembly Comprising 


1 Body of Resilient Rubber-Like Material and 
. Reenforcement Embedded Therein and 
s Therealong, for a Refrigerator Struc- 
ture. Rh. | Goodrich Co.. New York, N : 
ssignee of N.C. Miner, Akron, O., in the U. S.A 
41 0.N¢ Golf Ball Core Comprising a Shell 
with a Body of Soft Vulcanized Rubber Material 
a Softening Agent and a Cap Thereon of 
Re atively Firm Vulcanized Rubber Material. 
mp. i (; ! 2 4 ew TR, ° issiLNec 
G K. Ry Alcan 0. soe in the U. S. A 
1 "aircraft Engine Mounti ng Combining 

an Zea Mounting Rig, a Pluarlity. of Brackets 
Having Hanger Portions Surrounding the Ring, 
and a Rubber Cushioning Means between Each 
Hanger Portion of the Brackets and the Mount- 











ing Ring and Surrounding the Latter. Wing 

Corp.. Wilmingt mm”, Del: ssignee of S. D 
Gehman, Akr O., both in the U. S. A. 

410,46 Shoe Manufacturing Process Com- 


prising Moistening a Substantially Dry Shoe 
Stiffener Blank Carrying a Homogeneous Mix- 
ture of Reactive Urea-Aldehyde Resin, Stabilized 
in Incompletely Condensed Condition. and Rub- 
ber with an Aqueous Solution of a Material 
Adapted to Accelerate the Condensation Reaction 
and Render ~ Blank —— and Pliable. Arm 
strong ork . assigr R. Almy. both of 
Lancaster, Pa t Ss 
410,997. Garment Band Comprising a Strip of 
Sheet Rubber, Thin Stretchable Textile Material 
Completely and Snugly Enclosing the Strip of 
Rubber and Forming a Sheath Therefor. Fault 
ess Mfg. Co., assignec f H. Hardie, both of 
, re. Md l 5. A 
411,015 Imparting a Relief Design to a Flex- 
ible, Woven Fabric by Placing a Thin Sheet 
of Soft, Uncured Rubber between the Rear of 
the Fabric and a Flexible Reenforcing Sheeting. 
1 A tom o 














5 Mic os 
"Stuffed Pleated Cushion with Narrow 
Strips of Soft Cured Rubber Alternating Space 
with Fabric Strips, and a Cover Fabric Overlying 
Having Vulcanized ype of pee Width 
to Form a Design. Nati Fibres, 
mec., issignee ot ( R. ( unnt 

Detroit, Mich., U. A. 
411,017. A Stuffed. Pleated Cushion Compris- 
ing a Cover Fabric, and a Backing Fabric 
United Along Lines Intermediate with Pleat 
Fullnesses, and Strips of Flexible Rubber Along 
These eae Vulcanized to Both Fabrics. Na 
al Automotive Fibres. Inc., assignee of J. R 


te t} 











Millar, both, of Det Mich., U. S.. A. 

11,018 chengened "Strip of Uncured Rubber, 
for Use in Making Embossed, Decorative Trim 
Panels, Having Risers of Uncured Rubber There- 
on in the Pattern of the Raised Embossment to 
Be Imparted to the Trim Panel. the Rubber 
Being a Quick-Curing Compound Adapted to 
Pass through a Stage of Semi-Fluidity upon 
Application of Heat at Temperatures Which 
May Be Transmitted Thereto through Upholstery 
Fabrics without Injury to the Fabrics. National 
\utomotive Fibres, Inc . issiznec ot G R Cur 


t, Mich... 1 ae 


a Kingdom 





Rubber-Soled Footwear. Fabr 
ndustria Gomn Torino W. Martiny 
tria Gomma-Spiga-Sabit-Life 
734 rng or Cocks. \. Hubbard & Rub 
‘ry Bonders, Ltd 
550,851 Valves for Pneumatic Tires and 
Other Articles Dunlop Rubber C Ltd.. & 
S ( Parker 
550.8 Expansible Braided Wire Covers or 
lackets for Rubber | au ibes or Cartridges for 
Fluid Pressure oe nin Imperial Chemical [1 
stries, Ltd., iu Pont de Nemours & Co 
1; 
551),948 Friction Clutch or Brake Devices 
A. H. Ste s. (Gener Tire & Rubber Co.). 
559,991 Fl exible Coupling Units. At dre Rul 
Co., Ta nd R. I. French. 
5 “riction Clutch or ssinian "Device 
H. Stevens General 7 & Rubber Co.) 

































































SUN RUBBER PROCESSING OIL 


Lengthens Life of Synthetic Rubber Barrage Balloons 


A barrage balloon has to be tough to live through the beat- 
ing it takes. Wind, rain, sleet, sun, cold and heat... com- 
bined with the stresses of pull, twist, tear and shock... add 
up to just about the most gruelling test to which synthetic 

” rubber has ever been subjected. The synthetic rubber manu- 
facturers have done an outstanding job in producing “rub- 
ber cows” that can “take it.” 


Many of the leading rubber manufacturers have found in 
Sun Circo Light Processing Oil a plasticizer which is highly 
compatible with most compounds and which helps to obtain 
the flexibility and toughness required to meet Government 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS HELPING INDUSTRY 


specifications. Circo Light Processing Oil has also stepped 
up production speed and decreased costs by reducing mill- 
ing time and increasing the percentage of inert material. 
A Sun “Doctor of Industry” will be glad to discuss your war- 
time compounding problems and submit specific recom- 
mendations for their solution. You will probably find that 
Circo Light Processing Oil can help to improve your pro- 
duction just as definitely as it has helped many other 
processors of natural, synthetic and reclaimed rubber. Write 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Sun Oil Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


~*~ 


HELP AMERICA 





st 


PROCESS 


United States 


1 Making an Oil-in-Water Type Dis 
version Which Comprises Blending Together Re- 
laimed Rubber and Asphalt at a Temperature 
Above About 200° F. to Form a Un uiform Mass 
ee tenia as a es ee 





8. Making a Sound Record by Immers- 
ng a Suction Form Die into an Aqueous 
Pulp Mixture C ining a Substantial Amount 
 Comminuted Water, Insoluble, Uncured Syn- 
thetic Resin, and a Smaller Amount of Fibers 
to Form on the Die a Wet. Grainless Resin- 
bearing Fibrous Pulp Article in Which the Par- 
ticles of Resin are Enmeshed in the Fibrous 






Structure of the Article E. E. Sawyer, Water 
‘ ssignor mesne assignments, to Cana 
National Rar Portland. Portland. | n Me 
~A Continuous Process a Adding 

Flocct Carbon Black by Accretion to Gran- 





Formed in Which Amorphous Feed 
into the Process in Every Part 
Retained a Mass of Previously 
Black Granules, and Agglome 
morphous Black to the Granules by 
Mixture to Motion Whereby the 
Move by Gravity S.. * Carney 
sville, Ok ssignor I hps Petroleum 
‘ ’ ; De l 
t Forming Predecorated Articles 
Having Finished Surfaces by Forming a Trans 
varent Film-Like Sheet Having a Cellulose Ace- 
tate Base and Applying a Decorative Design to 
One Side of the Sheet, Using an Ink Containing 
2 Toluene-Sulphonamide-Formaldehyde Resin. | 
. Casto, Detroit, M 
2,311,244. Forming an Aqueous Suspension of 
Fiber in Association with Binder Suitable for 
Sheeting Out on a Wet Machine by Adding a 
Diluted Varnish Base Binder to a Mass of Fib- 
rous Asbestos and Mixing, Then Evaporating the 
Solvent to Cure Partially the Binder and Cause 
Particles to Attach Themselves to Fibers, and 
Thereafter Form an Aqueous Suspension of 
Binder Attached Fibers. I. }. Novak, Trumbull, 
ssignor to Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Bridge 
rt, both in Conr 
311,301. Making an Adhesive Compound by 
Working Together Reclaim Rubber, a High- 
Melting Point Asphalt. and Wood Rosin at a 
Temperature Above 200° F. in an Internal Mixer 
to Form a Smooth Mass. HI. J. Livermore, De 
t, Mich., assignor to Minnesota Mining & 
Mig. Co., St. Paul, Minn 
311,518 Applying Polished Coatings to 
Sheet Units by Applying a Fluent Plastic Coat- 
ing Which Wets the Panel and Dries Adhesively 
thereto, and Applying to the Outer Surface of 
the Coating a Flexible Surfacing Sheet Having 
a Polished Contacting Surface Adherent to the 
Surface of the Coating, thus Preventing Rup- 
tures. E. Caligari, | Norfolk, Va 
311,605 Hard Rubber Article Comprising 
Rubber, a High Percentage of Sulphur, and Zinc 
Selenide, and the Whole Mixed and Vulcanized 
with the Zinc Selenide Serving to Increase the 
Strength of the Article. HH. V. Allison. Fair 
feld, assignor to Allison ( Bridgeport, Cont 
311,656 A relatively Uniform, Unmelted,. 
Soluble, Solid, Masticated, Homogeneous Heat 
Reaction Product Formed by Heating in Vac- 
uum a Relatively Thin Sheet of a Mixture of 
Unvulcanized Rubber, a Salt of a Strong Acid, 
a Weak Acid, and less than 3°, nama T 
rifith, assignor to He ary Advisory Council 
Scientific & Ind ustrial Resear h, both of 





2,311,746 Manufacturing Footwear by Sewing 
the Lower Edge Portions of an Upper to the 
Peripheral Portion of an Insole, then Sewing a 
Rubber-Covered Bias Ribbon About the Edge 
Portions of the Upper, Independently Cementing 
a Sheet or Layer of Agglomerated Cork between 
Two Sheets of Thinner Compact Cellulosic Ma- 
terial to Form a Sole, Placing It against the 
Insole, Cementing a Rubber-Covered Covering 
Ribbon or Strip in Place About the Bias Strip 
and Cementing a Sheet of Rubber to the Lower 


} 


Su — of the Sole. H. and O. Ghez, both of 
N 

l 58 Insulating and Covering Electrical 
Cc hersenn by Applying One or More Layers of 


an Unvulcanized Rubber Insulating Compound 
to the Conductor by the — Lg pon E. D 


ns, Montclair. ar F. Lamela, East 
terson, assignors te Dien te Co., Passaic, all 
a J. 

12,993 Manufacturing Rubber-Lined Pipe 


Including by Positioning a Rubber-Lined Tube 
rrounded by a Covering of Porous Material 
hin the Metal Pipe to be Lined, Placing Suit- 
able Bonding Material between the Porous Cov- 
ering and the Metal Pipe, Closing the Ends of 
the Pipe and Expanding the Rubber Lining and 
Its Porous Covering against the Inner Surface 
f the Metal Pipe to be Lined. J. F. Stephens, 
gnor to Gustin-Bacon Mfg. ¢ both of Kan 
Cit M 





313,15 Preparing a Rubber Composition 
by Milling Rubber with a Cation Active Ma- 


terial and Water 1. H. Kelly, Jr.. and M. M 
Stern, assignors to Dryden Rubber Co., both of 
Chicago, Ill 

13.15¢ Inflating Pneumatic Tires to Proper 


Internal Air Pressure under Definite Road-en- 
gaging Lead Pressure. (3. C. Kratt, Jr.. Nisswa 
os 
3 314 Producing an Arch Supporter by 
Selecting a Last, Shaping a Mold for it, Shaping 
Separate Thicknesses of Sheet Cork, Applying 
Rubber Cement to Both Sides of Each Sheet, 
Drying. and Applying Rubber Cement to the 
Last and Mold. W. E. Blackburn, Gallup, 
Mex 
2,3 A Method of Counterbalancing a 
Wheel ‘Mesias a Rim, a Tire and a Tube on 
the Rim, Which Includes Locating and Measur- 
ing the Amount Which the Assembly Is out of 
Static Balance. T. G. Hare. assignor to Ames 
bury Seat Mfg. Co., both of Ypsilanti, Mich. 
313,508. Making an Extensible, Tacky Sheet 
of Gasket Material by Calendering a Thin, Tacky, 
Compressible Coating Including Cork Granules, 
Rubber, and Asphalt. F. H. Carman, assignor 
to Armstrong Cork Co., both of Lancaster, Pa 
.313,650. A Method for Embellishing Rubber 
Articles Comprising Molding the Unvulcanized 
Article into Its Final Form, Shaping from a 
Viscous Rubber Compound, Drying the Article, 
Vulcanizing It in the Absence of Pressure, and 
Preserving hereby the Original Form of the 


Ornaments. J. Loewengart. assignor to Trans 
ntinental Rubber Cort both of New York 
N. ¥ 
United Kingdom 
50,391. Spraying Rubber Latex. C. F. Lum 
550,44 Crepe Rubber ga Footwear and 
Method of Making Same. W. HH. Jackson and 
W. ¢ Clark 
550,481 Manufacture of Rubber in Sheet or 


Crepe Form and of Rubber Articles. PB. Wil 
kinson, G. D. Ingram, and H. Wavumsley. 
550,507 Molding of Contoured Rubber Mats 


and Like Articles. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. 

550,837. Process for the Preparation of Con- 
densation Products of Hydroxyacetic Acids. F. 
I du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


550,921 Films Composed of Derivatives of 
Rubber. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., D. F. Twiss, 
nd F. A. Jones 

550,952 Manufacture of Artificial Leather. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 


MACHINERY 


Dominion of Canada 


410,095, Tire Debeading Apparatus. bh. F 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., assignee of E 
A. Davis, Akron, O., both in the U. S. A. 

410,669. Tire Moid and Hoist Unit. Super 
Mold Corp. of California, assignee of E. A 
Glynn, both of Lodi, Calif., U. S. A. 


411,000 Continuous Rubber Article Produc- 
ing Apparatus. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
issignee of S \lderfer, both of Akron, O., 
is S.A 


United Kingdom 


550.414 Machine and Method to Slice or 
Split Crepe Rubber Sheets. W. H. Jackson and 
W. G. Clark 

550,987 Machines Adapted for Trimming 
— Soles. British United Shoe Machinery Co., 
td 

550,990 Flexible Coupling Units. Andre 
Rubber Co., Ltd., and T. B. and R. D. French. 

551,047. Pumps to Lift Latex and Like Pres- 
sure-Sensitive Dispersions. Latex Industries, 
Ltd., & I Landau 


CHEMICAL 


United States 


22,268 (Reissue. ) Separating Isobutylene 
from Mixtures of Hydrocarbons by Forming an 
Acid Liquor by Contacting a Mixture of Hydro- 
carbons Containing Isobutylene with Sulphuric 
Acid. I A Jannon and H. G. Schneider. 
Roselle, N. J., assignors to Standard Oil De 
velopment Co.. a corporation of Del 

2,310,926. The Process of Manufacturing Gas 
Expanded Rubber Which Includes Gassing a 
Rubber Sulphur Composition Containing a Re- 
tarder of Vulcanization of the Group Consisting 
of Formaldehyde, Acetaldehyde, Furfuraldehyde, 
Glucose, and Benzaldehyde. R. C. Bascom, Mer- 
rick, assignor to Rubatex Products, Inc., New 
York, both in N. ¥ 


India Rubber World 


2,310,943. The Acetals of Carbonyl Com- 
pounds Containing a Group Capable of Coupling 
with a Diazo Compound to Form an Azo Dye 
with Compounds of the Group Consisting of 
Polyvinyl Alcohol and Its Derivatives Having 


Free Hydroxyl Groups. G. L. Dorough, Holly 
Oak, and D. M. McQueen, assignors, by mesne 
assignments, to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., both of Wilmington, both in Del. 

2,311,112. A Method of Facilitating the Plas- 
ticizing of Crude Rubber During a2 Milling 
Operation, prior to Vulcanization, Which Com- 
prises Milling Unplasticized Crude Rubber to 
Which is Added an Amount of Chromic Acid 
of the Order of about 0.01% to 1% Pased on 
the Weight of the Rubber. C. A. Klebsattel 
West Orange, assignor to Martin Dennis Co., 
Newark, both in N. ] 

2,311,249. A Coating Composition Character- 
ized by “ Adherence to Metals, Its Light and 
Heat Resistance, and Non-Stringing Quality, In- 
cluding a Conjoint Polymer of a Vinyl Halide 
with a Vinyl Ester of a Lower Aliphatic Acid 
Combined with a Polymerized Lower Fatty Alco- 
hol Ester of One of the Group Consisting of 
Acrylic and Methacrylic Acids. G. M. Powell, 
III, Charleston, W. Va., assignor to Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corp., New York,  & 

2311, 259. A Plastic Composition Comprising 
a Vinyl Resin and a Plasticizer of Di(2-Ethyl- 
hexyl) Methyl Hexahydrophthalate. C. EF. Stati 
ind W. N Stoops, both of Charleston, W. Va., 
ussignors to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

2.311.271. A Hard Bonding Heat Resistant 
Adhesive Containing Silica, Sodium Oxide, and 
an Admixture of Sulphonated Castor Oil, Alum- 
inum Silicate, Zinc Oxide and a Coloring Agent 
form the group of Umber and Sienna. W. ( 
Ware, assignor, by mesne assignments, to In 
dustrial Abrasives, Inc., both of Chicago. III 

2.311.284 A Plastic Containing Reaction 

Products of Alkaline Polysulphides and Olefin 
Compounds Combined with Sulphur Dichlorhy- 
drin Plastic, Neoprene, Ozokerite and Sulphur. 
( Snyder, Yonkers, assignor to Liatex Corp 
New York, both in N. 
A Composition of Matter Consist- 
ing “of Insoluble and Infusible Polymerized Dial- 
lyl Ester of a Polycarboxylic Acid Selected from 
the Group of Fumaric Acid, Sebacic Acid, Suc- 
cinic Acid, Adipic Acid, and Phthalic Acid. T 
F. Bradley, Stamford, Conn., assignor to Amer 
ican Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y. 

311,341. A Resinous Amino-Aldehyde Con- 
densation Product Plasticized with a High Mole- 
cular Weight Alcohol, Obtained by Polymerizing 
Polyene Fatty Acids and Their Esters and Hy- 
drogenating the Polymer to the Corresponding 
Alcohol. W. B. Johnston, Stamford, Conn., as 
signor to American Cyanamid Co., New York, 





2,311,488. A Method of Producing a Rubber 
Deposit on a Base by Including Two Coatings of 
a Non-Coagulating Composition Containing a 
Wetting Agent, and between the Two Coatings of 
Wetting Agent a Coating of a Coagulating Com- 
position Having an Aqueous Vehicle Saturated 
with the Wetting Agent, and Then Associating 
the Coated Base with a Coagulable Aqueous Dis- 
persion of Rubber. R. E. Thomas, Stow, as 
signor to American Anode, Inc., Akron, both of 
oO 


2,311,489. Making a Sheet Material by Apply- 
ing to a Supporting Web a Water Dispersed 
Resin, Then Applying over the Resin an Aque- 
ous Suspension of a Colloid. W. C. Toland and 

tassist, both of Brookline, Mass., assignors 
to W. C. Toland, as trustee. 

2,311,526. A Luting Material Including Alum- 
inum Flake Powder, Petroleum Lubricating Oil, 
Asphaltic Binder, and Small Quantities of Soap 
and Rubber. W. C. Ferguson and P. Sussen 
bach, assignors to Presstite Engineering Co.. 
all of St. Louis, Mo. 

2,311,548. The product of the Interpolymeri- 
zation of N-Methylmethacrylamide and Methyl- 
Methacrylate. R. A. Jacobson and C. J. Migh 
ton, assignors to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co.. Inc.. all of Wilmington, Del. 

2,311,567. The Process for Continuously Poly- 
merizing a Substance Selected from the Group 
Consisting of Isobutylene and Vinyl Isobutyl 
Ether. M. Otto. Oppau, H. Gueterbock. Lud 
wigshafen-on-the-Rhine, and A. Hellemanns, Op 
pau, both in Germany, assignors, by mesne as 
signment, to Jasco, Inc., a corporation ot 
Louisiana. 

2,311,587. A Reaction Product of a Polymer- 
Forming Composition Which Comprises Reacting 
Material Selected from at least One of the Groups 
Consisting of Monoaminomonocarboxylic Acids. 
and Mixtures of Diamine with Dibasic Carboxy- 
lic Acid. G. T. Vaala, assignor to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., both in Wil 
mington, Del. 

2,311,607. Preparation of a Granular Styrene 
Copolymer by Polymerizing a Mixture of Sty- 
rene and a Minor Proportion of Diallyl Maleate. 
G. H. Coleman and J. W. Zemba, assignors to 
Dow Chemical Co., all of Midland, Mich. 

2,311,615. Polymerizing a Mixture of Styrene 
and a Neutral Unsaturated Ester. J. W. Zemba 


and G. H. Coleman, assignors to Dow Chemical 
Co.., all of Midland, Mich. 
(311.633. Improving the Lead Carrying Ca- 





ial | 
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“Vinyl Polymer” Reprints 


To Be Available 


Because of numerous inquiries, it is 
planned to prepere reprints of the 
series, ‘‘German Patents Relating to 
Vinyl Polymers,’ which has appeared 
n INDIA RUBBER WORLD during the 
past year or more. These reprints may 
be obtained a! a nominal cost if a 
request indicating the number of copies 
desired nade before May 1, 1943 











a Machine 


Ferrous Metal with 


Element by Chemically 
One of the Group 





f Mercapto Hydroxy, Amino, Keto, and Chloro 
Organic Acids i. Farrington, Berkeley, R. L 
H phrey El Segur and R. T Macdonalk 
B assignors to Standard Oil Co. of C 

Sar Francis ll in ¢ 


) Prod ucing a iessitanaabine Deriva- 
tive of ox » ay yaa a wae with Boron 
Fluoride Mi B M 





, Cor] Wi gton. Del 
11.78 A ‘Conia int Prem Product 
Consisting of an Unsaturated Rosinyl Compound, 
Selected from the Group of Unsaturated Rosin 
Acids and Esters thereof, an Aldehyde, and an 
a a- Beta Unsaturated Polycarbory ic Acid. ig 
I s chtield, Chester ssignor to Her 
‘ ( Wiln I Del 

13. Preparing Alkylidene Derivatives of 
Alpha- be Monocarboxylic Acids by Re- 
acting an Aldehyde with an Anhydride of an 
Alpha-Methylene Monocarboxylic Acid in the 
Presence of an Acid- Reacting eee ee _. 
alyst. H. J 3 ‘ assig E. I ‘ 
de Nemours f W i 





ont 





n , oe 

12,362 The Method of Maehenaet a ‘Tack to 

an Unvulcanized Synthetic Rubber Prepared by 
Copolymerizing a  Butadiene-1,3 Hydrocarbon 
and an = Methylene Nitr ae DD. V. Sarbact 









( s, O ssigt t a 8 Gor 
( wre, . * 

2.433 Plastic Masses Including Polyvinyl 
Compounds and Ethers of Low oe iH 
Ortl Sa et a eee ee oe 
coge ce F a : i A 

87 A Process for Making Polymers by 


a Reaction Mixture Comprising Essen- 
Bifunctional Reactants Which Comprise a 

nomonohydric Alcohol R. E. Christ. 
ssignor to FE. I. du Pont de Net irs & ( It 








A Polyvinyl Acetal Resin Plastic- 
a Mixture of Pheny! Ethy! Alcohol and 
Lauric c Acid. FE. R. Derb 


ized with 
an Alkyl Ester of 
~ ’ Ma 


ts. to Mons ( ’ Ce i. is, M 
3 The Method of : iota a Liquid 
Adhesive Which Comprises Dissolving Unplas- 
ticized Neoprene in Toluol to Which Has Been 
Added a Small Quantity ef Morpholine. R. I) 
Earle. sse ssigt t Unior Ba State 
| inc i th tr M e¢ 
3 $4 a aes for Preparing Disper- 
sions of a Polymer by Employing a Dispersing 
Agent and a Solution of the Polymer in a Hot 


Water Immiscibl le Volatile Organic Solvent \ 
S. G;omn Blackley Mar ester England, . 
sig ¢ Imperial eo 1 Industries, Ltd 
' rat , Br uw 
3. 14¢ ‘a "Method ro Reclaiming Waste 
Rubber Including Charging Unground Rubber 


Pieces and Introducing Steam Pressure. J. Hirs 
erger, New York, N. 
3 A Process for Polymerizing a Mo- 
ric Mixture Containing a Butadiene Com- 
I d and at Least One Other Unsaturated _Com- 
eo. Wh nich Contains a —. <"% 3 
( } s Lak (? ss | 
( ‘ York, N. ¥ 
¢ iechon of Recovering a Stable 
Liquid Composition from Ungelled Latex Foam 
by Dispersing the Foam in an Aqueous Medium 
Containing an Alkali Hydroxide and Material 
Selected from the Group Consisting of Alkali 


or 












Borates. Alkali Carbonates, and Alkali Phos- 
phates WW I. Clayton nd W. R. H er, bot 
f Mishawal Ir ssionor« ¢ Ince Stat 
Rubber ( Ne York. N. \ 

404. Arresting the Gelling Properties of 





Latex Foam by Mixing an Alkali Hydroxide and 
Material Selected from the Group Consisting of 





Alkali Phosphates, Alkali Carbonates, and Alkali 
Borates with a Latex Soom. W. J. Claytor 
Mishawaka. Ir esonor to United State 

Cx New \ rk x. % 


Dominion of Canada 


410,515 A Heat-Resistant Composition In- 
cluding an Artificial Thermoplastic Resin, Hav- 
ing a Vinyl Halide therein. Combined with at 
Least One Alcoholate of an Alkaline Earth 





Metal. Carbide & Carbon Chemicals, Ltd.. To 
ronto, , Ont.. assignee of W _ Ouattlebaum, 
Jr.. Charleston. W. Va.. U. S 
410,544 A Solid Plastic for Rane Articles 
Comprising Polyvinyl Alcohol and a Solvent for 
Polyvinyl Alcohol. Resistoflex Corp., New York. 
N. ¥., U.S. A., assignee of E. Schnabel, Berlin 
Lichterfeld, Germany, and ( Bangelmajer, 
Dover, N. J.. U. S 
410.736. Mating Formed Shapes from Water 
Dispersions of Rubber Which Incudes in a Dis- 
persion, a Potential Coagulant and a Stabilizing 
Excess of a Water Soluble Amine. Dewey & 
In Chemical Co. of Canada. Ltd., Villa La 
P. O., assignee of S. B. Neiley, Winches 
J \ 


ter, Macs. 27.5 


United Kingdom 


Rubber Hydrochloride. Wingfoot 





350.65 


Monofils. and Like Struc- 
oe dar sie Hexamethylene Adipamide. 
Po de Nemours & Co.. In 
oleae Molding Compositions. E 
it de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Condensation Products of Formalde- 
Monomeric Compounds. E. I. du 
de Nemours & Co., Inc 


Filaments, 





UNCLASSIFIED 


United States 


2,311,136. Latex Composition. R. R. Sterrett, 
‘ onn., assignor to United States Rub 

York, N. Y 

311.789. Tire Iron. I. M. Taylor, 





United 








V 

1 ) Balanced Tire Assembly. J]. A 
urvis, "heen Ill. 

2.312.369. Toy Balloon Holder. S 
hicag Ill 





Solecki, 





2,313,09; Dielectric for Electrostatic Con- 
densers. S. Ruben, New Rochelle. N. Y. 

2,313,094. Electrostatic Condenser. S. Ruben. 
New Rochelle, N.Y 


Dominion of Canada 


410.824. Tire Reenforcing Cord. Canadian I: 
justries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of G. P 
Hotf, Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 

$10,828 Laminated Product. Canadian 11 
ustries, Ltd.. Montreal, P. Q., me ae ot 





Wilmington Trust Co., Wilming Del., U 
United States 
+ 1,060 Representation of poster with a 
side and the words: “Element 
dnosnaett “Cloth Waterproof Plus Water-Repel- 
lent.’ ; Waterproof fabrics Se Island Mills. 
New York, N. Y. 

Riverside. Tires and inner tubes. 


Chicago, Il 
-d States Rub 


ry Ward & Co., Inc., 
B Ustex. Yarns. 
Co.. New York, N. ad 








India Rubber 


World 


400,171. Skyline. Fountain pens and pencils 
Eversharp, Inc., Chicago, IIL. 

400,173. Thiofide. Vulcanization accelerato: 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

400,224. Shock Absorber. [elting. Lee Rul 
ber & Tire Corp., Youngstown, ©. 

$00,300. Representation of a divided circ! 
with the words: ‘Pee Pee-Cee Cee.” Belting ar 
chute lining. Potts-Curry Investment Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 


400,301. Representation of a divided circl 
with the words: ‘Pee Reeflex Cee.” Belting an: 
chute lining. Potts-Curry Investment Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

400,302 epresentation of a divided circl 
with the words: “‘Pee Rekproof Cee.’ Belting 


and chute lining Potts-Curry Investment Co 


Salt Lake City. Utah 


$00,355.  Acidusol. Vagina uche. Texas 
Pharmacal Co., San Antoni Te 

400,394, Represent ition with 
the words: “Baby Priscilla.’ sur 





dries. N. P. Steckler, New 

400,400. Representation of a rhinoceros wit! 
the word: ‘“*Rhino-Sole.”’ Rubber and _ plasti 
compositions for footwe: re pair Rhino-Sok 
Ltd., West Croydon, Eng a id 





Fixed Government Prices * 
Price per Pound 


-— 
Other 












Than 
Civilian Civilian 
Use Use 
Balata 
Manaos Block $0.383¢ $0.38%4 
Swinam Sheet. 4215 4215 
Guayule 
Guayule (carload lot 17! 31 
Latex 
Normal (tank car lots 26 431, 
Creamed (tank car lots) 2634 444 
Centrifuged car lots) 27% 4514 
Heat-Concentrated (carload drums 2916 47 
Plantation Grades 
No. 1X Ribbed Smoked Sheets 22% +0 
1X Thin Pale Latex Crepe 22% 40 
2 Thick Pale Latex Crepe 22 3913 
1X Brown Crepe 2134 38! 
2X Brown Crepe 21% 385% 
2 Remilled Blankets (Amber 214 3834 
3 Remilled Bla s (Amber 21% 385% 
Rolled Brown. 18 3515 
Synthetic Rubber 
GR-M (Neoprene GN j $5 
GR-S (Buna S$). t 36 
GR-I (Butyl) i 3 
Wild Rubber 
Upriver Coarse (crude 125% 261% 
washed and dried ; 2014 37 34 
Islands Fine (crude) 1454 28% 
(washed and dried 22% +0 
Caucho Ball (crude) 1154 2434 
washe od and dried 1914 37 
Mangabiera (crude) 08'5 .1934 
washed and driec 18 351} 


*Rubber Reserve Co. Circular 17, which was released 











Representati of a fortress with the just as we were about to go to press and which 
vor “Junior General.” Rainwear sen Fligel supersedes all previous circulars, gives not only a 
Co., Inc., New York, N complete list of all grades of all rubbers, includin Z 
i l¢ Magic-Spray. Salt and _ epper crude, balata, guayule, synthetic, and latex, but 
servers. E. J. Osterbauer, doing business as The also full details on their distribution. 
(ster-Ba Shop, Rockford, Il +tTo be determined later. 
” . 
Dividends Declared 
STOCK OF 
COMPANY STOCK Ralt PAYABLI RECCRD 
Baldwir Rubber ( Com $0.12! Apr. 21 Apr. 15 
Com 0.50 q May 15 Apr. 15 
( Com 0. 37% Apr. 20 Apr 5 
Com 0.06% liquidating Mar. 15 
Com 0.50 reduced Mar. 31 Mar. 20 
or ( Com 0.50 Mar. 25 Mar. 15 
or Co 6° Pid 1.50G Mar. 31 Mar. 20 
1Co Com, 0.25 irreg Mar. 31 Mar. 19 
e & Rubber Co., Ltd Com. 0.62 q Apr 1 Mar. 15 
ibber Co., Ltd 5° Pid 0.62! 5 q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Non-Voting 0.25 Mar. 25 Mar. 12 
Founders’ Shares 1.00 Mar. 25 Mar. 12 
M: d re & Rubber Co Com 0.254 Mar. 20 Mar. 10 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co $1.20 Cv. Pid 0.30 q Apr 1 Mar. 15 
Rome Cable Corp Com 0.15 « Mar. 30 Mar. 11 
Seiberling Rubber Co $2.50 Pfd 0.63 q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Seiberling Rubber Co Pid. Class A 1.25 q Apr 1 Mar. 20 
Thermoid Co Com. 0.10 irreg Mar. 31 Mar. 20 
Thermoid Co $3 Pid 0.75 June 15 June 4 
United States Rubber Co Com. 0.25 resumed June 28 June 14 
United States Rubber Co 8% Non-Cum. Ist Pfd. 2.00 June 25 June 11 
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- - for production 
and laboratory work 


FOR over fifty years Thropp Rubber 
Mill Machinery has been noted for 
its outstanding performance in the 
laboratory and on the production line. 
All Thropp Machines are custom 
built to meet the specialized 
requirements of the rubber 
industry. 


- Mills 
- Crackers 
- Calenders 


- Stoek Cutters 


war IHOPPasonse 


Trenton, N. J. 








PIGMENTS FOR 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 





Red Lead (95% - 97% - 98%) 
Sublimed Litharge 


Sublimed Blue Lead 
Sublimed White Lead 
Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 


Litharge 


e@ The above products are among the comprehen- 
sive line of zinc and lead pigments manufactured by 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company for the rubber, 
paint and other process industries. Eagle-Picher 
research facilities are available to manufacturers 


on request. Write for free samples and literature. 
EAGLE 


D 7945 


THE EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY 


General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


S843 











| The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 





® 
EXPERIENCE 
over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOW LEDGE 


of the industry’s needs 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
® 


Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 








N. H. 


The Country’s Leading Makers 














40% LATEX 
60% LATEX 


REVERTEX 


73-75% CONCENTRATED 


RECLAIMED 
RUBBER DISPERSIONS 


Compounds tailored to your 
special requirements 


Technical Service is at your Disposal without 
charge or obligation 


REVERTEX CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
37-08 Northern Boulevard, LongIsland City,N. Y. 

















Market Reviews 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


QUIET prevailed over an expectant mar-  Cyprent Quotations” 


ket last month or though the syn 


thetic rubber program has gained relatively Abrasives 

















Ctl entun ate, eyes are anxious!) Pumicestone, powdered..:....15. $0.035 $0.04 
tu val i 1943 Rottenstone, domestic........1b. 025 
BLACK he synthetic progran ‘ 
: Accelerators, Inorganic 
s t gressed far enough to produ . 
= : ai Lime, hydrated, J.c.l., New 
: eal fact shipments of blacks Tork ; ...ton 25.00 
: Ih 
\ eases S ments e pending +e : 09 
‘s ; I sia 
especially in view of the fact that technical "Hight. lb 0625 07 
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weil) oias a ctte wall ws cana | Methazate lb. 1.23 
: OXI will zoom , tl a eR lb. 2 
; 3 Po : : ee OS SP ereeer errr rer. @. 1.33 
speed-u e synthetic rubber program. Peeper O82 a. cones coe lb. 67 72 
is 1s due to certain compound charac- O- XA. | SSDS RARE ROR IEA a 4 / 7. 
teristics Of zinc oxide in synthetic rubber CSZYNONE. 265050045 ey | ef J -90 
whic ir kely to lessen the use of the Para-nitroso- dimethylaniline “4 mM 84 
rmer per hundred pounds of rubber hy- MAGN cy. ccd ceseacs eee lb. .1225/ .1325 
, , 1 ne oe ists Gar seks ceases ee b 
dro or onsumed On the other hand Flour ak “4 
there Ss a distinct tet dency to enlarges the soe ere eee. lb, 49 / 54 
, : I. Sn a hinieee ase ie ors lb. 1.53 
S I zinc oxide per hundred Sn RE ess Ib. 1.63 


inds of natural rubber consumed as a soos / 43 
: RINME Gihab abu swaeaa seep see lb. 48 .50 

25 

67 








eans of sa rubber. The volume of Balen fer ection snes ancee Ib, AAS / 1. 
the natural rubber can be satisfactorily re- SANCOCUTE.......cescccceces lb 60 
: 4 2 ae 7 ° PR sink cis oc xsaGeee a eee oe lb. 1.98 
aced by one volume of zinc Oxide in many SPDX Fe bbubakbsdsomeues awn lb. 69 74 
mpounds Posing ee ne ook [ocean eewene lb. 69 74 
: , , ; ? uper sulphur Sa eae lb. “ae 15 
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si consumers ot the lecessity ol tur- o> es ; lb. 43 30 
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Se Sr ee ee ( a Sara BREE so aisisseGseescGcseccknee Gone 045 
ee en ee eee Pret BNBRIAN ae conc a sasascnc cist Ib. 1.53 
eren Rating Order M-ll-a. which certi- Te eran. lb. 1.53 
ol dee ss ae ee re ae * M ; skp seen secre eee 
ned a eceipt of any further shipment DURMRAOE Ss io cbccawnsas a ae 64 
Gaines will) nok socrease his an- Base... sound. 8203 1.18 
ris PGRER nee coe ; rij enylguanidine BENS) 5.00040 45 
tory OF ZIM xide In excess OF a neces- Tuads, Methyl Se eee lb. 1.53 
sary minimum working © supply. The Tu ton 1.53 
ended order, however, does not remove *Prices in general are f.o.b. works. Range indicates 


asic limitations upon the permissible. size grade or sage variations. Space limitation 

ae . i prevents listing of all known ingredients. Prices are 
umers inventories not guard ante sed, and those readers interested should 
contact suppliers for spot prices. 
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PARC ee aE ae Ib. 


Ethyl Ne salle -bin a: aia aiwiave Sie ‘<a 
Riis i ae ee lb. 
OS Ser rer ere re lb. 


Activators 


PRED OU 505 seus Nate see oe Ib. 


BTPDO coi icac fc coco die ces 


Age Resisters 
—" PASINGL sc: wo so ssee tes vee 


Sl EP Pare yore ny Ib, 


amine nt fcc eene sn oes 
I 


A a cerns lb 
A minox lb 
WN ao can505.04 000200390208 lb 
Betanox lb 


Powder..........5. ese hy 
ES SES ry lb. 
Copper Inhibi tor X-872-A... Jb. 


Piectol fH... 


MURR sec sce wcauenaic cet: 
AS OS Oe Ae Ro Ib. 
Neozone (standard).......... lb. 





Dist 


| aL RE eee Ib. 
Oxynone........ ere 
PETTAUTE 5566-3 sss. PR er. | 
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Alkalies 
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Caustic soda, flake, C ia 
400-lb. drums)......100 bs, 
Liquid, 50% ssa een MO NOSs 
Solid (700-lb. drums) ..100 lbs. 


Antiscorch Materials 


Ca a a re Ib, 
Cun lar = eta vanaretete eusiase eee 





E-S-E inn 
R- 17 Resin OTRIIEY 6x24 eens Ib. 
RN M . 


Antiseptics 


Compound G-4 lb, 
G-11.. paaas lh. 


Antisun Materials 


_— So eee eye Ib. 


me Agents 


Ammonium Carbonate, lumps 
|) eer b 


“Eales [aaa ana eatin Ib. 


Colors 


Black 
Du Pont powder............. lb 


Lampblack (commercial), Lc.l.lb. 


Blue 


Du Pont Dispersed.......... lb. 

RRM Gi as: 50:0 is srs eon ee wield lb. 
Tietiogen BRA .....s.00sceeees lb. 
BUG ba Ge dabedbnse ced tene 1b. 
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POD, ob sacdccdeedenedeaes bb. 
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NE Gh nos chin Ghee ee 1b. 
Oxide (freight allowed)......1b. 
Du Pont Dispersed.......... lb. 
PND ia ss 6050000500008 1b. 
tere 6 (00IS.) os... 00xs vse lb. 
oe er rie tr i 1b. 
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“ |-<FIRE MOLDS 





ae oe AND MOLDS FOR RUBBER SPECIAL- 
TIES AND MECHANICAL GOODS 


2.0 
045 
48 machined in a large modern shop at 
“es low prices by specialists in the field. 
.H We also build special machinery to 


your drawings. 


Submit inquiries for low quotations. 


/ 
.63 
=. T 
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CHEMICALS BY 


NY 


CURING AGENT FOR 


POLYVINYL BUTYRAL 


PLASTICIZERS FOR 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


* 


Send for our new catalogue 


“CHEMICALS by GLYCO" 


GLYCO PRODUCTS Co., INC. 
245 KING ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








on 
All three of the tapes mentioned above are finding increas- 
ing applications in war industries and Camachine 26-3, as 
illustrated, is the ideal slitting and roll winding machine 
for producing rolls of these tapes with clean cut edges 
Judged by such standards as speed. economy and con- 
venience of operation, quantity and quality of finished 
rolls converted, also low maintenance cost, Camachine 
26-3 is unsurpassed for this job. Write for folder. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MID-WEST OFFICE, 111_W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 


CAMACHINE 263 














Q? 


Orange 


Du °°. ont Dispersed 
P. 









Toners 
Purple 
Toners 
Red 
Antimony 
Crims 15/17 
R. M. P. No. 3 
Sulphur free 
R.M.P 
Cx an 15 
Z . 
Ci im, light (400-/b 
Du it Di spersed 
Powders 
Iron Oxide, l.c.l 
Mapico ae 
Rub-Er-Red (bbls 
SUG chaeseecexans 
White 
Lithopone (bags) 
Albalith.. 
Astrolith (50-1). bags 


Azolith 
Titanium Pigments 
Ray-bar 
Ray-cal 
Rayox 

Titanolith (50-16. bags 
Titanox-A : 
B 

30 

c 

RC 

RC-HT 
Ti-Tone 
Zopaque 

Zinc Oxide 

Azo ZZZ-11 

4 


50-1b. bags 


66 

French Process 
Green Seal-8 
Red Seal-9 
White Seal-7 


Floren 


Kadox, Black Label-15 
vo. 25 
72. 
Red Label- 


Horse Head Speci 5. 
XX Red-4 


St. Joe (lead free 
Black Label... 
Green Label... 
Red Label 

US.P.. 

Zinc Sulphide Pigments 

Cryptone-BA-19... 


Yellow 
Cadmolith (cadmium yel 
(400-1b. bbis.).. . 

Du Pont Dispersed... . 
Powders... 
Mapico 
Toners 


Dispersing Agents 
Bardex 
Bardol 

came oe 
Darvan No. i 


Nevoll (drums, c.l.) 
Santomerse S 


Extenders 
Advagui 
Extendex C 
Naftolen 
**600 S 


Vanzak 


Fillers, Inert 


Asbestine, ¢./ 
Asbestos Fiber 
Barytes 
f.o.b., St. Le 
bags 


bls lb. 


ce 


low), 


$0.88/ $02.35 
2.75 3.05 
4% 
RS 90 
.93 2.05 
60 1.65 
0675 .15 
.096 
.0975 
.0425 045 
0425 -045 
0425 .045 
0425 -045 
-055 065 
0525 .0625 
.135 .165 
.056 -0585 
-145 17S 
.0575 0625 
.0575 .0625 
.055 -06 
.055 .06 
055 .06 
145 1525 
.0725 075 
.0725/ 75 
.0725 075 
.095 0975 
.09 .0925 
08s .0875 
.095 0975 
.0725 .075 
.085 -0875 
.0725 .075 
.0725 -075 
0725/ .075 
.0725/ .075 
.0725/ .075 
.0725/ .075 
.0725/ .075 
.0725/ .075 
.0725/ .075 
.0725/ .075 
.0725/ .08 
-0725/ .08 
-0725/ .08 
105 / .1075 
.056 / .0585 
.056 / .0S85 
.056 / .0S85 
.0575/ .06 
.0825/ .085 
-0825 .085 
-0825 .085 
.0825 085 
.0425/ .0458 
35 «60 
1.25 / 1.85 
.70 1.75 
.071 
.0425 045 
.025 -0275 
.05 -0525 
30 .34 
30 34 
30 34 
02 025 
11 25 
3 10 
5 20 
i4 1¢ 
05 06 
20.06 
15.50 8.00 
n 40.00 


Blanc fixe, dry, precip.... 











ton$80.00 


SO Serre rer ry ton 37.50/ $43.00 
Infusorial earth..............db. .0225 
_ te No. 1 : ..ton 26.00 
EERSTE ees - ton 36.00 
- alvarn faoke ton100.00 
ig 1 Car h 0725 1075 
dene No. 2 (arems)..... 1b. .0525 
“St a ton 7.50 
Wh iting 
Columbia Filler ton 9.00 14.00 
Suprex White ton 32.50 
Wee, £2...;. ein ton 8.00 
WRCRTO 665555 on poo ree 
Finishes 
Black-Out (surface protec- 
ee ee gal. 4.50 5.00 
Mica, l.c.l eee ....ton 20.00 35.00 
Rubt rer lac quer, . clear gal. 1.00 2.00 
Colored Pe eee 3.50 
Shoe varnish....... vee ie RSS 
Me cats Sauna pes sak ae kee ton 25.00 
Flock 
Cotten Gock, Gerk... .... 540655 lb. .095 at 
Dye lb 45 .85 
White : lb. sae .19 
Rayon flock, colored......... Ib. 1.15 1.50 
WHIEE, 2.5% sewed. 1700 
Latex Cienminiiteg nensbelhitite 
Accelerator 552.. saeco se lb. 1.63 
Aerosol OT Aqueous 1 2 .30 
ARGOK) GIODENOEG. ..... 6:0 5010000 lb. 54 
SS ay | SE ergs ay lb. ah) 
ieee kaw was ee sean ee case Ib. 85 
et: rr eee 1b. ey 2.4 
Avestan No; 50... < sé cisscecss lb. 18 .24 
SR et ak kina o alea mon lb .39 Ay | 
PRI PHO s BOO 6054635050008 lb. .16 ae 
300. dry parsiaasteis eae arate lb, 42 .50 
Aresklene No. 375........... lb. Eh] .50 
errr lb. oe 65 
Black No. 25, dis persed Gina lb. 22 40 
Casein, muriatic 30 mesh..... lb. 215 
. MD nsec aicsanseesee lb. .07 
Color Pastes, “dispersed are. s: lb. 356/110 
Copper ve BIZ. cos ctes 2.25 
ee ee | lb. S| oer aes 
| ARS ere lb. 08 / .10 
Factex Dispersion A.........1b. 17 
Heliozone, dispersed......... 1b. .25 
MICRONENX, Colloidal...... lb. .06 
SR See ere Ib, 1.55 
St (400-lb. drums)........... Ib. .65 
Santobrite Briquettes........ lb. 
a Serer rer lb. 
Santomerse | Ee y s lb. 41 .65 
eS ee PO Erne er lb. at. J 20 
Senin errr y lb. .40 
DEE TA shacacedddvancsinne lb. 90 / 1.10 
POPP RE ETT TET Eee: lb. a0 J 2 
cba dese Meus eee awe Ib. 40 / 50 
— CNUNG 5 6 65000008 lb. mo. f as 
Sek sss yaaa ke lb. .08 12 
T- : (440- | eee lb. .40 
PE Sircehab bts obeeeee Ib. .63 
ere errs lb. 2.20 
Tysonite, dispersed..........1b. .32 35 
Temite Special. ...650.0sccess lb. 47 
Zinc oxide, dispersed......... m 12 / 5 
Mineral Rubber 
Black Diamond, 1.c.!.. .ton 25.00 /30.00 
ts i Pe sccncee esas ene 1b. .0105 0115 
Hydrocarbon, IRS, : lb. 25.00 /27.00 
CNN iva cauedessbaxsoo00e lb .055 
DC cucchennevnavoeneser ton 
PE cass ssacanseee 1b. 25.00 /30.00 
eee : .ton 25.00 /27.00 
Mold Lubricants 
Aluminum Stearate..........1. as J wt 
OO 9 eer rr errr. 1b. 75 
oy Se i. 25 : 
| ae ror ert gal. 90 / 1.15 
i a55450h6 o045%eun > 008 1b. 25 / .30 
OL SS eee errr - as f/f 
Rubber-G ” conc. regular... .gal. 94 / 1.15 
err gal. .99 / 1.20 
| Ce esr, ton 65.00 
en Es ee ton 25.00 
OS ee ey eee 31 
Oil Resistant 
SE ee ere lb. .82 85 
Reclaiming Oils 
OS EE eer re err lb. -035 .0375 
3S) eS eee gal. 19 .24 
oe Re eee ee eae gal, ag m4 
Mut oh ale pe Wwe e hier as aoe gal A) -20 
PEER. §o cee cusnsseee ewe lb. .021 0235 
NES. ean toss wee lb. .02 0225 
X-60 (recla g gal. 20 27 
|) ee re gai 29 
Reenforcers 
\lumir Hydrated 
\lor C-740 } O375 06 
( 1 } O375 O6S 
Carbo 
rrow Specifica- 
only ices cae 0355+ 
aca Compact Granu- 
lized lb 0355t 


India Rubber World 


Certified Heavy Com- 


carlot. 





pressed (bags ait awe 1b. $0.0355t 
SPHERON ...... . db. .03554/$0.07 
Channel “S’"... 4.2.02... lb. 
Continental, Gustless..... 2... a 
Compressed (bags only)... .1b. 
OMI 5555 6253s sess a cote Tb. 
rrr err eres 1b. 
i eres lb. 
SAAS Spo ine or lb, 
CC ai ee lb. 
REG iy scab sesso eee lb 
CS a ye Ib .06 
LR een ee ey lb 
EES ess cckarccn bens lb. 
er eer re lb. 
Picuciee Gal sass as aan lb. 
Se sre eee eee lb. 
ey eR eT TE lb. 
Lots .: Se re lb. 
MICRONEX ere Ib. 
SS ee es 
le | See ey 1b. 
2 eer ne lb. 
errr re lb. 
MVNO. A .aeacs ce ha vaweare lb. 
1.) RS ARATE eee lb 
OE rrr lb. 06 
SPHERON C (bags)... lb. 
I (bags) lb. 
N (bags) lb. 
fee | 
Statex .. ieeks ‘ons 
STERLING. lb, 035 
Thermax (ietentevebawe wee Ib. 0225 
See aaa eae eae lb. 0675 
Tx. SS CE A en Sey SN lb. 0355T 
re 1b. 
eh i Go EN © : Gia: 1b. 0355t 
Carbonex reer Eee lb, 03 / 2035 
PPP ee he eR ee OE lb. 031 / .036 
PRONG cn ccacad ea senane lb. 031 / .0335 
Clays 
Aerfloted Hi-White........ ton 10.00 
EC va ecen dans he be-e ton 15.00 
Paragon (50-lb. bags). ...ton 10.00 
Suprex (50-lb. bags)...... ton 10.00 /23.50 
a: Beiradnssasasunne ton 30.00 
China. PR Seer et ton 25.00 
IRE GG st tabarsalieiee See ton 10.00 /22.50 
CSS ee sins $s aa ReMi ton 10.00 
Langford...... nsevneaeeen ton 8.50 
McNamee.. Saeeiwceun ton 10.00 
aS erry rere cs ton 10.00 
Paratoirenthccossacusswed ton 50.00 
Perro ton 10.00 
Se ee er lb. = 05 
RELL EG piskebus claws ennne lb, 065 / 11 
OE Oe Ber Oe: wm. 098 / <425 
Ee Ib. 
Ee Mia e$eneeseeasenee lb. 
era Ib. 
PE ae eS yc mic anieoe ean lb. 04 / .045 
“—* lb 055 / -06 
Reodorants 
kk reer ere rr err re lb. 
Bi cen. er ere: lb. 
Toc eens si eeGsre tease he lb. 
ents sade s beans scene 1b. 
oe LO eee ere lb. 65 / 5.00 
Rodo No. 0..... wesw oane lb. 4.00 / 4.50 
ee eee es ee lb. 5.00 / 5.50 
Rubber Substitutes 
LL ae ab Gae ean eh oesne lb 085 / .13 
Co Ea rice re lb 085 / .1375 
Ca ae Mena wariee lb — / a 
Factice 
Amberex nisi Rey are Ib. = 1875 
Serres lb. = .085 / .1375 
RacOel B. ..cccsscecssec . 15 
Sean aeaaim Sib /e.9Sie asia e said mm. 15 
oS ge a neers lb. = 165 
eer ececwsessace 1b. 165 
WWE Gn Gone o0siw's isacches “09 ff — 338 
Softeners and Plasticizers 
Ambidex ens - lb. 
ae ‘ z lb 
B. R. PONG Thies cissincsicewan lb. .02 021 
J eee lb. 98 / 1.05 
Bunnatol (for ‘synthetic 
TN suv ecuwses od ox 1b, 
AOnc rena beausicesss a. <0 7 250 
Stig er a aes ek foie: mee 40 / .50 
Burgundy Eee ee lb. 
Capene TROD. 6. cscccccesess lb. <n 
OS See gal. 4 / 20 
Dipolymer Oil.......... gal, asf 38 
Dispersing Oil No. 10........ 1b. -0375/ .04 
LM-Nypene (drums) ee |e Bb. 
Dn 8S6 (ON CBr)... csc c es Ib. .027 
ee ite lb. 20 / .30 
RP rere lb. mF 14 
Nuba re¢inous pitch (drums) 
Grades No. 1 and No. 2....1h 029 
err buen lh .29 0425 
Nopeme Resin... ..s..cecccss lb. .32 
Palm oil (Witco), c.l..........10. 
PMNRINE 3445's 05 cawsuunee m 435 7 238 
eh eee lb. .16 
Para Flux (reg.). ......6.<. al. me Ir j 18 
POE  sbacdedeceesewss gal, s133: 7 19 
t+Price quoted is f.o.b. works (bag The price f.o.b. 
works (bulk) is $0.033 per pound. All prices are 





World 
55t 
551/$0.07 
55 

3ST 

5ST 

ST 

St 

5+ 

) 

? f 06 
ST 

ST 

ST 

ST 

St 

st 

+ 

St 

5 

5 

§ 

5 

5 

“| 

/ .06 
54 

5S 

5 

5 

5t 

St 

/ .035 
{ .036 
/ 033 
/23.50 
/22.50 
/ 115 
f 125 
/ .045 
/ .06 
/ 5.00 
/ 4.50 
/ 5.50 
J as 
/ A3TS 
/ 85 
5 

Lf sists 
/ is 
/ 02% 
/ 1.05 
/ 50 
/ 50 
/ .20 
/_ .38 
'S/ .04 
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ow . Is utmost in 


pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 
effect whatever. 





BELLEVILLE, N..J. 





RARE METAL PRODUCTS LO. 











SCHUSTER CALENDER GAUGE 






i MICKNESS INDICAT 
| Pirie 
| ‘ ‘WUSRRRPRRER PRS TREN AOTC EE 


.. ITCAN NOW 
BE EQUIPPED WITH 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


NEW —and more valuable than ever. For the past 13 years 
The Schuster Calender Gauge has proven itself an out- 
standing and indispensable instrument in the rubber in- 
dustry. Now it automatically adjusts your rolls to a prede- 
termined thickness and correctly maintains that thickness. 
Coatings for tire fabric and similar uses are kept accurate 
and uniform automatically. The result is a better product 
at a lower cost. Write us today for complete particulars. 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE COMPANY 


60 EAST BARTGES STREET 


AKRON, OHIO 
Eastern States Representative— 
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Rotary Sorting Machine.. 


The new EXACT WEIGHT 
rotary classifiers were cre- 
ated for volume selection of 
small with severe 
tolerances. They do it ac- 
curately and swiftly. Parts 
to be weighed are dis- 
charged automatically from 
scale platters at the rate 
of 48 per minute and thus 
eliminate the personal ele- 


parts 


ment. If you have a volume 
rubber parts selection opera- 
tion write us for full details. 
This machine may solve a 


knotty problem for you. 


The Exact Weight Scale Company 
420 W. Fifth Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


RE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXACr, 
E ¢€ 
ECYUTETITT a ® 


PRECISION SCALES 






Acknowledged the 


MOST £7 ppective 





of all white 










opacifiers! 


Now available in any quantity with- 
out priority, but we will appreciate 
extension of any priorities available 


when ordering. 


Sole Selling Agents: 
The Chemical & Pigment Company 


Baltimore, Md. Collinsville, til. Oakland, Calif. 


Manufactured by 


American Zirconium Corporation 
Baltimore, Mary!and 





O4 India Rubber World 


048 St. Joseph Lead Co., New York, N. 
FINANCIAL Y., and subsidiaries. For 1942: consoli- 


dated net income, $5,655,625, or $2.89 each 











45 to 75°C. M.P 375 on 1,955,680 shares outstanding, contrasted 
Peptizen ‘ with $4,893,455, or $2.50 a share, the year 
Piccocizer ‘30 ] ; _ Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila ee ae Hae Sie eee 
I yte Resins .14 185 ; ' bsid before; provision tor federal income and 
P n Resins ; as AS delphia, Pa., and wholly owned Amped excess profits taxes, $5,499,605, against 

8 23 rs r ] ) y 516.3 - 
Fosgate : < iries. | 1942: net income, $4,516,344, $2.740,699, 
O ga 42 equal, after preterred dividends, to $4.23 
: ; < mmon share, against $3,356,914, or 
_N $3.1 share, in 1941; sales, $167,259,141 





Bee ccc Ey ania Sina, RECLAIMED RUBBER 











= i ; 115 12 ae . : 
Reogen... + N.Y. For 1942: net income, $3,132,605! set 
RI : apa ' hes current hig rate of production 
+¢ ae edged somewhat higher during the past 
g SOLO share 1 ~ 1 R ° 
F . sainst $21.121.296: consolidated current month: yet despite fact re anions 
es cic. 1942, $10,604.1 current Cannot catch up witl demand. Prog- 
. jabilities, $3,103,040 ress is being made in the use of the “Vic 


tet tory” non-tire grades of scrap in providing 














; ) ; Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O usable reclaims for civilian goods. Based 

x Re S29 Year ended October 31, 1942: net profit, on trials with limited amounts of synthetic 

Softeners for Herd “rw Compounding a $521,053, equal, after preferred dividends, rubber scrap, the reclaim manutacturers 

aeOrC MI et 15 N16 to $2.42 a common share, compared with — feel that the 1 equipment and proc- 

75°C. M.P din bal $710,291, or $3.50 a common share, in the — esses with possibly minor modifications may 
Solvents preceding fiscal year; reserve for cortin be used to reclaim synthetic rubber, but 

02 ek coe geney, $300,000, against $175,000; federal final decision will depend on real full-scale 

Pcs es income and excess profits taxes, $1,010,2 production runs. Preliminary results indi- 

Ni 2 ea 25 eainst $426,543: net sales. a record, $14,- cate that the reclaiming of synthetic rubber 

, ee 063,151, against $11,7 net working does not cause so great a loss of physical 

October 31, 1942, $3,781,593. a vear properties as the reclaiming of natural rub- 

_ : ; 2 ¢ | Q against S a October 31, per, The present ce iling prices on selecte 1 

he aS 194] grades of reclaimed natural rubber are 


St bili f c listed beloy . 
ieee heenagyy > scam The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O , 

















( um St ‘ oe 27 . For 1942: net profit, $9,524,706, equal atte Ceilin Prices 
Lead Stearate : preterred dividends. to $5.72 a _ share, 3 
Magnesium Stearat 31 / .32. against $8,608,324, or $5.02 a common Auto Tire idee: epee 
525 share. in 1941: reserve tor contingencies, Black Select 55 os 226-18 614/ 63% 
> S2 O00,000, SO.000,000 : federal in Acic 1.18-1.22 71g/ 7% 
Zinc Laurate 29 32 ome and excess profits taxes, $30,206,000, Shoe 
erence be $11,002,000 ; con naantated net sales, Standard......... we. 1,56-1.60 7 714 
Synthetic Rubber rainst $211.454.790: current t b 
eye a Par <1: ubes 
S - 31, 1942, $109,447,543, in 7” 
D ieee 1.14-1.26 1114/1114 
$12,220,930; current habil- 1.15-1.26 1213/1314 
& 1:35<1.32 12 /12% 
loner (OR ¢ g : 
OR-25 lt <4 “es Mi 
= ~ = , iscellaneous 
wan  Tatex Tepe 571 35 . — Rubber Corp., Bufiaio, N _Y Mechanical blends..... 1.25-1.50 41g/ 514 
oe” 3 For 1942: net profit. $442,543, or $2.05 a LS aie ee 1.35-1.50 1314/1414 
Manirsne Sane OG pias gainst $396,304. or $2.36 a share, 27 bs . 
I ¢ against $39 a 4 Leak : 2 The above list includes those items or classes only 
2 G4] et sales, $12,082,934, against $9,- that determine the price bases of all derivative 


G.. l 7 0? 067 reclaim grades. Every manufacturer produces a 








ILS 70 adi ’ variety of special reclaims in each general group 
KNR t 75 : ‘ . : ; separately featuring characteristic properties of 
M . . 65 National Lead Co., New \ bates Noe quality, workability, and gravity at special prices. 
ee ee For 1942: net income, $4,246,370, equal 
Synthe 
I I 4 ilte pret ed iden a on 
\ a 





“RD 7 3,090,604 m , against ‘ai 
- “ite No. 455 85, or $1.10 common share, in 1941; Scrap Rubber Ceilings 


a 
$7 .9US 7 t $10,015.0609 


KES 45 
Tackifiers Inner Tubes? € per LI 
Red 


Passenger tubes 


- Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 


). (drums). 24 burgh, Pa. For 1942: net income, $11,2 





to $5.09 a share, against 


Vuleanizing ingredients 089,178, or $6.82 a share, in 1941; 
Magnesia, lig 





P per 
Tirest Short Ton 


prov sion 





income and excess as taxes, 














Sulphur ! 2.05 511,000, against $15,183,000; current assets, Sead passenger tires * , 38 
a y begs 76 December l 1942, $59,025,963 ; current aed = +.0 
I K 6 l s, $14,325,640, against the respective Peelings? 
, : res Of $61,797,173 and a 1 75 { 
Van ene ia 
Waxes 
736 (clear al. 1.2 Raybestos- Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
1515-A a —- “ N. J., and domestic subsidiaries. For 1942: : 
Peep inhks c $1,¢ 22,084, equal tO 2 58 a 7 
P s $2,053,036, or $3.27 a share, ie 
812 I . $49,286,819, against $42,697, a ar : 
+ 44 779; taxes, $7,747,860, against $5,575,984; ee ree ‘ 
118 _ ti an current assets, December 31, 1942, $17,689,- j rellonggoo ag centers except Los Angeles 
m.,.. ga ef 1-31 997; current liabilities, $5,923,598. & A communal enters 





— 
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Glonial 


PORCELAIN 


| ORDER 
Ge 


Be geo Se, 
ee — 





Porcelain Glove Forms 


for dipped rubber gloves, including linemen’s or 
electricians’ gloves and surgeons’ gloves. Some are 
made from our own stock molds and others from cus- 
tomers’ molds. 

Write today for our new catalog covering rubber 
glove and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt 
attention given to requests for quotations based on 
your specifications or stock items. 


The Colonial Insulator Company 
993 Grant St. Akron, Ohio 





LE LT IO EE A ET MT ITE ES OE RIS 
Utility Crimper Type Flipper 
for 


Truck and Large Balloon Tires 

















UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cudahy. Wisconsin 
Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE 


Long Distance Phone Call . poe 
MILWAUKEE — SHERIDAN 7020 








525 a AE iE i ETTORE TSE Ta 
































Regular and Special 


Constructions 


of 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 


and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran « Barry 
320 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 
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COTTON & FABRICS 


New York Quotations 
March 29, 1943 





nch 2.00-yard D. F 
is. } 
14-inch 1.35-yard D. } 
72-inch 1.05-yard D. F 
2 


inch 17-21 ounce 


Mechanicals 

Hose and belt neg 

Tennis 

51-inch 1.35-yard 
e-inch 1.60-yard 

$11o-inch 1.90-yard 


Hollands— White 
Blue Seal 


20-inch 
30-inch 
40-inch, 
Gold Seel 





Red Seal 
20-inch 
30-inch 


40-inch 


Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.3 j 
40-inch 2.48-yard 
2 56-yard 
3.00-yard 
7-ounce part waste 
10-ounce part waste 
37-inch 2.42-yard clean 
Raincoat Fabrics 
Cotton 
Bombazine 64 x 60 


Plaids 60 x 48 
Surface prints 64 x 60 





Print cloth, 38! -inch, 64 x 60 
Sheetings, 40-inch 
48 x 48, 2.50-yard 
64 x 68, 3.15-yard 
56 x 60, 3.60-vard 
44 x 40, 4.25-yard 
Sheetings, 36-inch 
48 x 48, 5.00-yard 
44x 40, 6.15-yard 
Tire Fabrics 
Builder 
1714 ounce 60 23/11 ply 
peeler 
Chafer 
14 ounce 60 20/8 ply 
peeler 
9% ounce 060 10,2 ply 
peeler 
Cord Fabrics 
23/5/3 Kar 1 
15/3 Kar 1h 
12/4/2K " 





23/5/3 Karded peeler, 144 
Leno Breaker 


aaa, 





08971 


16200 
.13968 
-11944 
.09764 


08600 
06991 


beckoned. 
Wickard’s 


permission to 


Secretary or 


announcement 


ing legislation 
Agriculture 

granting farmers increase 
their 10°; AAA 
privileges and payments sent the market to 
the low of The Department of 
Agriculture 
ure by announcing tl 


acreage without losing 
the month. 
then enhanced the new meas 
» extension of federal 
protection to include all 
planted within 1100 of the 1943 


\ny additional cotton acres are 





rop insurance 
cotton 
allotment. 
subject to the same insurance requirements 
as all other cotton regularly planted, and 
it was made clear that the action in no way 
relaxes the demand that farmers 
of their war-crop 


alters or 


must plant at least 90% 


goals in order to be eligible for benetit 
payments. 
\ 14-year high was scored when the 


Pace Bill was reported to the House Com- 
mittee floor, but so much uncertainty ac- 


companied its stay there that even final 
passage by the House failed to stimulate 
real activity. The board went up, how- 


ever, on the news that the Senate Agricul- 
tural Committee approved the bill, though 
its ultimate fate uncertain. House 
passage of the Bankhead Bill and favorable 


Was 





action on the = similar-in-policy Steagall 
Bill improved buying sentiment a_ trifle, 
but the market remained in a rut. Preven- 
tion by the latter bill of the inclusion of 


benefit payments in calculating price ceilings 
is in with the farm bloc’s conviction 
that such inclusion is contrary to the intent 
of the Price Stabilization Act of last Octo 
} 


line 


er. 
Other 
fluctuations negative 
Price Administrator Brown's opposition to 
enactment of pending farm measures; a 
similar response to a report that the CC( 
will soon release holdings for the manu- 
positive result 


factors to market 
reaction to 


contributing 
were a 


twine: and a 
when news came through of larger govern 
ment and lend-lease commitments. 

The Journal of Commerce reported in 


facture of 
orders 


its second 1943 survey that cotton growers 


as of early March intended to plant 22,- 
938.000 cotton acres this year, against 


22.678.000 reported February 10, and 23,- 
310,000 in cultivation July 1, 1942. Acreage 


intentions are now 1.6% less than last 


year’s sowings, against 2.7 previously re- 
ported 

The Bureau of the Census, in its final 
report for the 1942-43 season, stated that 


ginnings of the 1942 crop totaled 12,437,883 

running bales, compared with 10,494,881 a 

year ago, and 12,297,970 two years ago. 
According to the New York Cotton Ex 


change Service Bureau, CCC’s supply of 
controlled American cotton is less than it 
was a vear ago. CCC cotton distribution 


promises insignificance unless the govern 
ment offers cotton for sale and moves as 
staple out of its holdings as last 
the Total distribution 


during 1941-42 season aggregated 2,357,000 


much 


year, said Bureau. 


middling 


March 1 to 


The price of 15/16-inch 
gerade dropped from 21.89¢ on 
21.79¢ March 4, wou i 


March 26, and closed at 22.24¢ April 1 


Fabrics 


Cotton tabric productio1 


spot 





in 1942 attain 


he record of more tha 11,250,000,000 
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linear yards, according to the WPB Tex- 
tile, Clothing and Leather Division, largely 
as a result of expanded military require- 
ments and export demands. Cotton 
yarn production reported even greater in- 


1 
sales 


creases to meet the requirement of heavy- 
weight duck fabric, netting, web- 
bing, and similar heavy cotton yarn con- 


cordage, 


sumers. 

Production of certain fabric groups fell 
below 1941 figures mainly because of con- 
version of looms to bag sheeting and osna- 
burg required by Order L-99. 

To increase cotton textile production the 
WPB ordered the cotton textile industry 
to simplify constructions of a specified list 
of fabrics. Approximately 20% of the total 
number of looms in the cotton textile in- 
dustry are affected. Through the simpli- 
fication of fabrics, they will be able to pro- 
duce on these looms about 230,000,000 ad- 
ditional yards of cotton textiles annually, 
compared with the production 
January 1 under fabric and loom assign- 
ments then existing. It is estimated that 
this will represent a 10° increase in the 
particular looms involved and a 2% overall 
increase in total cotton fabric production. 

The demand for cotton fabrics increased 
rather steadily in March. The market was 
firmer, under active request for cloth. 
High-grade fabrics experiencing a 
liberal distribution among rubber manufac- 
turers and others. Continuity of volume 
distribution and firm government prices are 


possible 


are 


expected. 

The demand on 36- and 40-inch sheet- 
ing numbers is exceptionally heavy because 
they are used for synthetic raincoats, rain- 
suits, and insulation cable work. All pro- 
duction is going on higher rated govern 
ment contracts, and calls for these types are 
likely to be steady and continued.  Re- 
quests are many for materials for civilian 
raincoats, which are scarce because mills 
are practically sold up on priority orders 
for government items 


New Rubber-Like Synthetics 

EW rubber-like products of the vinyl- 

polymer type, called Synflex aad Insyn, 
have recently been announced. Insyn com- 
pounds for use in protective coating work 
may be applied by spreading, spraying, dip- 
ping, or calendering and produce a surface 
that is waterproof, acid, alkali, scuff, and 
wear resistant, non-toxic, and also oil and 
gasoline resistant. 

The Synflex compounds are stabilized, 
plasticized and colored in various shades 
and may be obtained in a number of dif- 
ferent shapes, that is, tubes and rods, ete. 
It is available in B & S wire gages from 
#24 to 1%-inch with a wall thickness ac 


cording to needs. Tensile strength is be- 


tween 2,500 and 3,200 pounds per square 
and the product may be used at tem- 
up to 70° CC. Brittle 
Flame and oil resistance are 


inch, 


peratures noint is 


about 45° C. 
good, as is resistance to coal-tar solvents, 


vegetable and animal oils, etc. at room tem- 


perature. Synflex is also resistant to acids 
and alkalies at 30° concentration — by 


weight 
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FROM SHIP TO BARGE TO BEACHHEAD BATTLE... 


invading forces live a constant round of 
swift and dangerous action. And cotton 
helps make their victories possible — 
cotton helps to build the ships —cot- 
ton helps protect both men and guns 
—and cotton brings comfort to those 
wounded in action. 


Ships, guns, planes, tanks — tents, 


towels — uniforms — knapsacks — cotton 
fabrics in tremendous quantity are vital 
to America’s war effort. Government re- 
quirements for duck, for example, are so 
great that your normal supplies of our 
Hose and Belting Duck are available 


on a priority basis only. 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY « 65 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


OFFENSE 


FOR DEFENSTE...WELLINGTON SEARS FOR 


Od 


Q; 
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ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
GENERAL RATES SITUATIONS WANTED RATES SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 
Allow nine words for keyed address Replies forwarded without charge 
SITUATIONS OPEN SITUATIONS WANTED 
MEXICO CITY FIRM WISHES TO EMPLOY AN DIPPED GOODS SPECIALIST, EXPERIENCED IN RUBBER CI 
experienced engineer with good salary for the manufac- — MeMt Upped goocs, various VI ecenients m methods and complete manufactur 
ture of rubber articles, including those for the Railroad | tunities. Address Box No. 564, care of Ixpia Runper WortD) 
in accordance with American Railroad specifications. Give 
full experience, qualifications, etc., in first letter. Address: ASSISTANT RUBBER CHI MIST IST COMPLETED SYNTHETI 
MANUFACTURAS DE HULE, EL MUNDO, S&S. A., Av. Rubber Course, star tor saga apo licensed pharmacist, orgar 
5 de Mayo +29—Desp. 401, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. ee Address Box No. S08, care of INDI RUBBER Wok 
WANTED—THREE SALES MANAGERS _ CHEMICAL ENG IN] ER DESIRES CHANGE AS | HIEF CHEMIST, 
by a rapidly expanding company. One who has sold latex eee Deena sek Geka = a ech RP pgs 
to the paper trade; one who knows and has sold synthetics nd synt ote, Bt ts :- 37, draft status 3A, capable. ambit 
personable Address Box } 571, care of INDIA RUBBER Wor 


to processors; and one who has sold general resins. Very 
attractive propositions to men of proven abilities. Send 
full details of age, experience, business record, and com- 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

















pensation expected. Confidential. Address Box No. 566, 
a RUBBER MANUFACTURERS WANTE! SYRINGE NOZZLES 
care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. (hott... in Le 
CONTR Propucts Ce 7 Putna Ave., Brookly1 ' ; i 
HEMIST—TO TAKI MPLETE CHARGE OF RUBBER COM : tnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
nl t \ en ee IN Englar \Mlust be y] 
ihe . Addr Box N 64, re ot FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
R > Ak Our staff of chemists, engineers and bacteriologists with laboratories for 
analysis, research, physical testing and bacteriology are prepared to render you 
\NTI HEMIST EXPERIEN( D IN RECLAIMING RUBBER Every Form of Chemical Service 
e W s B No. 5 re of Inpia Rupper W . 304 Washington Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GRANULATED CORK INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 
41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FOR EXTENDING RUBBER | SOLE PRODUCERS 


SOUTHLAND IRON & METAL COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 CORK DIVISION NORFOLK, VA. 


ASBESTINE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SINCE 1880 ee GOODS 














x “a DRESS Pig RUBBER APRONS 
— —————— DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 
BABY PANTS 
“SMALL RUBBER, PARTS for WAR CONTRACTS | “9 tl ny 8 9 
* SPON SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC 








FROM NATURAL. "RECLAIMED, "AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER : 
THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY SANDUSKY ° RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 
RAND RUBBER CO. BROOKLYN, N. Ys U.S.A. 

















Physical and Chemieal Properties” 
D. PORRITT, M.SC., F.I.C. & C. 


“Rubber 
By T. R. DAWSON, M-SC., F.I.C., F.I.R.I., and B. 


Technical Handbook produced by the cooperation of The Rubber Growers’ 
Association, Inc., and The Research Association of British Rubber Manufacturers. 
Cloth, 700 pages, 815 by 11 inches. Price 812.50 Postpaid 


thove book will be sent postpaid on receipt of remittance. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





386 FOLRTH AVENLE 
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Kasy to apply, water-repellent, non-flammable, Johnson’s Wax 
Finishes are valuable allies for the manufacturer of rubber goods. 


They retard oxidation, the destroyer of rubber, and add a lustre 
WAX FINISHES which improves the appearance of the finished products. 


Application may be made by dipping, spraying or wiping. John- 


son’s Wax Finishes cover 2,000 feet or more per gallon. Available 
FOR in 5 and 55 gallon drums. 
For samples and further information write 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL WAX DIVISION—DEPT. IR-43 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Buy United States War Bonds and Stamps 

















| Senenfioed Neophax Vulcanized Oil 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


For Use with Neoprene 
THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. s*™Fo" 


CONN. 





Makers of Stamford ‘**Factice’ Vulcanized Oil 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
SINCE 1900 






































QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
62 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 





BELTING 


Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator 


PACKING 


“a Sheet & Rod Packings 
HOSE PACKING. oe for every condition 


for every purpose : 


Water—Fire—Air—Steam . 
Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON, N. J. 
LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: &0-82 Reade St. 








THE WORLD’S FINEST RUBBER AND PLASTIC MACHINERY 


he ADAMSON MACHINE Ge 


34 AKRON, OHIO eee U. Ss. A. 


ee 








Adamson mixing and molding equipment is built to meet sido ‘ peuleatliin demands for ilian 
accuracy at lower costs. What's your machine problem? A card will bring full particulars. Write today! 
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Our Rebuilding MACHINERY Our New Machines 


Process Removes 
the Element 





NEW & REBUILT |* 

of Risk MIXERS 
BY THESE FIVE 

IMPORTANT STEPS “Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants’’ CUTTERS 


1. INSPECTED 

2. DISASSEMBLED 
3. REBUILT 

4. MODERNIZED 
5. GUARANTEED 


SAFETY BRAKES 


L. ALBERT & SON 


OFFICES AND PLANTS 


TRENTON, WN. J. * AKRON, OHIO 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. x STOUGHTON, MASS. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
SUSAN GRINDERS 
































New Rubber Spreaders 
Churns. Pony Mixers 


Classified Advertisements 


Continued 
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PRESSI 


7—CHANGE <s MIXERS, 


Saturators MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 
FOR SALE: 1—Triplex Hydraulic 1p 285 g.p.m, at 35508 pressure: 
Used—Rebuilt — ot eee So oink Brass 10" dia tam;'2-D. & B 
Rubber—Chemical and come Riess: 3 im arvel irmingham 13x40" Rubber Mill; 4 W. ST 
, . Mixers; 1—Set of ( und Rolls 157x307": Adamson 6° Tuber: Dry 
Paint Machinery ce NSOLIDATED D PRODUC Pais Cc ie Ne: wt 2P Pump 5 es ee ek 











SPECIALIZING IN 


ve RUBBER 
USED MACHINERY «<= * 


2 ZSOR Derringer hammer mill, belt driven. One Day 
mixer, 30 gall n capacity, with 3 H.P motor, : One et 2-1 1] 
AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES + ill. Address Box No, 568, care of INDIA RUBBER ORLD, 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, FOR SALE: 35 NEW CAMERON BALL BEARING 


TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 
ERIC BONWITT AKRON, OHIO 








FOR SALE 42-INCH THROPP COMPOUNDING ROLLS, 
rhropp standard steam chests he avy cast bases. line shaft drive. Excellent 
condition Address Box Ne 72. care of INDiA RUBBER WoRLD 

H \ DRAI | IC \ Al \ ES FOR SALI 47x12 HY DRAUL. IC TIRE VULCANIZERS, 1 
pening aoe, 3—48’’ Rubber Mixing Mills, 2 








‘ . ‘. ee &. Mixing Mills. 1 L. ( sisti a k 1 Mill tl 
Operating, Globe, Angle, gr Check Valves— setae ant eae ‘ae ee 1 8 "Rul Gar Rirkincrs, 2 a ies, 
Hydraulic Presses, Accumulators, Pumps, etc. 3 sher ‘ ) New Churns, 3 Upright Brush 

* —For almost any size or pressure. -s 2— 30x Be pe : , gy m aly “— ic 

4 1200-to1 SOU-ton yvdraulic ress Span 
. Gy 1 Taylor-Stiles »p Standard Ml: bchinery Co. Toggle 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. Pence, | Experimental Rubber Mill. Aaldress Tin No. 873, care of Tb 
a We 
336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. i 
USEI G t AR. caida aa -—— kK signe AND WAREHOUSE 
Scales; no pr tv 1 rating Screens and Coal Crushers. BONDED 
AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY SCATE CO. Dept. TRW., Cohumus, Ohio 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 


MANDRELS 
NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 


868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Representatives 








stig gn 3 ESSES; 7 
8 No. 20 Banl pt Mixer; & P. Mixers, Lab. to 200 gal.: 
t “Py eformin aches ‘cuum Shelf Dr yers. We buy your surplus 
bd equipment for cash BRILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 183. Varick 
‘ Street. New York City 
41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 
FOR SALE: ONE 6x12. LABORATORY MILL, COM 


plete with contr nd 7 . 220-volt, 3-phase 


3%” slitting knives 
ATLAS RAWHIDE CoO., 54 State St., 


3’°x15’ Vuleanizer with quick-« 


EQUIPMEN1 
item, such —. wiht 


BELT DRIVEN, 
HP motor. Address Box Ne 
care of INpIA RUBBER WoRrLI 

FOR SALE: ONE 60” LEHMAN BROS. PU TTY CHASER IN GOOD 


tainless steel shafts and blades, solid granite 12’’x24” 





never used. 
Paterson, N. J. 


and holders, complete, 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


WANTEL: MOLD WANTED FOR ANY 
unbers’ supplies. hardware, et¢ 
if possible 


STANDARD 
Kindly give full details, 
and samples, MARTIN RUBBER COM 


cluding quotat s 
ANY, INC., Long Branch, N 























WANTE D B ANBU RY MIXER, MILLS, CALENDER, HYDRAULI( : 
Akron San Francisco New York Presses, with pum] id accumulator Tubers Any Condition. Address ; 
Bo: x “N 74, care of Then RuBpBER WoRkLD E 
GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK i 
MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS < CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 
UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 

319-323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. CABLE “URME” NEWARK.N J) 

: 

















arld & April, 1943 10] 
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ts ei pace SES 
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—s ~~ eee ~ NEW AND BETTER 
S 
| ©). GAMMETER'S | 
| The H.O. Canfield Co. | as, cree: — 


MANUFACTURE CALENDER STOCK SHELL 


— Molded Specialties, Plumbers’ Rubber Goods, 
Cored Valves, Gaskets, Hose Washers, and Cut 





















































Bees Washers of all kinds 
York ; 

RS Wri i 4” 5” 6” 8” 10” 12” diameters, any length. 

og iain is icant Besides our well known Standard pone json Duty Constructions, 
airplus : : ; we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. 
arick Offices “ Works Bridgeport, Conn. THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 

— : hicago Office: 424 North Wood Street CADIZ, OHIO 

N« 
OOD 
hanes bb 59 | | 
“| | “ANNALS OF RUBBER” | | COLORS for RUBBER | 
(LD, 1 | | 
ING ; | Red Iron Oxides | 
sed. A Chronological Record of Geous Cheeni Gubies 
= the Important Events in | Green Chromium Hydrexides | 
elem the History of Rubber seas 

~ . | Reinforcing Fillers | 
i ds _ 70e per q opy — | and Inerts 
ckers. 
Srush | ! 
raulic l 
gran INDIA RUBBER WORLD || C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. | 
INDIA 386 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. EASTON, PA. 
USE ! ! 
DED 

GUAYULE RUBBER-“AMPAR’’ BRAND 

va. | WASHED AND DRIED 

Lh CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMPANY OF NEW YORK 

a 745 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








FLEXO JOINTS 


Reasonable in price — extremely low maintenance cost 








FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY, 4218 Olive Street, St. Louis 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


This index ts maintained for the conventence of our 
readers. It is not a part of the advertisers’ contract, 
and INpIA RupperR WortpD assumes no responsibility 
to advertisers for its correctness. 
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Associated Press Photo 


Allied Tamks Attack tm TWimis areccan anc vevish tants in cut bart 


against German-Italian positions during a raid at Sened, Tunisia. Major General George (“Old Blood and Guts” ) 


Patton now commands the central Tunisian sector, hurling his tank battalions in furious attacks on Rommel. 


There’s plenty of Rubber in those death-dealing monsters . . . but it doesn’t make things any softer for the Axis. 
The rubber used in many vital parts of a tank helps our fighting men hit the enemy harder and faster. It’s our job to 
direct the flow of Scrap Rubber to the reclaimers . . . stretching the supply of crude as far as possible. It’s your job 


to put all your available Scrap on its way to war. Keep it moving, every ounce helps give the axis the bounce! 


Buying Agent, Rubber Reserve Co. A . S C H U L M A N ‘ n C * 


AKRON, OHIO) ~— _~ EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS — BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS a NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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IT PAYS TO Vandarcige ON CLIMCO PROCESSING 


* In the past 20 years more and more leading ruber companies have 


dardized on Climco because they have found it soon repays its cost. 


This tough, yet flexible glaze applied to the liner insures quick, uniform sep 
tion, and prevents stock adhesions. Climco Processing also preserves 
desired tackiness of the stock, maintains accurate gauge and frees you oii 


worry of lint and ravelings. 


By reducing rejects, Climco Processing prevents the loss of rubber in its a 
form. It also greatly lengthens the life of the liner. 


Give Climco Processing a trial in your plant under your operating condi 


and you will soon decide to standardize on Climco. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. C€ 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








